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a) To @ sesource institutions SCALE OF MILES 5 
New educational trends and media 
their impact on school libraries 
February 1961 





When Buying Books 
PRIME CONSIDERATIONS FOR PREBINDING ARE 
DURABILITY AND ATTRACTIVENESS OF BOOKS 


So states Mrs.———, Head of Children’s Services in a large Southwestern 
Library. And she follows: “I should like to urge the acceptance of the 
New Method bid for the library's contract” because “wise library prac- 
tice demands that these books be bound to withstand continuous and 


hard usage.” 


She is not alone in her judgment of BOUND-TO-STAY-BOUND 
Prebound Books. We believe that durability and attractiveness are to- 
gether exclusive qualities of Prebound Library Books bound in our plant. 
That's why for many years librarians everywhere have endorsed BOUND- 
TO-STAY-BOUND Prebound Books. 


We suggest that you send for literature and catalogs today. 20,000 


popular juvenile titles are available for immediate delivery. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
“BOUND-TO-STAY-BOUND™ PREBOUND BOOKS 
JACKSONVILLE, ILLINOIS 


NEW METIS 54 Zindiy nc 


tage paid at CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
at special rate of postage | 
authorized on July 8, 1918. 

Subscription price $1.50 


each. PRINTED IN U.S.A 





the new 1961 Compton’s 
Pictured Encyclopedia 


327 New Pages Added 
1,050 Articles Added, Rewritten, Revised 
2,109 Total New Pictures, Maps, Graphs and Drawings 


BREAKING THE SOUND BARRIER 
‘Subsonic speed At speed of sound Supersonic speed 


Air-Pressure Waves Sonic Barriers 


Airplane causes waves Airplane catches up with At supersonic speeds 
in air which move ahead waves of air which pile airplane leaves turbu- 
*. of it at-speed of sound. up and form a wall, lent shock waves behind. 


One of the 542 illustrations in Aerospace 


38 NEW ARTICLES IN AEROSPACE ALONE 


Aerospace Airplane Flight Theory Aviation Navigation 

Aerospace Careers Airplane History Aviation Regulation 

Aerospace Fuels Airplane Instruments Balloon 

Aerospace Industry Airplane Models Civil Air Patrol 

Aerospace Medicine Airplane Pilot and Crew Glider 

Aerospace Research Airplane Power Plants Guided Missiles 
and Development Airplane Propeller Helicopter 

Air Force, U.S. Airplane Safety Jet Propulsion 

Air Force Academy Airports Parachute 

Airlines Air Traffic Control Rockets 

Airplane Autogiro Sailplane 

Airplane Airframe Aviation Space Travel 

Airplane Flight Controls Aviation Meteorology Wind Tunnel 


For Further Information Write 
F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY «¢ 1000 NORTH DEARBORN ST. ¢ CHICAGO 10, ILL. 
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Colorful, attracti 


PLASTIC 


aig 


XK the book supports 
that will not knife your books 


>k the book supports that will not 


scratch tables or shelves 
XK non-losable 


A feature number in the Demco 
line of book supports are these 
colorful Plastic Book Supports 
in attractive spray green, gray, 
red, tan and black. The modern 
design gives both attractive ap- 
pearance, plus a well conceived 


shape and smoothness that in- 


“Polystyrene 


«+. they're tough and rugged 
to take stress and strain 


sures that these supports will 
not “knife” your books, nor will 
they scratch or mar the sur- 
faces of desk or table. Made of 
high impact Polystyrene, 
they’re tough and rugged to 
stand bending without breaking. 
They’re a quality book support. 


In colors of Spray Green, Gray, Red, Tan and Black 


PRICES: No. 764 Black 
No. 767 Spray Green 


1 to 99 — 35c each 


No. 768 Tan 
100 to 500 — 30c each 


No. 766 Gray 
No. 769 Red 


Write for prices on larger quantities 


DELO LIBRARY SUPPLIES 


Box 1488, Madison, Wisconsin 


Please Mention the ALA Bulletin When Writing Our Advertisers 


Box 852, Fresno, California 


Box 1772, New Haven, Conn. 
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FEBRUARY COVER 

On January 30 this DC6AB, 
circling in a 10-mile radius 4 
miles above Montpelier, Indi- 
ana, began broadcasting class- 
room lessons on videotapes, 
available to 5 million classroom 
students in 6 midwestern states. 
More information on this ex- 
periment will be found on page 
139. 


The ALA Bulletin is the official 
journal of the American Library 
Association and publishes ma- 
terial of general interest to li- 
brarians and those interested in 
the library world: Its authors’ 
opinions should be regarded as 
their own unless ALA endorse- 
ment is noted. 


Acceptence of an advertisement 
does not imply endorsement of 
the product by the American Li- 
brary Association. 


The ALA Bulletin is partially in- 
dexed in Education Index and 
Library Literature. A microfilm 
edition is available from Univer- 
sity Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Samray Smith 
C. J. Hoy 
Mary Falvey 
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NEW EDUCATIONAL TRENDS AND MEDIA 
—THEIR IMPACT ON SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


117 Introduction, Carolyn Whitenack 

118 Educational Technology—a New Force, James D. Finn 

122 The Crisis in Education—a Mandate for 
C. Walter Stone 

129 Images of the Future for School Libraries, J. Lloyd Trump 


Librarians, 


132 Using the Newer Media in School Libraries 

140 Library Education and the Newer Media, Margaret I. 
Rufsvold 

143 Public Librarians Must Face the Challenge, Louise F. Rees 

148 Reading and the Newer Media, Lester Asheim 

OTHER ARTICLES 

155 The New Junior College Library Standards, B. Lamar 
Johnson 

160 How High Should We Aim?, Felix E. Hirsch 

164 In Quest of an Optical “Grail,” Verner W. Clapp 

169 TV Is in Milwaukee’s Picture, Shirley Marine 

173 Building a Philosophy of Learning into a Library, Marjorie 
Carpenter 

180 Role of Libraries in the USIA Program 

184 What the Individual Means to ALA 

188 Progress in Interlibrary Cooperation: 6 
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On November 30, 1960, ALA membership was 
25,188, passing 25,000 for the first time in its 
84-year history. This new record comes hard on 
the heels of a 23,000 high reached only thirteen 
months before—a net growth of 2000, or 9 per 
cent, in litthe more than a year. 


* 


The ALA is doing its best to make all its mem- 
bers aware that proof of membership will save 
them $5 in registration fees at the Cléveland 
Conference. The fee is $7.50 to members and 
$12.50 to nonmembers. A printed notice is being 
enclosed with 1961 membership cards and will 
also be enclosed with the ballot envelopes, and 
a news release has been sent to the library press. 

A membership card is obviously the best iden- 
tification at the registration desk. Everyone join- 
ing ALA or renewing membership before June 1 
will receive his membership card in time for the 
conference. Every effort will be made to accom- 
modate all members at the registration desk, but 
those joining after June 1 will be inconvenienced 
slightly. 


* 


Grants to sixty college and university libraries 
totaling $46,019, and for research projects to 
seven individuals, are announced in the January 
College and Research Libraries. The institutional 
library grants ranged from a high of $1,500 to 
a low of $250, averaging $750, more than twice 
the average of grants made in the earlier years 
of this six-year-old program conducted by the 
Association of College and Research Libraries. 


* 


The Yuma City-County Library of Yuma, Arizona, 
has won this year’s Dorothy Canfield Fisher Li- 
brary Award of $5,000, given by the Book-of-the- 
Month Club. The award will be made in Yuma 
on April 15, the day before National Library 
Week begins, with William L. Shirer as guest 
speaker. 

The club was guided by a Public Library Asso- 
ciation committee in making the award. The club 
and the committee were particularly impressed 


84 


by the strong community support received by the 
library, the example of leadership provided by 
the library staff to the entire state, the library’s 
remarkable progress since becoming a city-county 
library only two years ago, and the high circula- 
tion of books within the community in relation 
to the total population and the book stock avail- 
able. Mildred C. Ludecke is librarian at Yuma 
and Walter Varner, Jr., “Arizona’s traveling 
trustee” (see October 1960 ALA Bulletin) is 
chairman of the board. 

Nine additional awards of $1,000 each will 
be made at the same time to the Wethersfield 
Public Library, Connecticut; International Falls 
Public Library, Minnesota; Conrad Public Li- 
brary, Montana; Tupelo unit of the Lee-Itawamba 
Library System, Mississippi; Cordelia B. Preston 
Memorial Library, Orleans, Mississippi; Grafton 
Library Cooperative, six libraries in Grafton 
County, New Hampshire; Gallup Public Library, 
New Mexico; Holmes County Library, Millers- 
burg, Ohio; and the Greenwood City and County 
Library, South Carolina. 


* 


The Library Education Division is revising its 
list of fellowships, scholarships, grants-in-aid, and 
loan funds open to librarians and prospective li- 
brarians. Any organization or library maintaining 
scholarships and loan funds is asked to send full 
information on the amount of the award, who 


may apply, and to whom applicants should write 
to Mrs. Elizabeth Wright, Boston Public Library, 
Copley Square, Boston 17. 


* 


Indiana University Libraries announce a new 
training program for rare book librarianship, the 
Lilly Library Fellowships. Two twelve-month fei- 
lowships of $5.000 each are available to graduates 
of accredited library schools who desire to special- 
ize in rare ,book librarianship. Closing date, 
March 1, 1961. Apply to Cecil K. Byrd at the 


libraries for application forms. 
* 


The Wilson Library Bulletin has made 25,000 
copies of the “Recruitment Primer” in its Novem- 
ber 1960 issue available to ALA without charge. 
The primer was written by Miss Myrl Ricking,. 
chairman of ALA’s Recruiting Committee. Send 
requests to the Library Administration Division 
at ALA headquarters. eee 
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BOATS AND SHIPS 
FROM A TO Z 


hy Anne Alexander. Different kinds of boats — from 
Aircraft carriers to Zulu canoes — what they look 
like, how they are used. 4-color illus. by Will 
Huntington. March 1. Ages 6-9. 64 pp. $2.75 


UP A TREE 


by Cecil and Winifred Lubell® 
Despite amusing, far-fetched ef- 
forts by each member of the fam- 
ily, the playful Siamese cat chooses 
her own time to come down from 
the tree. Humorous “easy-to-read.” 
4-color illus. Mar. 1. Ages 5-8. 
48 pp. A Junior Literary Guild 
Selection $2.75 


THE SNOW QUEEN 


by Martha Bennett King. A suspenseful modern ver- 
sion of the Hans Christian Anderson tale, illus. in 4 
colors by Jan Balet. A Slottie toy bound in each 
book. Feb. 2. Ages 5-10. 36 pp. $1.50 


ADVENTURE IN COURAGE 


The Story of Theodore Roosevelt 

by Frances Cuvanah. A \eading historical writer for 

boys and girls tells how Teddy Roosevelt fought 

childhood illness and how he rose to the Presidency. 

Illus. by Grace Paull. Apr. 1. Ages 8-12. 112 pp. 
$2.95 


WILD WAYS 


by Ross E. Hutchins. Superb photographs and fasci- 
nating text reveal a storehouse of interesting, often 
startling information about animals. Mar. 20. Ages 
10 up. 112 pp. Index. $3.50 


PIONEERS OF 
THE PRESS 


by Gerard Previn Meyer. The 


ry Pe, story of the first American 
“5 newspaper, The Boston News- 


Letter. Illus. by Anthony 
D’Adamo. Mar. 20. Ages 9-12. 
96 pp. Index. $2.95 


LIGHTNING 


by Jeanne Bendick. What lightning is, what it can 
do, how to protect ourselves from it. Illus. Mar. 1. 
Ages 7-10. 64 pp. A Junior Literary Guild Selection 

$2.75 


KNOW YOUR PRESIDENTS 
AND THEIR WIVES 


by George E. Ross. Interesting facts about all the 
presidents and first ladies from the Washingtons to 


~ the Kennedys. Photos & drawings. Illus. by Seymour 


Fleishman. Jan. 20. Ages 10 up. 72 pp. $2.95 


FLYING MARY O’CONNOR 


One of the first airline stewardesses writes of her 
own exciting experiences. Photos. Mar. 20. Ages 
12 up. 136 pp. $2.50 


STELLER OF 
THE NORTH 


by Ann & Myron Sutton. The 
true story of the naturalist who 
sailed with Capt. Bering in 1742, 
observing for the first time the 
wild life and snow-covered ex- 
panses of Alaska. Maps & draw- 
ings by Leonard Everett Fisher. 
Apr. 1. Ages 14 up. 232 pp. Index. 

$3.50 


TRAILBLAZER OF 
AMERICAN SCIENCE 


The Life of Joseph Henry 

by Sarah R. Riedman. The biography of a great 
physicist, educator, and the first administrator of the 
Smithsonian Institute. Photos. & diagrams. Mar. 20. 
Ages 14 up. 224 pp. $3.50 


NKRUMAH OF GHANA 


by Sophia Ripley Ames. This biography of Ghana’s 
fearless leader is also the inspiring story of his 
country’s struggle for independence. Photos & maps. 
Mar. 20. Ages 14 up. 176 pp. Index. $3.50 


RAND MENALLY & COMPANY 


P.O. Box 7600, Chicago 80, Illinois 





Standards for School Library Programs. A new statement of the basic principles and 
requirements for functional school library programs prepared by the American Associa- 
tion of School Librarians in cooperation with 20 other national educational and pro- 
fessional organizations. Presents specific standards, both qualitative and quantitative, 
for grades K through 12 in all sizes and types of schools. Basic for evaluation of 
present facilities and planning future growth. 1960. $2.50. With Discussion Guide 
$3.00. 1 Discussion Guide free with 10 copies of the Standards. 


Guidelines for Library Planners. Keith Doms and Howard Rovelstad, eds. A report which 
will serve as a practical guide to the major elements of planning and equipping libraries. 
Presents papers by experts on general aspects of library buildings. Includes floor plans, 
statistical data, and comments on twelve different school libraries and presentation of 


plans and criticisms for eight public, college, and university library buildings. 1960. 
Illus. $3.75. 


Integrating Library Instruction with Classroom 
Teaching at Plainview Junior High School. 
Elsa R. Berner. Outlines a program of library 
ALA instruction in the seventh to ninth grades with 
a hypothetical school as the setting. Covers the 
program of library instruction in five depart- 
Tools ments—English, social studies, science, music, 
and home economics. Presents detailed lesson 
plans on general orientation to the library and 


for on the specific materials and methods required 


by the different departments. 1958. $2.75. 


the The Pupil Assistant in the School Library. 
Mary Peacock Douglas. A concise and thor- 
oughly practical handbook of the services which 
School student library assistants can pe ‘rform with the 
means for pens and organizing their work. 

Lil ° 1957. $1.25 
ll grarian Use Your are For Better Grades and 
Fun Too! 2d ed. E. Ben Evans and William 
A. Dennis. Fil ab 81 frames, 35 mm., black 
and white. A newly revised, enlarged filmstrip 
with all new pictures to introduce junior high and high school students to use of the 
library. Separate sections show how to find books, how to find factual information, and 


how to find magazine articles and pamphlets. Designed for use without a manual by 
teachers and librarians. 1959. $6.00. 


The Teacher-Librarian’s Handbook. 2d. ed. Mary Peacock Douglas. Sound advice and 
practical help in the simple organization and management of school libraries. Discusses 
such topics as: pupils and the teacher-librarian, cataloging, book selection, ordering, care 
of the library and books, publicity and promotion. Glossary of terms, bibliography, and 
index. Designed for the untrained person but no less useful to anyone responsible for 
operation of a school library. 1949, $2.75. 


Young Adult Services in the Public Library. Principles, practices, and standards of work 
with young adults. Discussions of the nature of the young adult, organization and 
administration of library service to them, selection of books and other materials, reading 
guidance, devices to stimulate reading and cooperation of school and public libraries are 
of particular interest to school librarians. 1960. $1.50. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
50 East Huron Street Chicago 11, Illinois 
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& PERMA-BOUND 


BINDINGS FOR 

PAPER-BACKS 
Hertzberg has broken the 

Paper-Back BARRIER! 


In collaboration with Foreign 
Binderies — Hertzberg -New 
Method, /ne. has developed a 
hard binding for Paper - Backs. 

50 circulations or 2 years 
use — which ever comes first... 
guaranteed by America’s /argest 
Library Bindery. 

Paper-Backs are now suitable 
for Library and School class- 
room use. 

The A. C. McClurg & Co. of 
Chicago have them for sale. 

We will rebind your present 
copies or we will bind copies 
you send us as you purchase 
them, before use. 


We highly recom- 
mend the use of 
these serviceable 
and economical 
HNM PERMA- 
BOUND bindings 
for Paper - Backs. 
We invite your 
investigation— 
write for your sam- 
ple FREE Copy 
and complete 
information. 


HERTZBERG-NEW METHOD, Inc. 


VANDALIA ROAD 
JACKSONVILLE, /LL/INO/S 
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HECKMAN'S 


it’s 


HECKMAN’S COMPLETE LIBRARY 
BINDING SERVICE 


Class A Magazine Library Binding for ultimate 
usefulness . . . Heckman Standardized Magazine 
Binding where economy is mandatory .. . * 


Library Book Binding in the largest selection of 
Illustrated and Decorative covers available . . . 


Durable Text Book Binding designed for rugged 
classroom use . . . plus a special service for NORTH MANCHESTER, 


restoration and repair of rare volumes. INDIANA 


Heckman gives you Economy, Dependability, 
28 Day Service, plus the finest Quality available. 
Write or call North Manchester, Ind, today for BOUND TO PLEASE ® 


complete information! 
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by Virginia Mathews 
Assistant Director, National Library Week 


1961——THE YEAR FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIES 
How NLW Can Help 

Why are good school libraries more important 
than ever before to the education of millions 
of American children? What is a good school 
library program? How do the school library 
programs in our schools measure up to what 
is considered excellent, good, or even ade- 
quate? Who needs to know the answers to 
these questions in order that, step by step, 
school library services can be improved and 
developed to meet the students’ and teachers’ 
increasing need of them? How can communi- 
ties act to secure good school libraries? 

The vast majority of the 180,000,000 citi- 
zens of the United States do not know the 
answers to these questions. Most people have 
not even asked them. Yet this is a time when 
everything about education is a matter of 
acute national concern and intense personal 
interest to more parents and young. people 
than ever before in history. One need not look 
far to find support for this statement. During 
the brief period in which this article was writ- 
ten, a major TV network “special” program 
and a feature article in a mass circulation 
magazine both had as their subject American 
education at the elementary and secondary 
level; neither one se much as mentioned 
school libraries. We must face the fact that 
to the majority of parents and taxpayers— 
whether they be TV producers, magazine writ- 
ers, or the man next door—and even teachers, 
administrators, and government officials, the 
words “school library program” are all but 
meaningless. 

The job ahead is to give them meaning. 

For many reasons, 1961 is a crucial year in 
the development of school libraries. This year 
it is more important than ever before to in- 
terpret the school library program, as it is and 


as it should be, to the community, using 
Standards for School Library Programs both 
as an evaluative tool and as a set of goals 
toward which to work. The American Asso- 
ciation of School Librarians’ School Library 
Development Project, made possible by a 
grant from the Council on Library Resources, 
will get under way later this year. It will en- 
able AASL to extend and broaden its pilot 
programs for implementation of the Standards 
by providing leadership training workshops 
and blueprints for regional, state, and local 
implementation programs. 

Further, AASL hopes that legislation de- 
signed to strengthen school libraries will be 
introduced in the new Congress. Passage of 
the legislation can only come about through 
increased public understanding of school li- 
braries. This is a big job. School librarians, 
administrators, and others already committed 
to the true concept of the school library pro- 
gram cannot do it alone. They must enlist, edu- 
cate, and engage other community leaders to 
help them. 

Good community relations and_ well- 
trafficked channels of communication are in 
many ways more difficult of achievement for 
the school library than for the public library. 
The adult public does not use the school li- 
brary and has little or no opportunity to see 
it in action throughout the school; the school 
librarian has little direct contact with the 
public and must reach them through others— 
administrators, teachers, students; school li- 
brary budget needs and appropriations neces- 
sary to meet them are not clearly identifiable, 
but are buried in general school accounts. Of 
the several types of libraries that serve the 
educational and recreational needs of the 
American people, none has more to gain—this 
year especially—from full and intelligent use 
of National Library Week than school li- 
braries. 


NLW AND SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


National Library Week will focus special 
attention on school libraries this year. Their 
importance and their needs will be the subject 
of articles in mass circulation magazines. The 
development of lifetime reading habits in 
youth will continue to receive national atten- 


(Continued on page 194) 
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THE GREATEST EDITION YET ..OF THE MODERN 


Year after year, each new edition of the Ency- 


clopedia Americana is recognized by librarians and 
teachers as the standard of accuracy, thoroughness 
and clarity 

Now comes the 1961 edition which fittingly 
marks the AMERICANA’S 132nd year of growth. 
Since 1956 alone, continuous revision has resulted 


in: the complete rewriting, revising and resettin 
of over 20,000 pages; all new bleed maps of strikin 
design and considerably larger scale; more tha 
6,500 new pictures making a total of 15,000 illustre 
tions; 14 
artieles ; heavier, whiter paper throughout all of it 


larger type for every one of its 59,00 


) volumes 





AVIATION MEDICINE 


ATOMIC ENEROY 


AMERICAN ENCYCLOPEDIA, INTERNATIONAL IN SCOPE. 


There never has been an AMERICANA—r in- 
leed any encyclopedia—to equal this 1961 edition. 
t marks a most impressive advance for the ency- 
lopedia that has won the unique distinction of 
speaking with equal authority and equal clarity to 

the junior high school student and the most ad- 
ranced scholar. 


The Encyclopedia 


MERICAN-. 


THE AMERICANA CORPORATION 


A DIVISION OF GROLIER INCORPORATED $75 LEXINGTON AVENUE. NEW YORK 22.8.7. 
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stacks 


you've ever 
seen! 


Easy to handle, easy to relocate, easy to install, 
these rugged Hamilton Book Stacks save time in 
changing shelves, relocating books. Smooth, smart, 
clean design. Heavy-gauge construction. Rich baked 
enamel finishes in seven standard harmonizing colors 
resist chipping, fading, peeling. 7’ 6” standard height, 
single-face or double-face compartments. 


Write for complete information on steel stacks and 
exclusive Hamilton “COMPO” stacks. 


The only pook stack with 
interchangeable end brackets 
for right- or left-hand use. 


Optional shelf available with 
hinged brackets — can be 
folded for easy storage. 


a" e% 


La | new dimensions in time and 
space efficiency for: physicians; 
| dentists; industrial, hospital, school 


PROFESSIONAL AND SCIENTIFIC FURNITURE | '2b0r2tories; draftsmen; printers; 


libraries; home laundries 


Hamilton Manufacturing Company, Two Rivers, Wisconsin 


. a Rica 
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7) Rutgers University Press 
SPRING 1961 


THE BRITISH LEFT WING 

AND FOREIGN POLICY 

by Eugene J. Meehan 

The role of ideology in foreign affairs and how it 

affects thinking in day-to-day political matters. 
Published $5.00 


BETSY SHERIDAN’S 

JOURNAL: 

Letters from Sheridan’s Sister 

1784-1786 and 1788-1790 

Edited by William LeFanu 

A lively correspondence about people, plays, prices, 


fashions and gossip of the day. 
Illustrated Published $4.50 


CAMUS 

by Germaine Brée 

A complete revision of this widely praised study, 
first published in 1959, which presents a final assess- 


ment of Camus’ literary accomplishment. 
March $5.00 


PERCEPTUAL CHANGES 

IN PSYCHOPATHOLOGY 

Edited by William H. Ittelson and 

Samuel B, Kutash 

A new approach to the understanding and diagnosis 
of mental disability, May $9.00 


RIDE TO WAR: 

The History of the First New Jersey Cavalry 

by Henry R. Pyne 

Edited with an introduction and notes by 

Earl Schenck Miers 

An important reissue of one of the most readable 
and exciting of Civil War regimental histories. With 
new campaign maps and illustrations, May $6,00 


THE HELLENISTIC ORIGINS 

OF BYZANTINE ART 

by D. V. Ainaloy + Edited by Cyril Mango 

The third volume in the Rutgers Byzantine Series~ 


translated into English for the first time. 
128 illustrations, 360 pages May $10.00 


NIGERIAN FOLKTALES 
Edited by Barbara K. and Warren S, Walker 


Thirty-seven stories, still told among the Yorubas of 
Nigeria, reproduced from tape recordings made by 
two Nigerian students. Extensive notes and introduc- 
tion. Black and white decorations based on tradi- 
tional Nigerian art, May $5.00 


UNCONDITIONAL SURRENDER: 
Wartime Germany and the Casablanca Policy 
by Anne Armstrong 


A mature and brilliant analysis of the effect on Ger- 
many of allied demands for unconditional surrender. 
May $6.00 


A NEW JERSEY READER 

Introduction by Henry Beck 

An anthology of New Jersey writing by such authors 
as Alexander Woollcott, Edward Weeks, Fletcher 
Pratt, Frank Stockton, Earl Schenck Miers, and 
others, May $6.00 


THE LA GUARDIA YEARS: 
Machine and Reform Politics in New York City 
by Charles Garrett 


A study of the reform movement of the 1930’s and 
early 1940's that vividly presents LaGuardia as a 
personality and tactician admirably suited for reform 
politics. Ulustrated June $7.50 


WILLIAM FAULKNER: 
Campus Writing 
Edited by Carvel Collins 


All the earliest Faulkner writings previously uncol- 
lected. June $4.50 


NATIONAL CHARACTER 

IN FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE 

by Washington Platt, 

Brigadier General USAR Ret. 

A comprehensive examination of various aspects of 
national character and their practical application in 
international relations. June $5.00 


THE LETTERS OF GEORGE 
GISSING TO EDUARD BERTZ;: 
1887-1903 

Edited by Arthur C, Young 


A valuable footnote to 19th century literary history. 
June $7.50 


RUSSIAN HISTORIANS AND 

THE SOVIET STATE 

by Konstantin Shteppa 

Edited by Cyril E. Black and 

William Blackwell 

This important book traces the progress of Soviet 
historical writing from 1917 to the present and re- 
veals how the Russians re-wrote history. July $7.50 


RUTGERS UNIVERSITY PRESS * New Brunswick, New Jersey 
Represented in Canada by The Ryerson Press, Toronto, Canada 





THE 1961 MIOWINTER MEETING WILL BE ATTENDED BY APPROXIMATELY EIGHT HUNDRED PERSONS. 


SOME THREE HUNDRED AND SIXTY BUSINESS MEETINGS WILL BE HELO BY DIVISIONS, 
BOARDS, COMMITTEES AND ROUND TABLES WITH A NUMBER OF IMPORTANT MATTERS COMING 
BEFORE THE TwO SESSIONS OF THE ALA CounNciL. 


A STUDY OF FIRE PROTECTION AND INSURANCE OF LIBRARY BUILDINGS AND COLLECTIONS 15S 
UNDER way BY ALA'S LIBRARY TECHNOLOGY PROVECT THROUGH A GRANT OF $50,000 From 
THE Councit on Lisrary Resources, INC. OBVECTIVES OF THE STUDY WILL BE: 
DEVELOPMENT OF METHOOS FOR ARRANGING LIBRARY STORAGE ANDO OPERATIONS SO AS TO 
ACHIEVE MINIMUM FIRE, EXPLOSION OR WINOSTORM HAZAROS$ DEVELOPMENT OF DESIGN 
CRITERIA FOR PROTECTION OF NEW CONSTRUCTION AND REHABILITATION FOR EXISTING 
BUILDINGS; DEVELOPMENT OF & MODEL INSURANCE CONTRACT AND ENCOURAGEMENT OF 
FAVORABLE RATINGS AND LOSS ADJUSTMENT PROCEDURES; ANDO THE ORAFTING OF A 
MANUAL ON PROTECTION AND INSURANCE FOR THE USE OF LIBRARIANS. THE INVESTIGA= 
TION WILL BE CONDUCTED FoR LTP sy Gage-Bascock & ASSOCIATES, Inc. OF CHICAGO. 
IT 1S EXPECTED THAT THE STUDY WILL BE COMPLETED ON OR BEFORE JuNE 30, 1961. 


Acice Norton oF THe Denver Pustic Lisrary won tHe 1960 YOU AND THE ALA cowrestT. 
HER WINNING ENTRY AND THAT OF THE RUNNER-UP BY EL! OBOLER OF |DAHO STATE 
CoLLece, PocaTELLo, ARE PRINTED ON Paces 184-185 oF THIS ISSUE OF THE ALA 
BULLETIN. 


FEBRUARY 10, 1961 = THE SECOND ALA MEMBERSHIP DAY = 1S THE TIME TO RENEW YOUR 


MEMBERSHIP AND TO URGE NON-MEMBERS TO JOIN THE ALA AND THEIR STATE AND 
REGIONAL ASSOCIATIONS. LIBRARY ADMINISTRATORS ARE ASKED TO DISCUSS WITH 

THEIR PROFESSIONAL STAFF THE WAYS IN WHICH STATE, REGIONAL AND NATIONAL 
LIBRARY ASSGCIATIONS CONTRIBUTE TO THE IMPROVEMENT OF LIBRARY SERVICES. 

THEY ARE ASKED ALSO TO APPOINT ONE OF THEIR STAFF MEMBERS TO COLLECT OUES AND 
TO FORWARD THE MEMBERSHIP FORMS AND OUES TO ALA HEADQUARTERS. THE ENTHUSIASM 
EXPRESSED BY LIBRARY AOMINISTRATORS WHO PARTICIPATED LAST YEAR AND THE SUCCESS 
OF THE First ALA MemBersHie Day LED THE Advisory COMMITTEE TO THE MEMBERSHIP 
PROMOTION PROVECT TO RECOMMEND A REPEAT PERFORMANCE. OuR GOAL FoR 1961 = 
INCREASING ALA'S TOTAL MEMBERSHIP TO 30,000! 


THe Councit oN LiBRARY RESOURCES, INC. WAS RECEIVED A GRANT OF $8,000,000 From 
THE FORO FOUNDATION FOR THE CONTINUANCE OF ITS OPERATIONS WHICH STARTED IN 
1956 wiTH aA GRANT OF $5,000,000 From THE FOUNDATION. THE EFFECTIVE AND FAR- 
REACHING WORK OF THE COUNCIL SINCE 1956 MAKES THIS WONDERFUL NEWS TO ALLe 


TWENTY-SIX LIBRARIANS ATTENDED THE WHITE HouSE CONFERENCE ON THE AGING CALLED BY 
PRESIDENT EISENHOWER IN WASHINGTON, JANUARY 9-12. THEY WENT AS REPRESENTA- 
TIVES OF ALA, AS MEMBERS OF THEIR STATE DELEGATIONS, AS RESOURCE PEOPLE, OR 
AS REPRESENTATIVES OF OTHER NATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS. THE ADULT SERVICES 
Division's CommitTee on Lisrary SERVICE TO AN AGING POPULATION HAD PREPARED 
KITS OF APPROPRIATE MATERIALS FOR ALL THE LIBRARIANS IN ATTENDANCE, ARRANGED 
A BRIEFING SESSION FOR THEM ON THE SUNDAY EVENING PRECEDING THE CONFERENCE, 
AND A FOLLOW-UP MEETING ON THURSDAY AFTERNOON AFTER THE FINAL PLENARY SESSION. 
A REPORT ON THE CONFERENCE BY HANNIS SMITH, FORMER PRESIDENT OF ASD, witt 
APPEAR IN THE Marcw ALA BuLLETIN. 


ALA Bulletin February 1961 





Mary FRANCES KENNON HAS BEEN APPOINTED DIRECTOR OF THE AASL ScHwoot LiBRaRY 
DEVELOPMENT PROVECT ANDO WILL TAKE UP HER OUTIES IN CHICAGO ON FEBRUARY 1. 
SHE WILL BE ON LEAVE FROM HER POSITION AS ASSOCIATE SUPERVISOR, SCHOOL LIBRARY 
SERVICES, STATE DEPARTMENT OF PuBLIC INSTRUCTION, RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA. 
THiS PROVECT WILL WORK TOWARD IMPLEMENTATION OF THE NEW STANDARDS FOR SCHOOL 
LIBRARY PROGRAMS AND 1S MADE POSSIBLE THROUGH A GRANT OF $100,000 FROM THE 
Councit on Lisrary Resources, Inc, 


WE ARE VERY SORRY TO ANNOUNCE THE RESIGNATION FROM THE HEADQUARTERS STAFF OF 
Mrs. ORCENA MAHONEY, EFFECTIVE APRIL 30, 1961. MRS. MAHONEY WAS THE FIRST 
EXECUTIVE SECRETARY OF THE ALA DiviSton OF CATALOGING AND CLASSIFICATION, 
ASSUMING THIS POSITION ON May 17, 1954. WITH THE REORGANIZATION OF ALA, 
SHE BECAME ExecuTIVe SECRETARY OF THE ALA RESOURCES aND TECHNICAL SERVICES 
DiviSion. WE SHALL MISS HER VERY MUCH. 


Davio H. CriFT 
January 18, 1961 Executive Director 


ALA Conferences: Cleveland, July 9-15, 1961; Miami Beach, June 17—23, 1962; 
Chicago (tentative), July 14-20, 1963; St. Louis, June 28—July 4, 1964; Detroit, 
July 4-10, 1965; New York, July 3—9, 1966; San Francisco, June 25—July 1, 
1967. Midwinter Meetings, Chicago: Jan. 31—Feb. 4, 1961; Jan. 23-28, 1962. 


Annual conference registration fee, $7.50 for members, $12.50 for nonmembers. 
Membership card must be presented at time of registration. 
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FILM 


Periodicals trom 1850 to 1900 ™ 


. no other printed source brings the historian, researcher and writer closer 
to the ideas and tastes of those critically important years. 

With this contemporaneous history of the times on microfilm in your 
library ... a panorama of life in America from 1850 to 1900 flows across the 
microfilm reader . . . reflecting the social, economic, and educational factors 
which tell the story of America during those fabulous fifty years. 


i 


TO GET A COMPLETE LIST OF THE 32 PERIOD- MICROPUBLISHING 


ICALS FROM 1850 to 1900 AVAILABLE ON DIVISION of 
MICROFILM, WRITE US FOR YOUR COPY OF 
THE “PERIODICAL PRESERVATION PLAN’”’. MICRO PHOTO INC. 


1700 Shaw Avenue °* Cleveland 12, Ohio 
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Bur Kénutks 70 FAYCs 


...in reference material, too! 


Years ago, when 

THE AMERICAN EDUCATOR ENCYCLOPEDIA 
was first published, it,was designed to be read and 
used by all ages...to be free of excessive wordage, yet 
comprehensive in coverage...and fairly priced. 

Today, at Tangley Oaks, we uphold these same 
convictions. As proof: THE AMERICAN EDUCATOR 
ENCYCLOPEDIA is still available in 10 volumes, 
Reckoned in terms of today’s dollar value, the 
price has not advanced in almost 30 years. 

Only by a high order of planning, selection and writing 
has this been possible and “encyclopedia obesity” 
been avoided ...with no sacrifice in quality, with wide 
coverage in the fewest possible words. Its 10,276 
articles in the 43 fields of human knowledge—with 8,200 
magnificent illustrations and 1,500 cross references— 
enlighten, satisfy and explain the speeded-up demand of 


a knowledge in our modern world. 


AMERICAN EDUCATOR ENCYCLOPEDIA 


WONDERLAND OF KNOWLEDGE pa . TANGLEY OAKS 


a EDUCATIONAL CENTER 


PICTURESQUE TALE OF PROGRESS OR oe z publisher’s house Lake Bluff, Illinois 
BOOK TRAILS a “Dedicated to the Creation of Better Books” 
JUNIOR INSTRUCTOR 


WORLD TOPICS YEAR BOOK 
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What makes the new edition of Collier’s 


we you refer readers to Collier’s Encyclopedia, 


you direct them to the most up-to-date major 


© The results of the 1960 Presidential election, 


including official electoral college vote. recent world events are covered in detail. And the 


facts behind the news become immediately evident. 


reference work available. In the new 1961 edition, 


New articles on Africa in turmoil. 

Collier’s—like the world it defines—is dynamic 
Details of the 1960 United States Census—  ... 5 oe , 
; : : The editors of Collier’s know that completeness is 
information not yet found in any other not a static quality—it must be carefully maintained. 


encyclopedia. That is why there are 140 new pages in the 1961 
edition; 225 new and revised articles; over 40,000 
¢ Expanded, revised hographies of John F. new words in the field of Social Science alone! 


Ke nned Lynde n Johnson Richard M.Nixon 250 more illustrations, all integrated with the text, 
Khrushchev and Castro, including all the make the new Collier’s visually richer. And an 


most recent developments. additional set of eight full-color transparencies 
explains the complex internal-combustion engine 


e A new article on Space Vehicles. reporting with a clarity that words or ordinary illustrations 


the latest advances in that vital field. alone could never achieve. 


; . : : “alites’s with o an 
{ new article on the International Bank & Recommend Collier's with confidence 


Fund that he Ips ¢ xplain today’s gold crisis Collier’s represents the combined knowledge of 
ys . : ae 
some of the world’s most eminent authorities. This 


year alone, fifty new contributors join its dis- 
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Encyclopedia unmistakably 1961” 


tinguished staff of experts. Among them you will 


find: Supreme Court Justice Felix Frankfurter: 
Nobel Prize Winners in Physics, Professors John 


Bridgman: and Dr. Willard 
Libby, Nobel Prize Winner in Chemistry. 


Bardeen and Percy 


An Encyclopedia with personality 
Think back to your college days. Remember the 
professor whose course everybody took? He pre- 
sented the same material the other instructors 
taught. But in a way that made students crowd his 
classroom. Call it color—or enthusiasm. Call it 
zest. Collier’s has that very quality. It draws 


readers back again and again. 


So readable, it invites use 


Students, scholars and casual readers alike are 
delighted by Collier’s appealing readability, ifs 
lucid, swift-paced style. They appreciate the way 
information is presented in an authoritative yet 
easy-to-absorb way. They like the vigorous lan- 
guage with modern editing. They discover after a 


few paragraphs that Collier’s is one encyclopedia 


you don’t have to grapple with. This is no accident. 
Collier’s was designed to be used. 

No wonder librarians report that readers refer to 
Collier’s more often than any other encyclopedia 


on their shelves. 
Write for free information 


No reference department is complete without the 
new 1961 Collier’s Encyclopedia. Write today for 
descriptive brochure and list of teaching aids in 
General Science, Social Studies and Language 
Arts. Please indicate your school or library affilia- 
tion. Collier’s Encyclopedia, Library & Educational 


Dept. B-1 640 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 


COLLIER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA 
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MB iiske UM att 


by Everett T. Moore 


SUSTAINING THE ATMOSPHERE OF CAUTION 
It is apparent that school librarians are bearing 
the brunt of attacks on library book selection 


public authorities in such activities), the state- 
ment is quite applicable in many American com- 
munities in 1961. 

The “Fiske report” (Marjorie Fiske’s Book 
Selection and Censorship, University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1959) is still timely. The causes 
for the “atmosphere of caution,” which Miss 
Fiske showed had been engendered in many 
school and pulic librarians, need to be probed 
just as carefully now as when she made her 
study several years ago. 

It is still difficult to determine what groups 


inspiring attacks that are now being 
“objec- 


may be 
made in a number of communities on 
tionable” books or authors. But although a direct 
connection often cannot be established, there are 
striking similarities in the pronouncements issued 
by several organizations and the specific objec- 
tions being raised against books in certain com- 


policies. Although it is generally believed that 
with regard to threats of censorship the times 
are better now than they were eight or ten 
years ago, it is not at all certain that they are 
better for many school librarians. 

“Private groups and public authorities in vari- 
ous parts of the country are working to remove 
books from sale, to censor textbooks, to label 
‘controversial’ books, to distribute lists of ‘ob- 
jectionable’ books or authors, and to purge li- 
braries.” So read an opening sentence of the 
“Freedom to Read” statement adopted in 1953 
by the ALA and the American Book Publishers 
Council. Except for a change of emphasis (pri- 
vate groups are now far more prominent than 


NEW IDEA FROM AMES 


A MOBILE SHELVING UNIT 


This new ''Y-Frame"' shelving unit, originally 
designed for the San Jose State College 
library, has been ordered by dozens of 
libraries and schools for exhibits, reference 
files, door barricades, sorting racks and 
general classroom use. Adjustable- shelf 
unit is 60” high; mounted on floor-protect- 
ing glides; choice of 18 colors. 

Many custom-designed Ames shelving units 
are now standard equipment in libraries and 
classrooms across the nation. Ames library 
equipment engineers will supply or design 
shelving to meet any individual requirement. 


W.R.AMES COMPANY 


SHELVING DIVISION 
MILPITAS, CALIFORNIA 


FREESTANDING SHELVING * MULTI-TIER CONSTRUCTION 
BOOKSTACK EQUIPMENT AND ACCESSORIES 


munities. 

Two organizations come to mind: the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution and America’s 
Future, Inc. Both have for some time been re- 
viewing school and college textbooks and passing 
on their fitness or unfitness. Librarians, teachers, 
publishers, and writers are feeling the weight of 
their efforts. 
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The DAR’s National Defense Committee pub- 
lished more than a year ago its Textbook Study, 
1958-1959 (available from the National Society, 
DAR, 1776 D Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C., 
for 15 cents), in which it undertook to prepare 
from lists approved by boards of education in 
all parts of the United States a master list of 
textbooks, classifying them as “satisfactory” or 
“unsatisfactory.” About fifty books qualified as 
“satisfactory” and 165 as “unsatisfactory.” 

Of the books investigated, “approximately 20 
per cent meet minimum DAR standards,” the 
Textbook Study reports; “that is, 
five promotes pride, confidence, and trust in our 
country, its traditions and principles; refrains 
from partisan presentation of such political con- 
cepts as world government and the United Na- 
tions; takes care not to include in bibliographies 
the names of persons with documented govern- 
ment records of Marxist or pro-Communist affili- 
ation without informing the students to that 
effect. The percentage of satisfactory textbooks 
is a bit higher in the elementary grades (where 
indoctrination is more difficult) and a little lower 
than 20 per cent in the high school categories.” 

Among the writers considered particularly ob- 
jectionable by the DAR are such “liberal, racial, 


only one in 


socialist, or labor agitators” as Harold Laski, 
Morris Ernst, Herbert Agar, Henry Steele Com- 
mager, Allan Nevins, Carl Carmer, Mark Storr, 
Vera M. Dean, George S. Counts, Harold Lass- 
well, Willard Goslin, Frank Magruder, and 
Zechariah Chaffee. Publications which come 
under their general condemnation are those of 
the Public Affairs Committee, the Twentieth 
Century Fund, the Foreign Policy Association, 
the Fund for the Republic, and Freedom Agenda 
(distributed by the League of Women Voters). 
“Most of the authors treat our Christian herit- 
age warily,” the study says; “most are guardedly 
patriotic, even in the satisfactory texts. The 
protestations in the Forewords and Prefaces are 
sometimes only ‘window dressing.’ It is quite 
possible that the authors realize that under pres- 
ent publishing conditions, they must impose 
limitations upon themselves if their books are 
to be published at all. This is no implied criti- 
cism of the publishers of textbooks; rather it 
raises the question of identifying the source 
which determines how textbooks shall be written 
as a prerequisite to their being purchased.” 
The study expresses particular displeasure 
over “the total lack of reference material critical 
of world government.” It deplores “so much 


CUDDLE BEAR OF PINEY FOREST 


by Anne M. Halladay, illustrated by Kurt Wiese 
Cuddle Bear’s school is all of Piney Forest and he 
learns from nearly everyone and everything in his 
glorious adventure of growing up. Children will be 
both entertained and instructed by this lovable bear's 
experiences, For ages 6-9. 128 pp. $2.50 


THE NEW LITTLE 

FUZZY GREEN WORM 

by Jessie Brown Marsh, illustrated by Morgan Stine- 
metz 


for 
the 
Young 


Reader s 


An ingenious tale of a little caterpillar whose debut 
into our bright world was an exciting, wonderful 
time for exploration. For ages 4-7. $1.75 


WEMBI, THE SINGER OF STORIES 
by Alice D. Cobble 


An old African tribal storyteller “fashions varied tales, infusing them with 
local color, simplicity, subtlety. Good for telling, grades 3-5.” Spencer G. 
Shaw, Library Journal 128 pp. $2.75 


THIS IS GOD’S WORLD 


by Mabel A. Niedermeyer 


A revised edition of a popular work on Christian stewardship for children. 
An ideal book for boys and girls to use either individually or in groups. 


For ages 8-11. 94 pp. $1.75 


ethany Press 


®. O. BOX 179 «+ ST. LOUIS 66, MO. 


Libra ry 
“She 
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realistic literature (much of it of a cheap, low 
grade of journalism)”; the repeated stressing, 
in history, geography, and literature anthologies, 
of such subjects as “prejudice,” “racial minori- 
“bigotry,” “tolerance,” “social acceptance,” 
and “mental health”; and the inclusion in music 
books of too many “work tunes” and “folk songs” 


from and national 


ties, 


(as distinguished “native 
airs’). 

The DAR suggests that individuals obtain the 
official textbook list in their community and 
check it against the DAR list; that they visit 
their superintendent, principal, or board of edu- 
them on what basis their text- 
(“Is the recommended read- 
trained in 
recognizing left-of-center names?”); that they 
ask whether the “fused disci- 
and that they consult their community 


cation and ask 
books are chosen 
ing material analyzed by a person 
school uses the 
plines”; 
leaders on how to get “satisfactory” books back 
into their school system. 

The program of America’s Future, 
diversified. From its headquarters in New Ro- 
chelle, New York, it publishes pamphlets (How 
the Reds Won, What’s Happened to Our Schools, 
How “Progressive” is Your School? are some of 
the titles) ; produces a radio program for John T. 


Inc.. is 


and sponsors a 
which is en- 


Flynn, one of its pamphleteers; 


Textbook Evaluation Committee, 


gaged in evaluating textbooks in all fields of 
education. The committee is concentrating first 
on high school textbooks. 

America’s Future describes the reason for its 
textbook reviewing as follows: “Over the 
decade a strange philosophy has crept into the 
teaching in our schools. ... Many of our young 
men and women are coming out of our high 
schools and colleges with a contempt for Ameri- 
can ideals. They have, instead, a notion that what 
they must work for and believe in is Big Gov- 
ernment which will do all their thinking for 
them and guarantee them from the 
cradle to the grave. 

“Much of this fuzzy thinking can be traced to 
the textbooks used in our schools today. 

“Unbelievable as it may seem there is not a 
single agency in America to which puzzled par- 
ents, teachers, and school board members can 
turn for an objective evaluation of the textbooks 
used in our schools.” 

A nationwide publicity campaign is planned 
by America’s Future as four 
hundred textbooks have been reported on by the 
reviewers, to call attention to the 


past 


security 


soon as at least 
committee’s 
availability of their reviews. 

E. Merrill Root, author of Brainwashing in 
the High Schools; an Examination of Eleven 


American History Textbooks  (Devin-Adair, 


LIBRARY SERVICE NATIONALLY 


America’s largest 


exclusive wholesale 


library booksellers to 


SCHOOL, PUBLIC AND UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES. 


Complete in-print book service utilizing electronic business equip- 


ment to the fullest advantage to give you prompt delivery and re- 


ports. Complete invoice included with every shipment. 


Your source of supply for publications of over 3,000 publishers. 


LIBRARY SERVICE COMPANY, INC. 


Denton, Texas 
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1957), is listed as one of the reviewers. His 
name is a familiar one to many teachers and 
librarians, for, whether or not they have read 
his book, many have had it cited to them as a 
standard guide to “subversion” in the public 
schools. The DAR cites it approvingly. To its 
own list of “unsatisfactory” textbooks it adds 
the eleven listed by Root as “objectionable” for 
their views on American government. 

A regional group which is heard from through- 
out the United States is Texans for America. 
This committee recently has been protesting 
adoption by the Texas State Board of Education 
of a number of textbooks. One book, The Stock- 
men’s Handbook, it said, was “too welfare state- 
ish in its discussion of farm issues.” The com- 
mittee was also reported to have determined that 
John Gunther and Carl Sandburg are subversive. 

Taking a positive position concerning the need 
for placing more anticommunist books in li- 
braries, American Opinion (Belmont, Massachu- 
setts) published a list in its January 1959 issue 
entitled “One Hundred Steps to the Truth.” A 
public librarian reported not long ago that a 
group of leading citizens of his town who were 
enthusiastically pushing an anticommunist move- 
ment in the community had approached him to 
ask that the books on this list be placed in the 
library. The librarian reported that his library 
had thirty of the books on the list. Twenty-four 
were out of print, he said, and of the remaining 
twenty-four he had not been able to find reviews. 
He noted that forty-five of the books were pub- 
lished by Devin-Adair, Regnery, Bookmailer, and 
Caxton. Whether public school librarians have 
been pressed to employ this list as an aid to 
their book selection is not known; but it is a 
list that all librarians would do well to know 
about. 

From the opposite pole comes an expression 
of dissatisfaction with the quality and content 
of textbooks. Fred M. Hechinger reports in the 
New York Times, December 4, 1960, that at 
meetings of the National Council for Social 
Studies, held in Boston in November, Albert 
Alexander, textbook analyst for the New York 
City Board of Education, had warned that books 
are becoming more standardized and more cau- 
tious in avoiding controversy. He pointed out that 
textbook publishers and authors have tradition- 
ally had to worry about state-wide adoption 
committees and local pressures, and that this, 
in combination with the fact that textbook pub- 
lishing has now become “twentieth-century big 
business” has led to “a bundle of compromises.” 

Oscar Handlin, the Harvard historian, was re- 
ported to be “dismayed by the low intellectual 
level” even of books by distinguished authors. 


ere tts Ae 
for Libraries 


in Leading Library Media* 


THE GO-AWAY BIRD 
By Muriet Spark. Eleven stories with 
the brilliance that is the author’s hall- 


mark. $3.75 
*ALA Booklist and Library Journal 


THE BRITANNICA LIBRARY OF 
GREAT AMERICAN WRITING 


Edited with introductions by Louis 
UNTERMEYER. More than 450 master- 
works of over 165 important American 
writers. 2 vols., boxed. A Britannica Press- 
Lippincott Book. $15.00 
* ALA Booklist 


THE WONDERS | SEE 


By Joun K. Terres. Exciting gees of 
wild creatures from a naturalist’s note- 
books. Drawings by Walter Ferguson. 

% Library Journal $5.00 
GREAT PRESIDENTIAL 
DECISIONS 
State Papers that Changed the 
Course of History 
Selected with Comments by Ricuarp B. 
Morais. The texts of 34 decisions with 
illuminating comments. 57.50 
% Library Journal (“highly recommended”) 


THE WINE COUNTRY OF FRANCE 


By Epwarp Hyams. A complete guide 
to French wines and wine regions. Maps. 

$4.50 
* Library Journal (“well recommended”) 


CROSSROADS 
Land and Life in Southwest Asia 
By Georce B. Cressey, Ph.D. The great 
new geographic study of the Middle East 
by the “Dean of Asiatic Geographers.” 
Maps, photographs. $12.00 
% Library Journal 
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“The unwillingness to raise questions of any 
sort,” he said, “must make the subject frightfully 
deadening to the student compelled to use the 
books.” 

As long ago as 1952, Benjamin Fine had re- 
ported in the New York Times (May 25) that 
a growing censorship of school and college text- 
books in this country was causing our leading 
educators serious concern. A nationwide study 
of book censorship conducted by the Times had 
shown that self-appointed committees were being 
organized in many areas to screen books, text- 
books, and general library books. The censor- 
ship was usually conducted in the name of a 
patriotic organization or committee set up to 
protect the community against subversive litera- 
ture. “Librarians,” the study found, “are in- 
timidated by outside pressures in their choice 
of books and other materials. Unwilling to risk 
a public controversy, they meekly accept the re- 
quests of the self-appointed censorship groups.” 

The Times concluded that the attacks on “sub- 
versive” school texts appeared to be part of a 
general campaign against public schools and 
other educational institutions. 

There seems to be considerable evidence that 
public schools and their librarians face a situ- 
1961 at as that in 

eee 


ation in least as serious 


1952. 
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PICTURE BOOKS 


THE HOUSE THAT JACK BUILT 

A Mother Goose Tale illustrated by Paut Gat- 

pone. A new presentation of a classic to make 

this generation merry. 4-8. 9% x 7%. 323 pages. 
Mar. $2.25* 


MISS ESTA MAUDE’S SECRET 

Written and illustrated by W. T. Cummuncs. 
This exciting adventure w’.l delight fans of The 
Kid and The Girl in the White Hat. 7% x 9%. 
32 pages. Feb. $2.50* 


WHO LIVES IN THIS MEADOW? 

By Grenn O. Brovucu. Illustrated by JEANNE 
Benpick. This new science-nature book tells about 
the meadow animals and their home. 6-10. 
7% x 9%. 48 pages. Feb. $2.50* 


THE MIDDLE GROUP 
A GIFT FOR GENGHIS KHAN 


By Frances Jacoss AvBerts. Illustrated by Ra- 
FAELLO Busont. The stirring story of a 12-year-old 
boy and his love for a baby camel. 7-11. 5% x 8. 
112 pages. Mar. $2.75 


A PROMISE TO OUR COUNTRY 

By Captain James Catvert, USN. Illustrated by 
James Daucuerty. A clear explanation of each 
part of the Pledge of Allegiance that American 
school children make every day. 7 and up. 7% 
x 97%. 32 pages. Apr. $2.00* 


BALLOONS FLY HIGH 

By Lynn and Gray Poote. Ilustrated by RicHarp 
Bercer. A perfect way to introduce youngsters to 
the space age. Experiments and drawings. 8-12. 
6% x 9%. 72 pages. Mar. $2.75 


SODDY 

By Jesse Stuart. Illustrated by Ropert Henne- 
BERGER. A tender story of a boy who strives to keep 
a beloved calf. 7-11. 5% x 8.112 pp. Apr. $2.50 


TAKE A NUMBER 

By Jeanne Benpick and Marcia Levin. IIlus- 
trated by Jeanne Benvicx. Fun and games that 
show how fascinating numbers can be. 6% x 9%. 
64 pages. Apr. $2.75 


MORE RESEARCH IDEAS FOR YOUNG 
SCIENTISTS 

By Georce Barr. Illustrated by Muprep Wat- 
trip. Over 80 experiments in chemistry, meteor- 


ology, astronomy and physics. 10 and up. 5% x 8. 
Mar. $3.00 


THE CHOCTAW CODE 

By Russext Davis and Brent AsHABRANNER. The 
story of a unique friendship between a Choctaw 
Indian and an American teenager. 10 and up. 
5¥% x 8. 170 pages. Mar. $3.00 


TEENAGES 
SCIENCE AND MUSIC 


By Metvin Bercer and Frank Crark. Illustrated 
by Gustav Scurorrer. The dynamic part science 
plays in music is lucidly demonstrated in this 
useful, new book. 5¥% x 8. 192 pages. Apr. $3.00 


SECRETS OF MINOS 

By Aran Honour. The story of Sir Arthur Evans 
and the fascinating things he learned about the 
mysterious land of the Minotaur. Photographs. 
5¥% x 8. 192 pages. Feb. $3.25 


WHERE SPEED IS KING 

By Marcaret O. and Epwin Hype. Illustrated 
by Crirrorp Geary. Revised and latest data on 
sports racing plus a chapter on space speed. 5% 
x 8. 144 pages. Mar. $2.75 


Illustrated catalog and annotated science and social science lists available. 
Prices and publication dates are tentative. *Special library edition available. 


WHITTLESEY HOUSE, A division of the McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY 
330 West 42 Street New York 36, N. Y. 
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LET'S READ TOGETHER 
Books for Family Enjoyment 


An annotated listing of 500 titles for family reading aloud or 
for the child’s own library. Arranged in 24 subject categories 
with age levels shown. Prepared by a joint committee of the 
Children’s Services Division and the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers. 1960 $1.50 

10 copies $13.50; 25, $27.50; 50, $50 


A BASIC BOOK COLLECTION 
FOR ELEMENTARY GRADES, 7th Edition 


Lists and annotates 1000 in-print books and magazines for a 
balanced working collection for grades K-8. Titles arranged by 
subject with grade level and complete buying and cataloging 
information. Subject, author, title index. 1960 $2.00 


A BASIC BOOK COLLECTION 
FOR JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS, 3d Edition 


A balanced selection of over 1000 in-print titles for grades 7, 8 
and 9. Complete buying and cataloging information in addition 
to annotations for each title. Indexed. 1960 $2.00 


THE BOOKLIST 
AND SUBSCRIPTION BOOKS BULLETIN 


Issued twice monthly, reviews current books for children, young 
people and adults recommended for library purchase. Features 
the unique reviews of encyclopedias and other reference works, 
both recommended and not recommended for purchase. 23 is- 
sues. Regular price $6.00 


Special Combination Price Offer 


Either of the new Basic Book Collections . . . for Elementary 
Grades . . . for Junior High Schools and a new or additional 
subscription to The Booklist and Subscription Books Bulletin 
at the money saving price of only $6.75 


A BASIC BOOK COLLECTION 
FOR HIGH SCHOOLS, 6th Edition 


Nearly 1500 titles annotated and arranged according to the 
Dewey classification with classification numbers, subject head- 
ings, LC Card numbers and general reading level. Professional 
helps include separate lists of magazines and selection aids in 
the audio-visual field. 1957 $2.75 


RICHER BY ASIA 


Detailed notes on 80 outstanding adult books on Asia especially 
suitable for young people. Includes sample book talks, bibliog- 
raphy for discussion leaders, sources of films and free materials, 
and program suggestions. 1959 $1.25 
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UT eS 


CUT 
me) 
market for 
Christian- 
aT 
STL €s 


Counseling today’s youth is a big order. Parents and youngsters 
alike feel deep need for new approaches, new ideas. Here are 
perceptive books . . . specially written to satisfy this rising market. 
Each is a sure guide to practical Christian living. 


CONCORDIA’S BEST-SELLING YOUTH BOOKS 


Teen-Ager, Your Church Is For You 

By Walter Riess. Lively chapters written to 
encourage teens in church-going and church 
life. Gives direct answers to their questions. 
Ideal for counseling. 88 pages, paper, $1.00 


For You, Teen-Ager in Love 

By Walter Riess. Down-to-earth Christian 
guidance. Discusses too-hasty marriage, pet- 
ting, going steady, remaining single, true 
basis of marriage. Speaks to teens in their 
own language. 78 pages, paper, $1.00 


Time to Pray 

By Elmer N. Witt. Over 90 prayers for youth, 
mostly original. Topics include sports, music, 
travel, conformity, temptation, a life mate, 
plus many others. 78 pages, paper, $1.00 


See Concordia ads in TIME magazine 


Teen-Ager, Christ Is for You 


By Walter Riess. Talks directly to youth 
about personal problems regarding social 
expression, sex, vocation, relationship to the 
Bible. 83 pages, paper, $1.00 


Teen-Ager, the Bible Speaks to You 
Edited by Walter Riess. Offers 43 Scripture 
selections picked by teen-agers who tell why 
these are their favorite readings. Their fresh 
viewpoints stimulate new Bible reading. 

104 pages, paper, $1.00 


Write for your FREE CATALOG 


oncordia 


PUBLISHING HOUSE 


Please Mention the ALA Bulletin When Writing Our Advertisers 
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New APEX BOOKS 


Unabridged Paperbound Reprints 


The Theology of the Old Testament 


Orro J. Baas. “An important contribution to present 
thinking about biblical problems. . . .”—Chicago Theologi- 
cal Seminary Register El $1.50 


The Beginning of Christianity 
Crarence Tucker Craic. “The most exciting book on 
early Christianity that has come this way for years.”— 
Christian Century E2 $1.75 

The Counselor in Counseling 
Sewarp Hirtner. “First aid to pastors who have dis- 
covered their responsibility for giving personal counsel- 
ing. . . .”"—Christian Century E3 $1.25 

John Wesley 


Francis J. McConnett. “In the immense library gathered 
round Wesley’s name, this book takes a foremost place.”— 


Religion in Life E4 $1.75 


Making Prayer Real 
Lynn J. Rapcuirre. “A book for the prayerful person 
seeking an increasingly rich experience in prayer .. .”— 
Chicago Theological Seminary Register E6 $1.25 
A Theology for the Social Gospel 


Watter Rauscuensuscu. “The real founder of social 
Christianity in this country. . . . Its most brilliant and 
generally satisfying exponent.”—RrinHoLpD Niesunr 


E7 $1.75 
Why Do Men Suffer? 
Lesurze D. Weatnerneap. “Every man and woman 
should read it in seeking a sensible approach in facing 
life with its mystery. . . ."—The Lutheran E8 $1.25 
Papa Was a Preacher 
ALyENE Porter. “A record of a large family abounding 


with goodness of spirit and humor and rambunctious liv- 
ing.”—J. C. Agnew in the New York Times. E5 $1 


Abingdon ‘Press 


Nashville 2, Tennessee 
In Canada: G. R. Welch Company, Ltd., Toronto In Australasia: Thomas C. Lothian, Melbourne 
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Britannica fills the spaces 
your book budget can’t! 


An investment in Britannica — the reference 
standard of the world—is an investment in the 
best. Your students need and use Britannica 
more because it covers more high school sub- 
jects more thoroughly than any other reference. 


The 24 volumes of Encyclopaedia Britannica 
are equivalent to a library of 1,000 books... 
yet they cost less than one-tenth as much. 
Britannica gives your students the knowledge 
and authority of world-recognized leaders in 
every field . . . yet its 38,000,000 words cost 
just $6.48 per million (much lower than the 
word cost of less comprehensive references). 

This latest revision of Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica is equivalent to the up-dating of 700 
regular reference books. No other reference set 
is as extensively and economically kept up-to- 
date for your students. 


It is the most complete . . . the most authorita- 
tive .. . the most readable . . . the most useable 
reference set you can provide your students. 
Britannica offers you an incomparable com- 
bination of quality, quantity and economy. 
Invest in the latest edition of Encyclopaedia 
Britannica —it is certainly your oe book 


budget bargain ! 


“The reference standard of the world” 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 


For information prepared especially for librarians, send a post card to John R. Rowe, 
Educational Director, Dept. 224-ED, Encyclopaedia Britannica, 425 N. Michigan, Chicago 11, Ill. 
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by Germaine Krettek 


PROSPECTS FOR LIBRARY LEGISLATION 
IN THE 87TH CONGRESS 


At noon on January 3, 1961, a new Congress 
will convene. Later in the month the President’s 
Budget and State of the Union messages will be 
sent to the Congress. 

Until then, of course, we will not actually 
know what appropriation is being recommended 
for the Library Services Act for fiscal 1962 or 
what other educational programs relating to li- 
braries will be recommended for action in the 
87th Congress. Taking into consideration the 
1960 platform statements, the speeches made by 
the President-elect, and the composition of the 
new Congress it seems likely that federal aid to 
education will be a priority issue. 


New Edition 


To plan for ALA’s legislative activity in 1961 
the Federal Relations Committee held a_ two- 
day meeting in Washington on December 5-6, 
1960. A number of consultants also participated 
in some of the discussions, including Dr. Ralph 
Flynt, assistant commissioner and director of 
Legislative Services Branch, U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation. There was consideration of a number of 
measures of concern to libraries but discussion 
centered mainly on possible legislation relating 
to school and college libraries. Following are 
the proposals which, at this time, seem most 
likely to come up for early action by the 87th 
Congress: 


General aid to education 


Given sustained public support, it is possible 
a satisfactory general education bill can be en- 
acted in the 87th Congress. In the last session, 
both Houses of Congress for the first time in 
history passed school-aid bills. The Senate- 
passed bill contained language which would have 
permitted the use of federal funds for “instruc- 
tional materials other than textbooks.” Final ac- 
tion, however, was blocked by the conservative 
coalition in the House Rules Committee and in- 


YEARBOOK 


of 
INTERNATIONAL 
ORGANIZATIONS 


1960-1961 
8th edition 


Text in French 
Brussels 


we WORLD'S LEAD, 
4 


c. 1,400 pages 


complete English subtitling and indexing and an English glossary 


1960 $16.00 


STECHERT-HAENER, Inc. 


\* 
"National BOOKS” 
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directly by lack of White House support. With 
strong backing from the new Administration a 
bill providing federal grants for school construc- 
tion and teachers’ salaries now seems to be in 
a more favorable position. In supporting such a 
measure we will urge that the needs of school 
libraries and librarians be recognized and insist 
that such education bills include legislative lan- 
guage to permit the use of federal funds by the 
states for the purchase of books, audio-visual 
and other materials for school libraries and also 
that the term “teacher” be defined to include 
school librarians. 


National Defense Education Act of 1958 


This law does not expire until 1962, but to 
assure proper administrative planning and con- 
tinuity of appropriations it seems likely the ques- 
tion of its extension and probable amendments 
will come up in this first session. The extent of 
its revision and the amount of money authorized 
will undoubtedly be influenced by what happens 
to the general aid-to-education bill. 

As a result of library experience to date under 
the present National Defense Education Act the 
constituent units of the American Library As- 


MAIN INGREDIENT 
OF THIS 

saat 
BOOKMOBILE... 


HS 
we LIE 


TP ps 
pe eB a . 


This economical ‘‘Pioneer’’ Book- 
mobile for Monroe County, Florida, 
has a capacity of 1600 books and a 
surprising amount of room for pa- 
trons and librarian. Two large venti- 
lating skylights, two 12-volt circulat- 
ing fans plus complete foil insulation 
add to the comfort of the personnel. 
Shelving and check-out desk are of 
matching oak. 


sociation most closely concerned have recently 
been conducting a study of the effects of the 
law and are proposing to the appropriate author- 
ities that the Act be amended to provide finan- 
cial assistance for school libraries by authorizing 
payments to state educational agencies for the 
improvement and extension of school library re- 
sources and services to support the school cur- 
riculum, either by expanding existing titles or 
adding a separate title. 


Federal grants to college libraries 


Legislation is currently being developed under 
the sponsorship of ACRL which will provide fed- 
eral aid to institutions of higher education for 
the acquisition of books, periodicals, documents, 
and related library materials and for necessary 
binding of same. Essentially, the proposed bill 
provides the opportunity for any accredited col- 
lege or university library to avail itself of a 
federal grant for its library in each of five years, 
of up to 25 per cent of the amount expended 
by its library for materials in the fiscal year 
immediately preceding the effective date of the 
Act. This amount must be matched in new money 
by the institution itself. 


Boor 
ss 


Bef y 


e Every Gerstenslager Bookmobile is a happy combination 
of two elements...the librarian’s own requirements and tiie 
company’s ability to incorporate these needs into an efficient 
unit. Book capacity, floor planning, crew requirements, heat- 
ing, lighting, air conditioning and fixtures are all considera- 
tions. Your Gerstenslager representative is prepared to help 
you...ready to show you how to get the most for the least 
cost. There’s no obligation—write or phone for a meeting at 
your convenience. 


CERSTENSLAGE BOOKMOBILES 


THE GERSTENSLAGER COMPANY « WOOSTER, OHIO * CUSTOM BODIES SINCE 1860 
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* Standard’s 
Library Furniture 


Form and function combine with 
specialized craftsmanship and the 
finest materials to make 
Standard’s line of library furniture 


the complete answer to your \ 
library operation and decor. We 


DESIGNED ... by our own technical staff 
working with the nation’s top library furni- 
ture designers. 


BUILT ..of rugged, long- 
service hard woods, imple- 
mented by the finest tradition- 
ally proved cabinetry tech- 
niques — and hand finished to 
gleaming perfection. 


UNCONDITIONALLY 
GUARANTEED... 
against warping, splitting and 
defects of material and workmanship 

for a full year. 


The famous, nationally recognized and ac- 
cepted Donnell line of library furniture 
is exclusively manufactured by Standard 
Wood Products. 


Send today for our latest catalog. 
Study it at your leisure. Then call in 
our free planning service specialists 
to get maximum quality, service and 
layout efficiency. No obligation, of 
course, 


STANDARD WOOD PRODUCTS CORP 


LIBRARY DIVISION 


10 Columbus Circle * New York 19, N.Y. 


Academic facilities 

Hearings were held last spring on various 
proposals for grants or loans to institutions of 
higher education for the construction of college 
classrooms, laboratories, and libraries. It is ex- 
pected that new legislation in this area will again 
be introduced. There are also strong indications 
that measures providing federal funds for the 
construction of medical libraries may be given 
support. 


Library Services Act 

Now that the Library Services Act has been 
extended for another five years, an appropriation 
request for fiscal 1962 (July 1961—June 30, 1962) 
will be included in the President’s Budget Mes- 
sage. In view of the action of the House of 
Representatives in passing the extension bill 
under Suspension of the Rules, and the splendid 
record of accomplishments by the states to date, 
it is hoped the total amount authorized by Pub- 
lic Law 86-679 will be recommended, $7,500,000. 
In fiscal 1962 it will be of vital importance for 
each state to obligate and expend all of its al- 
location since there will be no carry-over of 
funds. It is unlikely Congress will be willing to 
appropriate more than the states show ability 
to match and use in the twelve-month period. 


Interstate compacts 

Early in the first session it is expected a bill 
will be introduced “granting the consent of Con- 
gress to interstate compacts for the development 
of libraries and library services.” 


Florence Agreement 

The Association is requesting that legislation 
to implement the Florence Agreement be in- 
troduced and considered early in the session by 
the House Ways and Means Committee. This 
Unesco-sponsored agreement on the importation 
of educational, scientific, and cultural materials 
was ratified by the Senate in 1960. 


Other probable legislation 


Measures on which action was not completed 
in the last Congress will need to be reintroduced 
as new bills this year. Plans are under way to 
have bills drafted which will revise the deposi- 
tory library laws; permit donation of surj!us 
personal property to tax-supported and pnbs!iciy- 
owned and -operated libraries and give indi- 
viduals making contributions to public libraries 
the same tax benefits as now extended to those 
making gifts to “educational institutions,” hospi- 
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Announcing... 


ERE AT LAST are books that make the 
H complexities of modern science both 
intelligible and richly fascinating for young 
people (and adult readers as well). 

Designed to satisfy a need long felt by scien- 
tists, educators, and librarians, The Science 
and Discovery Series—the first four of which 
will be published this spring—goes far beyond 
the mere mental “stamp collecting” that char- 
acterizes too much of young people’s science 
literature today. 

Instead of bon-bons of curious unrelated 
facts, boys and girls are here served the very 
meat and drink of science—in a form that exer- 
cises their mental muscles and enables them 
to discover for themselves the thrill of intel- 
lectual achievement. 


19H SLM 


ZU 


ATOMIC PHYSICS TO- 
DAY, by O. R. Frisch. A 
leading physicist discusses 
all the major current prob- 
lems in the physics of the 
atom, in an engaging and 
understandable way. Illus- 
trated. March, $4.50 


yout 1S RELATIVITY? by 

D. Landau & J. S. 
. A simple, accu- 
rate, and delightfully witty 
explanation of the special 
theory of relativity by two 
Russian physicists. Illus- 
trated. April, $2.50 


The Science and Discovery Series is distin- 
guished by authoritative authorship, clear and 
enjoyable writing, the elegance of logical ideas, 
and illuminating glimpses of the scientist's 
unfolding view of the universe in mid-twentieth 
century—the exciting universe of tomorrow 
which young readers of the 1960s will inherit. 


Using suitable techniques at the appropriate 
level, these books bring within the understand- 
ing of alert teen-agers the basic concepts and 
applications of modern science, including such 
developments as the quantum theory, rela- 
tivity, “strange particles,” DNA, and others. 


Here indeed is the wide world of contem- 
porary science as scientists themselves know it 
—made meaningful for perhaps the first time 
to youthful readers. 


GALILEO AND THE SCI- 
ENTIFIC REVOLUTION, by 
Laura Fermi & Gilberto 
Bernardini. A fresh, un- 
sentimental look at the 
father of modern science 
and his towering mind. 
Illustrated. March, $3.50 


THE LONG ROAD TO 
MAN, by Robert L. Lehr- 
man. The evolution of life, 
from its origin in the 
“soup” of the primeval 
ocean to the rise of man. 
Illustrated. April, $3.95 


BASIC BOOKS PUBLISHERS 


59 Fourth Avenue, New York 3, N.Y. 
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New Juveniles 


The Littlest Star 


by Sally Jackson 
Illustrated by Dick Martin 
An Easy-to-Read Picture Story 


Each and every year thousands 
of little girls enter the enchanting, 
magical world of ballet dancing. 
Susie is one of these little girls 
who, clutching her leotard and 
slippers, knows how it feels to sit 
on the sidelines while she watches the 
older children succeed. Readers of all ages will 
rejoice as stubborn Susie finds her first 
success. Here is a book which any first 
grader can really read alone. 


32 pp—8's x 11 reinforced cloth 
Ages 4-8 February 27th 
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Stubborn Binnder 


by Carol Dornfield Stevenson 
Illustrated by Betty Beeby 


Binnder was a beautiful, black pony who 
lived in a large meadow. Binnder was stub- 
born! And: because of this, Binnder had no 
friends. Then Brenda came along...a little 
girl with as much patience as eaten had 
stubborness. Binnder sniffed at Brenda’s daisy 
chain, and she sniffed back at him, and he 
and Brenda became friends. 


32 pp—6% x 8 reinforced cloth 
Ages 4-8 February 27th 
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for Spring ...196I 


The Cats on Pier 56 


by Helen Kay 
Illustrated by Ralph Ricketts 


Set against the background of New York 
harbor, with all its great ships loading and 
unloading, THE CATS ON PIER 56 is the 
enchanting story of what happens when a 
kitten named Minnie moves in with a long- 
shoreman named Mike. 


48 pp—8%s x 11 reinforced cloth color 
Ages 6-10 March 27th 2.75 


s 


Kim the Kitten 
by Elizabeth Laing Stewart 
An Easy-to-Read Photo Story 
The “Hero” of KIM THE KITTEN is 
roguish, mischievous, and inquisitive, and 
the reader will be quick to identify the 


The Green Slippers 


by Saint-Marcoux 


kitten’s experiences and excursions with his 
own hesitant steps into the big mysterious 
outside world. A book which any first 
grader can really read all by himself. 


32 pp—8%s x 11 reinforced cloth photos 
Ages 4-8 February 27th $2.50 


Flight Angel 


by Catherine Cleven 
Illustrated by Robert A. Jones 


In an effort to forget her lost love, Coral 
Sands applies for a job as an airline hostess. 
At the Miami training school her days are 
full of hard work, fun, new romance, and 
mystery! FLIGHT ANGEL is a career book 
which combines thrilling suspense with 
factual information, and is a must for all 
teen-age readers. 
192 pp—5% x 8 
Ages: 12 and up 


Samuel the Ambitious Flea 
by Pamela Lloyd 
Illustrated by the author 


Samuel Flea came from a respectable family 
who lived on a black, curly dog named 
Tammy. One day, Samuel decided to have 
some adventure, so, the following morning, 
he set out to see the world. His travels are 
a story that he will never tire of telling 
and a book that will delight all youngsters. 


32 pp—6% x 8 reinforced paper over board color 
Ages 4-8 February 27th 0 


cloth black & white 
March 27th $3.50 


at all hookstores 


14 East Jackson Blivd., Chicago 4, IIlinois Qe 


Translated by Judy Taylor 


Paris is the setting for this enchanting story 
of a young girl who allows an escapade to 
lead her to the Opera where she promptly 
falls in love with the life of the ballet. She 
is caught up in the exhilarating new world 
of the ballet. How she advances fro.a “opera 
rat’’ to prima ballerina, and what she dis- 
covers when she arrives there is charmingly 
told. 


176 pp—4% x 7% cloth black & white 
Ages: 12 andup February 27th $2.95 


Lost 


Statesmen 
by Edwin P. Hoyt 
Illustrated by 
Frank Aloise 


Here are the stories of 
ten famous Americans 
all of whom had one 
common goal. From 
Aaron Burr to Robert 
Taft —all sought the 
presidency, and all lost. Despite this, each 
man was a great statesman and politician, 
and each deeply affected the destiny of his 
own period. Their lives reflect the comedies 
and tragedies of the American political scene 
in this “capsule” history of our country. 


274 pp—5% x8 cloth black & white line drawings 
Ages: 12 and up March 27th $3.50 
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Wonderful new books 
the child can read by himself 


GOLDEN BEGINNING READERS 
in sturdy GOLDENCRAFT Library Binding 


Each $1.49 net 


* 


A* 


: +» WONDERFUL Grades 1 and 2 
*., “HOUSE 


This delightful series is care- 
fully prepared by distin- 
guished writers, artists and edi- 
tors to entertain and encourage 
the child who is just learning 
to read. Lively, appealing sto- 
ries are illustrated with four- 
color pictures on every page. 


NEW TITLES 


WHALE HUNT 

By JANE WERNER WATSON, illus- 
trations by Claude Humbert. The 
exciting story of a boy named 
Ron whose heart’s desire is to 
catch a whale. (He does, too.) 
September. 


PEAR-SHAPED HILL 

By Irvine A. LEITNER, illustra- 
tions by Bernice Myers. The ad- 
ventures of a boy and girl who 
live on opposite sides of a pear- 
shaped hill, and what happens 
when they meet. September 


PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED 


TOO MANY BOZOS 

By LILIAN Moore, illustrations 
by Susan Perl. The story of a 
little boy and his amazing suc- 
cession of pets. 


WONDERFUL HOUSE 

By MARGARET WIsE Brow , il- 
lustrations by J. P. Miller. A well- 
known fantasy by one of Amer- 
ica’s outstanding writers of books 
for children. 


ROUND ROUND WORLD 
Written and illustrated by 
MICHAEL Douc_as. All about the 
world-wide travels of a delight- 
ful cat named Barnaby. 


WHERE DO YOU LIVE? 

By Eva Knox Evans, illustra- 
tions by Beatrice Darwin. About 
a fascinating walk through the 
woods. 


BELLING THE CAT 
AND OTHER STORIES 


By LELAND B. Jacoss, illustra- 
tions by Harold Berson. Three 
famous folk tales, retold with 
wit, warmth and simplicity by a 
specialist in children’s literature. 


THE KING WHO LEARNED 
TO SMILE 

By SeyMour REIT, illustrations 
by Gordon Laite. How poor 
Harold, a king, learns to be 


happy. 


JUST FOR FUN 

By PATRICIA SCARRY, illustrations 
by Richard Scarry. Simple, 
rhythmic prose describes the 
escapades of some delightful 
animals. 


LITTLE BLACK PUPPY 

By CHARLOTTE ZOLOTOW, illus- 
trations by Lillian Obligado. 
About a mischievous puppy and 
his people. 


Write for a complete list of Golden Books in Goldencraft Library binding. 
Golden Press, Educational Division, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 
Publishers of the Golden Book Encyclopedia 
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New educational trends and media 


—their impact on school libraries 


by Carolyn Whitenack 


One of the most crucial problems facing all 
of librarianship in this age of increased com- 
plexity and greater specialization is the effec- 
tive use of the vast accumulation of knowl- 
edge. The explosion of knowledge affects our 
work everywhere. In addition to the unprec- 
edented growth in books, periodicals, news- 
papers, and other print outlets, there is also 
an increase in materials in the newer media— 
films, filmstrips, tapes, and the like. Along 
with these newer media are new ways of learn- 
ing, such as the auto-instructional devices. 
These new materials and new ways are some- 
times referred to as technology in education. 

The difficult task of keeping up with new 
information, of building on the best that is 
now known, of eliminating outmoded ideas 
and practices, of avoiding costly duplication 
of effort, of availing ourselves of the help 
that can be afforded by the newer media con- 
fronts all librarians who are concerned with 
the educational role of libraries. 


School administrators, teachers, and _li- 


@ Miss Whitenack, 
associate professor of 
education at Purdue 
University, edited the 
special section of the 
Bulletin which fol- 
She is second 
vice president of ALA 


lows. 


and is active in the 

American Association 

of School Librarians. 

She represents ALA 
on the Educational Media Council (see page 152), 
serving also as chairman of the National Di- 
rectory of New Media Project. 


brarians face the additional problems of relat- 
ing knowledge to formal teaching and learn- 
ing; of meeting the heightened expectation 
for quality in education while confronting 
soaring enrollments; of obtaining well-quali- 
fied personnel and adequate financial support; 
and of giving more individual attention to 
learners. There must be mastery of subject 
matter and at the same time development of 
creativity and inventiveness in solving prob- 
lems. Teachers and school librarians have to 
do better planning, using a wealth of teaching 
materials and varied approaches to accom- 
modate individual differences. 

One of the most challenging and perhaps 
one of the most urgent tasks of the myriad 
facing school librarians is the task of assessing 
the role of the school library in the utilization 
and adaptation of the newer educational me- 
dia remembering always that the traditional 
medium, print, has been and continues to be 
the most versatile, adaptable, and inexpen- 
sive tool of learning. 

Whether librarians in a school system or 
librarians in other types of libraries make 
effective use of these varied new materials will 
depend on many factors, not the least of which 
is an understanding of their’ place in society, 
in the educational system, and in libraries. 
The test of all educational material is whether 
it makes better learning possible. How will the 
newer educational media affect the responsi- 
bility of the librarian of every type of library 
to improve the library program? No one 
knows exactly what the role of the newer me- 
dia will be, since they are still in a develop- 
mental stage, but the articles in this issue of 
the Bulletin should intensify the thinking of 
librarians and perhaps place them in a new 
perspective. eee 
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Educational technology— 


a new force 


by James D. Finn 


e Dr. Finn, chairman 
of the Department of 
Audio-Visual Educa- 
University of 
Southern California, 
is president of the De- 
partment of Audio- 
Visual Education, Na- 
tional Education Asso- 


ciation. 


tion, 


Sir Charles Snow, the eminent British novelist- 
scientist, has been setting international audi- 
ences of intellectuals on their collective ears 
with his bold statement of the conflict between 
two cultures—the scientific and the literary. 
The inhabitants of the worlds of Eliot and 
Rutherford cannot speak with each other; they 
cannot understand each other; they hold dif- 
fering social philosophies; they are in conflict 
the world over. What has gone unnoticed in all 
of this interest in Sir Charles (he recently 
indicated that he has stirred up so much busi- 
ness in the field of cultural discussion that he 
is a “one man corporation”) is that he has 
noted a second deep cultural fissure between 
the scientists and their supporting technolo- 
gists that also presented difficult problems. 

Sir Charles’s idea—hardly a new one, but 
exceedingly well presented—is not dragged 
into this discussion to prove that I have man- 
aged to keep up with the latest intellectual fad. 
The point is that Sir Charles has laid hold of a 
truth, and that truth is being acted out to its 
fullest as American education enters a stage 
where the application of technology—organi- 
zation, systems, and instrumentation—prom- 
ises a drastic alteration of existing concepts, 
procedures, and even structures. 

American education, until after World War 
II, had no real relation with the science and 
technology of communication and instruction. 
If my audience of librarians will pardon me, 
the educational process was oriented almost 
exclusively toward the prescientific technology 
of print, with overtones of what Marshall Mc- 
Luhan calls “an oral culture.” This preoccupa- 
tion with print and oral language—especially 
with an outside world of radio, motion pic- 
tures, high-speed pictorial printing, and an 
increasing collection of electronic communica- 
tion devices culminating in television—pro- 
duced an unconscious conflict of the Snowian 
variety. 

Further, the second gulf—between scientists 
and technologists—also existed in education. 
The scientists—for the most part experimental 
psychologists and and 
anthropologists—were extremely busy being 
“pure.” Translated loosely, this means that 
they would be dismissed from the club if their 
research had any application to the problems 
of schoolkeeping. In the meantime, the tech- 
nologists, like Snow’s engineers—and by tech- 


some sociologists 
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nologists in this case | mean audio-visual peo- 
ple, film producers, inventors of projectors, 
etc.—were going their own way, conducting 
their own research. There were notable ex- 
ceptions, to be sure, but this general trend of 
the literary versus the scientific and the sci- 
entist versus the technologist was the main 
direction. 

Prior to World War II, American education 
had the beginnings and possibility of an in- 
structional technology. The success the Armed 
Forces and industry had during World War 
II in using a wide \ .viety of audio-visual de- 
vices and materials in training programs made 
it possible for a technology of the instructional 
process to begin to take shape. Many new de- 
vices, such as the tape recorder, were made 
available; producers began turning out films 
and filmstrips in quantity; schools began to 
buy a little equipment. In brief, the audio- 
Visual movement grew and improved a great 
deal in the decade 1945-1955, but all this 
growth and improvement had little real in- 
fluence on the instructional process in Ameri- 
can schools. 

About 1955, the instructional world began 
to shake from an earthquake compounded of 
many things. Television was a part of Ameri- 


can, life; it was obviously, also, a device for 
educational communication par excellence; 
why not use television in education? Educa- 
tional problems were mounting. Schools were 
filling faster than we could build them. There 
was a shortage of teachers. Knowledge was in- 
creasing so fast that ways had to be found 


to store and transmit it. William Benton 
(1956) and Sputnik (1957) introduced us, 
with the help of Killian, DuBridge, Seaborg, 
et al., to the educational race with Russia and 
for survival. 

Also at this time, the Ford Foundation, first 
through the Fund for Adult Education and 
its help for educational television channels, 
and slightly later through the Fund for the 
Advancement of Education with its mission to 
improve the quality of American education, 
in spite of the teacher shortage and the stu- 
dent quantity problem, put some real power 
to the earthquake. The power was money and 
dedication to a cause. When things settled 
down a little the educational landscape had 
changed considerably. The vistas were no 
longer literary—they were technological. 


Other forces were at work. At Harvard, 
B. F. Skinner turned from pigeons to human 
beings and the teaching machine movement 
was reborn (I use the term because S. L. 
Pressey, using a different approach, had tried 
it thirty years before). With the advent of 
the teaching machine idea and the large num- 
ber of psychologists studying problems of 
training and indoctrination in the Armed 
Forces, the gap between the scientists of edu- 
cation and the technologists began to close 
somewhat. To the degree that it did close, to 
the degree that men of the talent of A. A. 
Lumsdaine, Eugene Galanter, and Robert 
Glaser began to attend to the practical prob- 
lems of schoolkeeping, an instructional tech- 
nology of some dimension became possible. 

During this same period the National Sci- 
ence Foundation, the National Academy of 
Sciences, and the physics, mathematics, and 
biological groups that sprang from these dis- 
tinguished parents began to concentrate on 
massive solutions to the problem of science 
education. Included in these solutions (with 
some assistance from Ford, Carnegie, and 
others) were whole film courses and, in the 
case of the Zacharias physics program at MIT, 
a complete instructional system embracing 
textbook, paperbacks, films, laboratory appa- 
ratus, and other devices and materials yet to 
be created. 

Nineteen sixty-one finds us further along 
the road to an instructional technology. The 
Ford national program in educational tele- 
vision continues. The Midwest Airborne Tele- 
vision project becomes a reality. The National 
Defense Education ‘Act, with its Title VII pro- 
viding funds for research in the “newer 
media,” and with money provided under other 
titles so that states may buy apparatus and 
materials in quantity, has grown to be a large 
factor in the developing new direction of 
American education. 

All major publishers are burning the mid- 
night oil attempting to decide whether or not 
to go into teaching machines, programed 
books, films. or the bundle. To this can be 
added the “Trump Plan” and a host of tech- 
nical developments either here or just around 
the corner, such as 8mm sound motion pic- 
tures, the Corrigan Teletest system, and Gen- 
eral Electric’s system of thermoplastic 
recording. 
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It is apparent to all thoughtful students of 
these developments that we are on the verge 
of a major breakthrough in American educa- 
tion. This breakthrough will be in the direction 
of the creation and application of a highly 
sophisticated technology of instruction—hope- 
fully linked to the basic sciences of human 
behavior. 

What does all this mean to the teacher, the 
school system, the librarian, the audio-visual 
director, and the American system of educa- 
tion? At this point in time, no man can be cer- 
tain, but some suggestions as to possible 
answers come to mind. 


Manpower the key issue? 

First, it is not sufficiently realized within 
and without the educational profession that 
much of this recent technological advance 
hinges almost completely upon a manpower 
concept. The approach of many spokesmen 
for the new educational technology is exactly 
the same as that of the president of an insur- 
ance company persuading his board of di- 
rectors to buy a multimillion-dollar computer 
to eliminate wasteful use of manpower and 
increase efficiency. This comparison is not in- 
tended to be invidious. {t is intended merely 
to emphasize the main orientation. There is no 
question but that there are manpower prob- 
lems of serious dimensions throughout the 
educational system. Whether this is the key 
issue remains to be seen. 

The case for technological advance as enun- 
ciated by Eurich and others is not, of course, 
concentrated on the manpower concept alone. 
But even many of the ideas in the “Trump 
Plan” are based on this concept. The idea 
that teachers should become specialized as dis- 
cussion group leaders, large class presenters, 
etc., is also a facet of manpower-directed think- 
ing. As such, it is certainly in line with all of 
the major developments of our modern society. 


A technological revolution 


Second, I think that the adoption of the 
term “newer media” as used in the NDEA, in 
countless conferences, and in this issue of the 
ALA Bulletin is decidedly unfortunate. I hasten 
to add that, faced with the problem of writing 
such provisions into law, I would probably 
have come up with the same expression. How- 
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ever, “newer media” is essentially a static con- 
cept, even though the idea of the mediation 
between subject and object would seem to be 
dynamic. The term implies that television, mo- 
tion pictures, teaching machine programs, or 
other “media” are so many building blocks to 
be shuffled around on the education founda- 
tion. What is really happening is a technologi- 
cal revolution, and a technological revolution 
involves organization, systems, changes in 
patterns of thinking, and a reorientation that 
goes far beyond media. After all, the “newer 
media” could become “instructional ma- 
terials,” because most people would say they 
are one and the same thing. The instructional 
materials concept is, by its very nature, totally 
static. It implies storage and, to some extent, 
retrieval of information capsules. This revolu- 
tion in instruction does not fit a static pattern. 

This concept is of crucial importance. Con- 
cepts guide our thinking and often our action. 
If we think in static terms while in a dynamic 
situation, we will make serious mistakes. I 
urge all librarians to re-examine their think- 
ing on this point. 


An organizational revolution 


Third, the coming technological revolution 
in instruction means that the greatest changes 
may occur in patterns of organization. A 
school with distributed manpower a la Trump, 
the thousands of schools suddenly receiving 
Midwest Airborne TV programs, and the 
thorough application of the Physical Science 
Study Committee’s instructional system in 
physics are examples of revolutionary changes 
that will require great organizational adjust- 
ments. The media (to use that term again), 
Marshall McLuhan has insisted, impose their 
own assumptions and institute changes that are 
unconsciously accepted. The dimly seen 
changes in the field of educational organiza- 
tion will be in the direction of larger units, 
tighter controls (instituted, perhaps, through 
“programs” ), and new personnel requirements 
—as, for example, a larger number of tech- 
nicians. 


The technological revolution in education will 
be reflected in the conflict between literary cul- 
ture and scientific culture within the profes- 
sion. This conflict will be based on innovation 
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An inexpensive teaching machine recently placed on 
the market by Grolier, Inc. 


—what Usher calls “the emergence of novelty.” 
How will teachers, librarians, audio-visual per- 
sonnel, and administrators (the latter for the 
most part with a heavy literary orientation) 
react to educational innovation that is so far- 
reaching in its possibilities? The Luddites 
among us will want to destroy the weaving 
machines of the new instructional technology ; 
others, the feet-draggers, will institute a silent 
resistance of some strength; at the other end 
of the scale, the faddists will jump on the 
bandwagon and find, suddenly, that the sur- 
vival of America is dependent entirely upon 
how many frames for teaching machine pro- 
grams are written in the next year. Where, 
among all this, is the intelligent direction? 
Historians may tell us that no true assess- 
ment of a revolution can be made amidst the 
shot and shell, but this is what we have to try to 
do. One thing is sure, the new instructional 
technology (or the newer media, if the editor 
prefers) will not disappear overnight. Our 
job is to determine as best we can what is good 
and right and proper about this revolution 
and, remembering always that, as educators, 
we must work in human terms, we must con- 
trol and bend this new technology to serve 
ancient human ends. The scientific, literary, 
and technological cultures in education must 
learn to live together. eee 


SELF-INSTRUCTION WITH TEACHING MACHINES 


A dramatic instructional innovation, yet to be 
tested in classrooms and libraries, is programed 
material presented through teaching machines 
or other auto-instructional devices. These tutorial 


| machines range from simple punchboard cards to 
complex, automatic push button electromechan- 


ical devices. They range in cost from less than 
twenty dollars to thousands of dollars. 

@ The “program” is a set of questions and 
answers which covers the material to be studied. 


| It starts with things familiar to the student, and 
| through the sequence of questions gradually 


leads to new usages, concepts, and insights. In 
the process the student may learn new defini- 
tions and learn to call some of the formulations 


| laws, rules, or principles. He does not memo- 
| rize these but is led to formulate them and then 
| use them in different contexts until he knows 
them. 


@ The teaching machine is a device which pro- 
vides the student with one question at a time 
and either a space in which to write out his 
answer or a push button with which to respond. 
After the student has given his answer, the ma- 
chine provides him with the program answer for 
comparison. 

Four features of this new teaching procedure 
are central: 1) The student is active as he 
studies. He interacts regularly with the instruc- 
tor-programer through the medium of the teach- 
ing machine. 2) The student is provided imme- 
diate confirmation of the correctness of each of 
his answers. 3) Each student works at his own 
preferred rate of speed and at times (within 
limits) of his own choosing. 4) The instructor 
is provided with a complete record of each stu- 
dent’s “homework.” 

Programed instruction has been extensively 
tested by the government and by a number of 
colleges and universities, including Hollins, 
Earlham, Pittsburgh, and Harvard. Professor 
Skinner has used the new technique with 500 
students at Harvard University. In reply to a 
questionnaire, 78 per cent said they learned more 
by using the machines than by traditional meth- 
ods. At Collegiate School, a boys’ private pre- 


| paratory school in New York City, 74 students 
| completed in two weeks a course that normally 


requires two months. 

Many believe that this new medium of com- 
munication will become a powerful educational 
force. Continued demonstration and research on 
both the design of the machine and methodology 


| of programing is needed. 
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“ 


.. + a mandate for librarians has grown out of the educational needs, 
opportunities, activities and trends reported in this article. Almost 
for the first time, the full range of educational media resources 

has been recognized as essential to achievement of sound 


instructional objectives in many basic disciplines.” 


The crisis in education—a mandate for librarians 


by C. Walter Stone 


Spurred and annoyed by Sputniks and _ tality of our educational enterprise as upon 


Luniks, in recent years many Americans have 


looked again at their schools and colleges and 


asked themselves: “Do they measure up?” 
“Will they meet the problems of tomorrow?” 
The answers gained are not all reassuring, so 
that more basic questions are being 
asked: “Is our educational system. as a whole, 


now 


soundly conceived?” “Is it truly responsive 
to needs for change?” “‘Does it have sufficient 
reaching power?” “Do we really know just 
what to teach, when, how, and to whom, and 
are we making all of the resources available 
which good teaching practice and learning 
require?” Again, too many of the answers ob- 
tained have been negative. As a people we are 
finally coming to realize and to acknowledge 
the fact that the national welfare does, indeed, 
depend as much upon the strength and vi- 


@ Mr. Stone is direc- 
tor of the Educational 
Media Branch, U. S. 
Office of Education. 


any other factor. 

This is the context in which educational 
roles of the newer media of communication 
should be examined and the responsibilities of 
professional groups and agencies defined, in- 
cluding those which may accrue to librarians. 
It is the purpose of this article 1) to set new 
educational media interests in context by re- 
viewing some of the major problems and 
crises which now face American education; 
2) to identify some of the national efforts now 
under way to improve the quality of instruc- 
tion; and 3) to indicate some of the special 
roles and responsibilities which must be ac- 
cepted by librarians. 


BASIC PROBLEMS 

Grist for the daily newspaper, weekly maga- 
zine, radio and television programs are the 
problems and crises of education in the United 
States. In particular, there are the numbers 
crises, ‘i.e. the shortage of qualified teachers 
in so many fields, vastly increased numbers of 
students to be taught, and the explosion of 
knowledge itself, especially in scientific and 
technical fields. In 1960 there was a shortage 
in American public schools of more than 
135,000 properly qualified teachers. It has 
been predicted that this shortage of teachers 
will increase each year for years to come. By 
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1970 the enrollment in American colleges and 
universities is expected to double. Our ac- 
celerated demand for highly trained and 
skilled workers in scientific and technical fields 
is not yet being met adequately. 

educational inequities still exist 
among the states and in rural versus urban 


Gross 


areas. In too many states across the nation 
public schooling still means (to state the situa- 
‘some kind of 


‘ 


tion as it must be reported) 
lock-step routine with daily use of narrowed 
texts and, fantastically in a modern age, little 
or no heat, outhouses and all that go with 
them.” 

We have not yet been successful in provid- 
ing a balanced program of instructional serv- 
ices for groups of exceptional children, includ- 
ing both the retarded and the gifted. The na- 
tion’s business, industrial, and defense estab- 
lishments have been handicapped seriously be- 
cause of imbalances in American educational 
programs, which in the past two decades have 
not led a sufficient portion of the population to 
become well educated in science, mathematics, 
modern foreign languages, or to receive proper 
training in technology. Basic social problems 
of caste and class have been debilitating to all 
educational development. Outmoded buildings 
and increased buiding costs have plagued us 
every step of the way, and large numbers of 
American young people have been denied op- 
portunities for higher education because of 
fianancial needs and limitations. Recent na- 
tional estimates (confirmed by President Eisen- 
hower’s Goals Commission) suggest that an 
annual $40 billion budget may be needed to 
support our schools as early as 1970. 

These are some of the problems we face. 
There are others of a different kind. Accord- 
ing to several prominent scholars, we have 
been troubled for many years in American edu- 
cation by a declining respect for the intellect 
and too frequently we may be guilty of bend- 
ing our primary efforts toward instruction in 
a relatively few fields of study, and the encour- 
agement of almost unthinking applications of 
technical intelligence. In urgently needed ef- 


forts to develop trained bodies of manpower 
and to focus educational attention upon par- 
ticular fields of scientific endeavor, we may 
have failed to provide adequate liberal educa- 
tion of the kind which requires an individual 


A CHALLENGE 


Here are some of the special roles and re- 
sponsibilities which must now be accepted 
by librarians as part of the national effort 
to improve the quality of instruction and 
to help solve the major problems which face 
American education today. 

We commend C. Walter Stone for this 
well-defined challenge to the librarians, 
who serve our schools and colleges, who 
must regard their operation as part of an 
Educational Media Service Complex de- 
veloped to aid both students and faculty. 

In full partnership with film, radio, tele- 
vision, and/or audio-visual specialists, the 
school librarian in particular must share 
increased responsibilities as a specialist for 
the guidance of individuals and groups in 
selecting and using all types and varieties 
of materials required for teaching and 
learning.—Irving Lieberman, chairman, 
ALA Audio-visual Committee. 


to emancipate himself from those pressures that 
force him into habits of conformity. We may 
also have failed to provide the kind of educa- 
tion which develops those rigorous intellectual 
self controls that an individual needs to attain 
his full capacities for self-expression and 
creativity. In short, we may have what amounts 
to an obsession in education for the “how” and 
the polishing of related technical skills while 
the substantive “why” and the “what” of edu- 
cation have been neglected seriously. 


LIMITED USE OF NEWER MEDIA 


There is an unfortunate and too-frequent 
tendency to view the newer media of com- 
munication simply as potential pipelines for 
achieving a flow of materials and instructional 
methodology, when so much more is needed in 
our time. Also, the fields of media specializa- 
tion have long been divided by competitive 
struggles, for example, between print versus 
film, or film versus radio and television (and 
perhaps all of these are now being re-examined 
in relationship to teaching machines). Lack- 
ing sufficient information about the instruc- 
tional values of newer media on which training 
in their use should be based, many teachers 
have viewed television, kinescope, video tape, 
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film, filmstrips, etc., as potential threats or 
enemies rather than as valuable allies for 
achieving specific instructional goals. 

Full information about the newer media is 
still, for most teachers, difficult to obtain, and 
arrangements for scheduling and use are too 
frequently awkward or inconvenient. In part, 
these are problems for media research, experi- 
mentation, innovation, and demonstration. 
However, they are also problems which have 
grown out of professional and public misun- 
derstanding because of lack of information 
and direct experience, because too few schools 
and colleges have developed the administra- 
tive arrangements necessary to encourage and 
facilitate optimum use. 

Finally, the charge is being made that un- 
due influence on what is taught in American 
schools is being or may be exerted in the fu- 
ture by forces not directly responsible to the 
people of the nation. The issue is public versus 
private support—what kind should it be, from 
which sources should it come, in what meas- 
ures should it be provided? 


FROM CRISES TO OPPORTUNITIES 


Fortunately this rather bleak picture does 
not tell the full story. Today in American edu- 
cation we are converting some of our crises 
into opportunities. We are privileged to wit- 
ness development of new ways and means to 
meet demands for increased, improved, and ac- 
celerated learning. Among the more prominent 
trends are development of “a new clock for 
the school day” (i.e. flexible scheduling) ; a 
“new calendar for the school year” (i.e. 11- 
and 12-month programs) ; a new kind of build- 
ing for the school community; a new division 
of labor between home and school; new rela- 
tionships between school and college pro- 
grams; new materials and methods for the im- 
provement of teaching and learning. No longer 
is the American classroom conceived simply 
as a laboratory, library, or an individual study 
hall, but increasingly it is regarded as a 
“window on the world.” New relationships 
have been established between content, se- 
quence, process, and form. New methods of 
presentation are being supplied and some new 
tools employed to achieve important educa- 
tional goals previously unrecognized, or if 
recognized unattained. 
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This, we believe, is the more accurate as well 
as a more positive view of our situation. In 
any case, the educational stimulus given and 
activities supported by the federal government, 
foundations, professional associations, schools, 
colleges, and American business and industry 
should be seen and judged in terms of their 
direct relevance and positive contributions to 
resolution of some of these very complex and 
urgent problems, 


NATIONAL PROGRAMS AND STUDIES 


Of much importance in this regard have 
been the curriculum-content studies supported 
by the National Science Foundation. These 
N.S.F. studies have brought together educa- 
tionists, psychologists, mathematicians, and 
scientists to develop and determine by logic an 
ordered and structured framework for the im- 
provement of teaching in mathematics and sci- 
ence. Work done by the Physical Sciences 
Study Committee under the auspices of the Na- 
tional Science Foundation has resulted in pub- 
lication of the Science Study Monograph 
series. P.S.S.C. films and other materials are 
being distributed across the nation 
through a variety of commercial agencies. The 
basic project has been coordinated by Educa- 
tional Services, Inc. 

The American Institute of Biological Sci- 
ences is currently conducting a curriculum 
study, and looks toward production of films 
for use in the study of biology (aimed first at 
the secondary-school level). 

A Commission on Instructional Materials of 
the Association for Supervision and Curricu- 
lum Development of the National Education 
Association is presently engaged in a nation- 
wide study of the role of instructional materi- 
als in the improvement of formal education. 
The National Association of Secondary School 
Principals is continuing its work on the utili- 
zation of staff in secondary schools and is en- 
gaged in completing a study of economic edu- 
cation. The National Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics, the National Council of Social 
Studies, the National Science Teachers Associ- 
ation, and a number of other professional 
groups are deeply involved in thoroughgoing 
reviews and evaluation of the teaching and 
learning activities which support instruction in 
their own fields, and in development of new 


now 
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curricular approaches designed to harness all 
new methods and resources which may im- 
prove the quality of instruction in American 
schools and colleges. 

One project of special interest as well as 
dramatic popular appeal is that supported by 
the Midwest Program on Airborne Television 
Instruction, centered at Purdue University and 
sustained by funds from the Ford Foundation. 
Materials now being produced for use by the 
midwest project include video tapes for presen- 
tation of numerous elementary and secondary 
school subjects including the various sciences, 
foreign languages, social studies, mathematics, 
language arts, music, and guidance. This proj- 
ect, regional in nature, will broadcast instruc- 
tional TV program materials from an airplane 
flying at 25,000 feet to a potential audience of 
several hundred school systems in states scor- 
ing five million pupils. 


The National Defense Education Act 


The primary national effort advanced in re- 
cent years in behalf of education is the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act (P.L. 85-864). 
Justification which underlay Congressional 
passage of the Act in 1958 was the traditional 
American belief that in a democracy the only 
truly sound defense against alien ways and 
philosophy rests in education. The ten basic 
Titles of P.L. 85-864 are derived from this be- 
lief. They provide for the improvement of 
American educational practices and research 
activities through allocation of a little more 
than a billion dollars for student loans and 
fellowships; for the direct improvement of 
public school and college guidance programs; 
for the strengthening of instruction in modern 
foreign languages, mathematics, and science 
and in vocational education; and for the en- 
couragement of research and development of 
improved statistical services. Approximately 
three-quarters of NDEA funds are being dis- 
tributed through state educational agencies 
which offer some proportion of matching 


funds. 


Title VII (NDEA) 

The New Educational Media Program, Title 
VII, adds still another vital dimension to the 
national research effort to find improved ways 
whereby teachers and students may recognize 


and make fuller and more effective use of in- 
dividual competency. It is, in brief, a program 
designed to assist responsible efforts in har- 
nessing the modern technologies of film, tele- 
vision, tape, and other newer media for the 
purpose of presenting in more systematic, 
compelling, and effective fashion a broader 
range of subject matter than has been pre- 
sented heretofore. 

More specifically, Part A of Title VII of the 
National Defense Education Act authorizes re- 
search on and evaluation of experiments in- 
volving the use and adaptation of newer media 
for instruction, the training of teachers in the 
use of such media, and the presentation of aca- 
demic subject matter. Under the provisions of 
Part B of Title VII, the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation is asked to conduct needed surveys and 
studies, and is instructed to prepare and pub- 
lish catalogs, reviews, bibliographies, abstracts, 
and analyses of research and experimentation 
and such other materials as may prove useful. 
He is also required to furnish upon request 
advice, counsel, and technical assistance and 
demonstrations which may serve to inform 
school and college administrators, teachers, 
and interested lay personnel of optimum ways 
in which the newer media of communication 
may be employed to the advantage of public 
elementary, secondary, and higher education. 

Administered by the Office of Education 
with the help of an advisory committee of 
fourteen distinguished Americans, the New 
Educational Media Program of research and 
dissemination represents a continuing quest 
for excellence in education in the context of 
the problems listed earlier. The results of 138 
research projects, which have been approved 
after careful screening and selection from 
among more than 700 applications, will help to 
erect a stronger foundation than has existed in 
the past upon which to build intelligent prac- 
tices in teaching and learning. The 56 con- 
tracts for the support of dissemination activi- 
ties which have been awarded to date (or are 
being negotiated) are based on several hun- 
dred suggestions received from the field. They 
are aimed at telling the story of research and 
significant teaching programs and practices, 
and afford a cross section of what is and what 
may become desirable in the administration 
and use of newer media of communication. 
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WORK IN PROGRESS 


What has actually been accomplished by the 
research projects now being supported under 


the auspices of Title VII of NDEA? 


Research 


A number of Title VII projects concern the 
extension and equalization of educational op- 
portunities. For example, the Maine State De- 
partment of Education, in cooperation with 
two commercial television stations, is provid- 
ing experimental instructional opportunities 
for gifted youngsters in isolated rural com- 
munities, an undertaking not possible before 
now. 

e A project conducted last summer in Flor- 
ida by the University of Miami was aimed at 
bridging the gap between high school and col- 
lege instruction by providing special TV lec- 
tures and demonstrations beamed to young- 
sters in their own homes. 

@ The University of Utah, in cooperation 
with the Salt Lake City school system, re- 
cently began a study involving the teaching of 
Russian to gifted elementary school children 
via television. 

e A Pittsburgh project is concerned with ed- 
ucational television program format, and a 
similar study is in progress in St. Paul, Min- 
nesota. 

© A project conducted by the Denver public 
school system, in cooperation with Stanford 
University, is examining potential use of tele- 
vision and other media (including auto-in- 
structional devices) for foreign language in- 
struction. 

Of special interest are new projects sup- 
ported at Pennsylvania State University aimed 
at the derivation of principles for improvement 
of information-carrying characteristics of mo- 
tion pictures and filmstrips. A number of 
studies are also being conducted which reflect 
the special and intensive interest and need for 
improving teacher education, preservice as 
well as in-service. 

Wide interest has developed in those educa- 
tional approaches which employ varying com- 
binations of media. In addition, there is an 
emerging emphasis in research aimed at the 
use of newer media to achieve new goals in 
education or to implement new curricular plans 
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(e.g. the so-called “Trump approach” in sec- 
ondary education). Among such studies are 
those which require investigation of the direct 
application of new devices (e.g. teaching ma- 
chines) to school and college level problems, 
as well as others concerned with basic issues 
in learning. One research effort of special in- 
terest calls for the use of teaching machines to 
complement television viewing. The implica- 
tions of such an experiment for the ultimate 
improvement of educational services to the 
homebound are obvious. Other pertinent ex- 
amples include a study recently initiated in 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. This project is at- 
tempting to develop and evaluate techniques 
for using self-instructional devices (i.e. teach- 
ing machines) to teach independent thinking 
and problem solving. 

Another study, conducted by the Edward R. 
Johnstone Training and Research Center in 
Bordentown, New Jersey, is reviewing the use 
of self-instructional devices with youngsters 
suffering from mental retardation. Here new 
and basic issues are being studied, including 
the effects on learning of providing tangible 
rewards for correct responses and the effect of 
difficulty level on motivating performance. 


Dissemination Activities 


Part B of Title VII calls for development by 
the Office of Education of those activities nec- 
essary to tell the story of research results, the 
new means and methods of instruction avail- 
able, and how to improve those service pro- 
grams which in public education support in- 
structional uses of newer media. These are in 
large part contractual efforts administered di- 
rectly or in partnership with institutions, as- 
sociations, and other agencies or groups best 
qualified to accomplish the tasks. 

Thus far, the dissemination program has 
awarded contracts for special surveys and 
studies, publications and filmed case-study re- 
ports, conferences, workshops, and demonstra- 
tions, each developed according to needs and 
priorities established by staff in the Office of 
Education after consulting with leaders work- 
ing in the field. The dissemination programs 
developed to date have three dimensions: 
1) answering fundamental questions; 2) meet- 
ing selected emergency needs; 3) launching a 
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new, long-range information program intended 
to strengthen professional as well as public 
understanding and appreciation of what is 
needed and what can actually be done to im- 
prove our educational enterprise through im- 
proved uses of newer media. 

What are some of the basic information 
questions and problems? One problem which 
faces everyone working in the field is the dif- 
ficulty of finding out about research activities 
and results, i.e. what has been done and is 
being done, where? What do we really know 
about teaching and learning when the new 
media are employed? One of the first Title VII 
contracts awarded to Columbia University 
dealt specifically with this question and called 
for examination of the need for and the feasi- 
bility of establishing a national center for re- 
search information services adequate for our 
time. 

What new materials have been produced? 
Where can we find out about and obtain new 
films, filmstrips, slides, tapes, etc., to help sat- 
isfy immediate teaching needs? Piling up on 
all of our desks are hundreds of limited guides, 
indexes, and catalogs to newer media, but none 
is complete or adequate. None shows the sig- 
nificant interrelationships of different forms of 
material (e.g. as they might if listed according 
to subject). A major study of this problem was 
completed recently at Indiana University. Spe- 
cific recommendations are now being con- 
sidered looking toward development of a ma- 
jor contract for the publication of a national 
cross-media index of important teaching ma- 
terials. 

Where are the gaps in existing research? 
What new research is needed to fill these gaps 
and build upon past efforts? How valid, reli- 
able, and significant were earlier studies which 
have been reported? What can we expect from 
research in progress? A team which included 
some of the finest research men in the nation 
helped to answer questions such as these in a 
seminar convened last year at Stanford Uni- 
versity. The proceedings of this meeting have 
been published under the title New Teaching 
Aids for the American Classroom. The net 
result of this effort—base-line data on which 
to build educational media research efforts in 
the future. 

What should the schools of tomorrow sup- 


port in the way of instructional materials serv- 
ices? Who in the school and/or on the college 
campus can and should do what to help our 
teachers and students obtain and use effectively 
more books, films, radio and television pro- 
grams, charts and other graphics, textbooks, 
and other media? Where does the school 
audio-visual service fit in? the school library? 
school broadcast facilities (open- and closed- 
circuit) ? the language laboratory? self-teach- 
ing and self-testing devices? What compe- 
tencies are needed by those who must assume 
responsibility to advise on such matters and to 
organize and operate needed local information, 
service, training, and production centers? 

Before such questions as these can be an- 
swered, we need to ask some basic questions 
about the nature of learning and teaching 
processes. There must be developed a theo- 
retical framework which will give guidance to 
those formulating operational plans. Several 
contracts have been awarded to carry on work 
in this vital area. 

Under the heading of “urgent needs” are 
several contractual activities, including the 
compilation of a guide to materials useful in 
teaching modern foreign languages (viz. “Ma- 
terials List for Use by Teachers of Modern 
Foreign Languages”). Television, cutting 
across municipal, county, state, and regional 
lines can be a vast and very expensive play- 
thing—or the resources it represents may be 
employed with maximum efficiency to accom- 
plish educational tasks previously either not 
done so well or more frequently not done at 
all. How can the costs as well as the educa- 
tional benefits of television be shared at state 
and regional levels? A conference held in 
Washington, D.C., under the auspices of the 
National Association of Educational Broad- 
casters brought together some of those who 
had something significant to say. Proceedings 
of this meeting have been distributed widely. 

Present long-range dissemination programs 
include the gatherirg and reporting in print, 
on film as well as by television, through con- 
ferences and in demonstrations of those vital 
facts, figures, methods and techniques which 
relate directly to the improvement of buildings, 
budgets, personnel, service programs, teaching 
practices, professional education, materials, 
and needed equipment for instructional uses 
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of newer media. Of particular interest may be 
two parallel series of regional conferences 
launched early in 1959. One series of confer- 
ences is concerned with research and with the 
reporting and discussion of research needs, 
results, and applications. The other series is 
devoted chiefly to the business of acquainting 
teachers with new resources and with what can 
be done to establish new opportunities for im- 
proved local efforts. These face-to-face con- 
ference programs add up to much more than 
meetings in which the same tired people gather 
to regurgitate facts they all knew before they 
came. From these conferences with those most 
concerned emerges a structure of experiences 

-of research and research thinking, of what 
good teaching is, of what the newer tools of 
instruction actually look like, how they op- 
erate, and what they can accomplish. 


Library roles in these new conditions of 
American education remain to be defined, but 
a mandate for librarians has grown out of ed- 
ucational needs, opportunities, activities, and 
trends reported in this article. Almost for the 
first time, the full range of educational media 


resources has been recognized as essential to 
achievement of sound instructional objectives 
in many basic disciplines. It has been acknowl- 
edged that vital aspects of the educational 
process may be freed through appropriate uses 
of newer media from limitations imposed by 
time and space. No longer is the school or col- 
lege curriculum handicapped in its develop- 
ment by sheer masses of students who must be 
assembled in crowded, overheated classrooms, 
study halls, or in an auditorium to study and 
or receive instruction from the only available 
“qualified” instructor. It is possible to trans- 
mit directly to those who need it, to the place 
they need it, much of the basic information re- 
quired to set the stage for more productive in- 
dividual and group learning and thus, inci- 
dentally, to make possible new and improved 
utilization of the educational space, facilities, 
and time which have thereby been released. 


A MANDATE FOR LIBRARIANS 


Of special interest to librarians and to all con- 
cerned with improved instruction should be the 
newer media of communication, and the contribu- 
tions these can make toward strengthening our edu- 
cational programs. 
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Important studies and experiments now in progress 
anticipate marked acceleration of the processes o} 
acquiring, storing, and retrieving educational in- 
formation (in particular that information which 
must be culled from large bodies of research lit- 
erature). These and new related studies should be 
encouraged by librarians; their results should be 
reported more widely, and significant recommenda- 
tions should be adapted in practice. 


Our new modes and methods in education require 
further that on all levels we must work to have 
immediately at hand efficient cross-media reference 
aids, services, and facilities which afford direct and 
convenient access to all types of pertinent informa- 
tion and educational data regardless of the various 
forms in which these may have been recorded 
(i.e. for reading, viewing and/or listening). 


The greater degree of responsibility now vested in 
the individual student for self-direction, self-study, 
and self-testing (including use of teaching ma- 
chines) have direct implications for all types of 
libraries attempting to serve educational needs. 


Of special importance is the need for all Americans 
to receive more adequate training for rapid, effi- 
cient, and productive use of all types of library ma- 
terials and services. This requirement suggests that 
greatly increased attention should be given by li- 
brarians and teachers to the provision of much 
more complete and effective programs of orienta- 
tion and training for the use of specific local li- 
braries. 


Every effort should be made to utilize modern de- 
vices for necessary local duplication of materials 
including photographic, thermal, and electronic 
aids, 


Rapid transmission of information between library 
departments, from library rooms to teaching units, 
among campuses, etc., should be stimulated wher- 
ever appropriate. (Experiments reported recently 
by the University of Virginia and earlier work done 
by governmental agencies in experimenting with 
the use of television and complementary photo re- 
production are of interest in this regard.) 


A searching examination of all fundamental rou- 
tines and processes should be encouraged to dis- 
cover those activities most susceptible to automa- 
tion and to use of any newer devices which may 
speed and improve both the volume and the quality 
of library service. 


Librarians serving our schools and colleges must 
come to regard their responsibilities and operations 
as part of an Educational Media Service Complex 
developed to aid both students and faculty. In full 
partnership with film, radio, television, audio-visual, 
and curriculum specialists, the school librarian in 
particular must share increased responsibilities for 
guidance of individuals and groups in selecting and 
using all types and varieties of materials now re- 
quired for teaching and learning. eee 
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Images of the future 


for school libraries 


by J. Lloyd Trump 


Dr. Trump is associate secretary of the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary-School Princi- 
pals and chairman of its Committee on Staff 
Utilization. He is the chief architect of the 
“Trump plan” referred to in the two preceding 
articles. He writes: “The ideas presented in 
this article have grown from experiences in 
staff utilization studies conducted during the 
past four years by a commission of the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary-School Princi- 
pals. The studies are described by the schools 
themselves in the January 1958, 1959, 1960, 
and 1961 Bulletins of the Association. The pro- 
posals for change presented here are discussed 
more in detail in a 46—page brochure, Images 
of the Future—A 
New Approach to the 
Secondary School, 
available _—_ without 
charge from the au- 
thor. A longer book, 
Focus on Change— 
A Guide to Better 
Schools, is scheduled 
for publication by 
Rand McNally in 
March 1961.” 


School librarians inevitably will become in- 
volved in many changes now being urged on 
American schools. Never before have the pro- 
posals for change been so basic and compre- 
hensive. They touch all aspects of the school— 
its organization of instruction, its scheduling 
of students, its staffing patterns, its curricu- 
lum, its facilities, and its use of educational 
funds. 

Librarians can not be neutral in the face 
of change. Nor does a negative attitude con- 
tribute to a constructive approach to the fu- 
ture. Librarians should encourage and spear- 
head the examination of new ideas in educa- 
tion. 


ORGANIZATION OF INSTRUCTION 


The school of the future will place much 
more emphasis on the development of individ- 
ual student responsibility for learning and 
growth in intellectual inquiry. At the same 
time individual differences among students 
will be recognized as never before. Students 
will spend much more time in independent 
study outside of classrooms. Most high school 
students will spend about 12 hours per week 
in school in independent study. Independent 
study time will include reading, viewing, lis- 
tening, writing, working on automated learn- 
ing devices, and doing various things in dif- 
ferent kinds of laboratories. 

Books for student use will regularly be 
found in three locations in the school of the 
future. The largest collection will be in a 
room not unlike today’s library with its gen- 
eral reading room and conference rooms for 
smaller groups of students. Reference books 
and materials for general use will be housed 
in open stacks to facilitate student use. 

The second place where reading materials 
will be available are the laboratories. Ma- 
terials especially appropriate in social studies, 
mathematics, science, language arts, and the 
other subjects will be housed in the several 
laboratories to be described later. 

The third location of reading materials will 
be in the individual cubicles of students also 
described later. These materials will be 
checked out to individual students. Students 
need the material at hand to save the time 
and labor of carrying them from their 
lockers. 





The same general arrangements for read- 
ing materials apply to the location of those for 
viewing and listening. Today’s library places 
little emphasis on these avenues to knowledge. 
The school of the future will accord viewing 
and listening a status comparable with that 
accorded reading today. Some viewing and 
listening will be done by students in relatively 
large groups. Much more will be done by 
them in smaller groups in rooms located ad- 
jacent to the general reading room. Some 
viewing and listening will be done in individ- 
ual booths. Facilities for viewing and listen- 
ing will also be available in the laboratories. 
Students will be able to view and listen to 
some materials through push-button operation 
connecting them with central storage facilities. 

Most student writing and some reading will 
be done in individual cubicles. These cubicles 
will be quite simple in construction, mainly 
consisting of a flat desk top, two by four feet 
in dimension, with lockable drawers, and par- 
titions to the height of five feet on three sides. 
A school will probably need one such cubicle 
for each three students enrolled. This does 
not mean that all students will use the cubicles, 
or that each student will use the facility one- 
third of the time. This cubicle will provide a 
quasi-private place where a student may keep 
his materials between writing periods without 
having to go through the tedious task of as- 
sembling them each time he wishes to work. 
It is a home base for creativity. 

The school will also provide a place for 
working with automated instruction devices 
(teaching machines). A variety of programs 
in all subject areas will be available. Stu- 
dents will be directed to these programs part 
of the time by their teachers and part of the 
time by their own discoveries of personal in- 
adequacies and needs. Some of these pro- 
grams will be studied by students in groups. 
Most of this work will be done on an in- 
dividual basis. The exact nature of pro- 
gramed instruction is unknown at the present 
time. Some devices will be programed text- 
books, cataloged by the library. Some of the 
electronic and machine devices will be lo- 
cated in the laboratory areas, while others 
will be assembled in group and individual 
spaces adjacent to the areas of the school re- 
served for reading, viewing, listening, and 
writing. 
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Separate student laboratories will be found 
in mathematics, sciences, social studies, Eng- 
lish language arts, foreign languages, fine 
arts, practical arts, and physical education. 
Whenever possible, much of the equipment in 
these laboratories will be portable so that it 
can be moved from one laboratory tc another 
when a student is working on materials that 
cut across subject lines. Storage areas will 
facilitate continuation of projects over a pe- 
riod of time. 

The library staff will be directly involved 
in servicing the independent study of stu- 
dents. As materials of instruction become 
more important, and as students have more 
time and reason to use the materials, the li- 
brary staff is thrust deeper into the heart of 
the learning process. The derivation of the 
word library (from Latin liber, book) will 
be overlooked as other avenues to knowledge 
are recognized. 

Today’s teachers and librarians are overly 
concerned with books. Tomorrow’s profes- 
sional staff will see books in relation to many 
other avenues to knowledge. Librarians will 
play key roles in helping teachers decide how 
and when to use books along with a variety of 
electronic devices. Space does not permit an 
elaboration of the role of technology in edu- 
cation. As a matter of fact, the picture changes 
so rapidly that what librarians need now is 
a point of view rather than a compilation of 
devices. 

The foregoing concept casts the librarian 
in the role of an expert on technology in in- 
struction. These technological services must 
be provided both to teachers and students. 
Today’s expert on books will need more 
knowledge in the school of the future. This 
may mean added personnel on the library 
staff. 


STAFFING PATTERNS 


Today’s self-contained classroom limits the 
educational opportunities of students to the 
competencies of their particular classroom 
teacher. It also perpetuates the concept that 
one teacher should do everything, including 
subprofessional tasks, and it makes unneces- 
sarily expensive and difficult the providing of 
educational services through modern tech- 
nology. 

Tomorrow’s teachers will work in teams, 
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each teaching in the areas of his interests and 
abilities. Thus students will benefit from con- 
tact with several personalities in a subject 
area rather than one. Librarians will be part- 
time members of teaching teams so their serv- 
ices can be more closely interrelated with the 
teaching-learning process. They will meet with 
teaching teams to plan and evaluate instruc- 
tional programs. Librarians, like teachers, will 
teach those phases of courses where their in- 
terests and abilities lie. 

Tomorrow’s school will provide teachers 
and librarians with a variety of assistants. 
One kind will be called instruction assistants. 
They will supervise many places where inde- 
pendent study is scheduled, and correct some 
parts of student efforts. For example, they will 
mark some of the mechanics of expression in 
an English theme, or factual details in a so- 
paper, while the professional 
teacher evaluates the development of ideas. 
Instruction assistants will be carefully se- 
lected workers with college training equivalent 
to a minor in the subject area in which they 
serve. They will usually be part-time workers 
drawn from the ranks of housewives, college 
students, and part-time workers. 

Other teacher and library assistants will be 
called clerks and general aides. Clerical tasks 


cial studies 


Leela 


Educational pattern trends in 
secondary schools, as visualized 
in Planning for Schools with 
Television, a publication of the 
Educational Facilities Laborator- 
ies, 477 Madison Avenue, New 
York 22. 


will be performed by clerks, and general aides 
will perform other nonprofessional duties 
throughout the school, for which specialized 
subject knowledge is not essential. Experience 
and study will have demonstrated how many 
of the three types of assistants the librarian 
will need and what their duties will be. 


CHANGE IN THE IMAGE OF THE LIBRARY 


Other changes proposed for schools have 
less obvious but significant relevance to the 
library role. Flexible schedules and curricu- 
lum changes will give both teachers and stu- 
dents more time to use expanded library fa- 
cilities. The proposal that these facilities be 
open more hours and days in the year also 
suggests the need for more library staff. Some 
of the costs of the change in program will be 
offset by savings in instructing students in 
larger-than-usual groups part of the time, by 
using facilities more efficiently, by employing 
lower-paid assistants to do work now done by 
professional teachers, and by organizing the 
curriculum more effectively. 

Today’s libraries, and the librarians, are too 
much on the fringes of education. Tomorrow 
they will be in the main stream. It will be 
difficult to identify the library in the conven- 
tional sense because its services will permeate 


the totality of education. The librarian is a 
teacher whose special competence is profes- 
sional knowledge about the materials of in- 
struction. In the library, as elsewhere in the 
school, time, space, and materials will be the 


servants of instruction rather than determi- 
eco 


nants of the pattern. 





Using the newer media 


in school libraries 


a portfolio assembled by Carolyn Whitenack 


THE NEW UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
LABORATORY SCHOOL 


The new University High School, Laboratory 
School, University of Chicago, was opened to 
660 students on September 26, 1960. The library 
is a study center, a learning laboratory of the 
school, where the resources and services make 
self-education possible. The library is used for 
study, curricular and personal research, read- 
ing, listening, and viewing. Library materials 
are closely correlated with the school curricu- 
lum. Availability and accessibility of space, ma- 
terials, services, and staff are the keys to effec- 
tive use of the library’s resources }« students 
and teachers. 

The library seats 152 students in the main 
reading room. The largest tables seat four. There 
are four soundproof conference rooms where 
two to six students may study together, exchang- 
ing ideas and learning from one another, or en- 
joy listening and viewing together. Ten individ- 
ual study carrels are provided where students 
may isolate themselves for complete concentra- 
tion. There are two tables, each equipped with 
four earphone record players with facilities for 
individual or dual listening. There are also three 
typewriters and two microfilm readers available 
for student use. 

The school library program is appropriate for 
a 100 per cent college bound clientele. 

The space provided for the library makes it 
possible for every student in the high school, 
Pre-Freshman through Senior, to have library 
periods in his formal daily schedule. The use of 
the library is a habit; an integral part of study- 
ing, learning, and inquiry. 

Provision is made for the inclusion of many 


One of the four seund-proof conference rooms, above 
right. Two to six students may study together, exchang- 
ing ideas and learning from one another, and enjoy 
listening and viewing together. 


Below right, looking toward the east end of the library, 
focusing attention on the reference collection and peri- 
odical stands to the left. 
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types of quality materials in abundance for the 
12- through 17-year-old patrons. The basic core 
collection of hardback books is supplemented by 
various types of other materials: paperbacks, 
foreign language books (French and German), 
recordings, pamphlets, college catalogs and year- 
books, periodicals (65 titles, 1949—current 
date), New York Times 1910-1949 on microfilm, 
and book jackets. Shelving in the main reading 
room will accommodate over 20,000 volumes, with 
stack area for 5000 more. There is provision for 
housing 15 years of 75 periodicals, 53 vertical 
file drawers for pamphlets and career materials, 
and shelving for 5000 recordings. 

The ordering and processing of printed ma- 
terials for the entire high school is centralized 
in the high school library and purchased through 
its budget. These materials include all those to 
be used professionally by the faculty or to be 
employed in a classroom, departmental area, or 
the library. When need arises materials are sent 
to a classroom and, when a particular unit or 





INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS CENTERS IN 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


New methods of teaching call for a cross-media 
approach to learning. The instructional materials 
centers in the Portland high school libraries serve 
as a depository for all types of teaching materials, 
resources, and equipment, and also serve as work 
areas for teachers. 

Teachers in the Marshall High Schoo] library 
are shown (right) trimming, typing, and repro- 
ducing instructional aids. The instructional ma- 
terials production center at Marshall High School 
is so planned that supplies, materials, and equip- 
ment are readily available for the production of 
teaching aids. A teacher’s time is both valuable 


aspect of the subject is finished, are returned to 
the library. A group of materials requested by 
one teacher may become a valuable resource for 
many other teachers in the same subject area. 
The presence of adequate physical quarters 
and equipment, an excellent budget for materi- 
als, a staff of five qualified “librarians and 
teachers,” paid student assistants, and interested 
administrators, faculty, parents, and student 
body—all these make possible a high school li- 
brary program of quality at the Laboratory 
School.—Blanche Janacek, head librarian. 


There are 53 vertical file drawers for pamphlets and 
career materials. Back of the vertical files is shelving 
housing college catalogs. 


and expensive; duplication of materials is also 
expensive. The pooling of resources in one area 
reduces costs and increases efficiency. 

In each Portland high school library the main 
card catalog cards books and periodicals and all 
audio media. Colored cards are used for each 
ty; ° of media such as sound films, filmstrips, rec- 
ords, slides, and tapes. Separate catalogs for 
audio materials are available for staff use. A 
teacher or student when consulting the card cata- 
log under a specific subject is readily informed 
of all material in the field. 

The librarians make every effort to keep the 
teachers informed of new materials and services.— 
Mrs. Irene Sigler, Supervisor of School Libraries. 

(Pictures continued on next page) 
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The film takes only a portion of the 
class time, then the student goes to the 
reading room of the library for con- 
tinued research. 


In the Grant High School library, rec- 
ord player stations are located in the 
main reading room. Teachers may 
make specific listening assignments for 
groups of four at each station. 


The study carrels (left) in the Mar- 
shall High School library are used by 
students who need to study with a 
minimum of distraction. 


The Marshall High School library con- 
verts two conference rooms into one 
by means of a folding door. The room , 
then lends itself to film instruction. 
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A group of students using the tape recorder in the 
conference room to prepare a news broadcast, which 
will be broadcast “‘live’’ later over the school public ad- 
dress system. Mrs. Barbara Bandy, 7th grade social- 
studies teacher, writes: ‘“‘Each week, as part of their 
social-studies work in the library, five pupils from this 
class (on a rotating basis so that every child has a turn 
periodically) are responsible for preparing and broad- 
casting a news program. The news program is broad- 
cast every Friday over the school public address system 
to other classes desiring to listen. Broadcast evaluation 
sheets are filled out by the members of the producing 
class, to be discussed with the broadcasters at the end 
of the program. In the picture, the pupils are shown 
working independently in the soundproof library con- 
ference room selecting background material, using 
atlases and the globe, preparing their scripts, and tap- 
ing the news items. They are able to evaluate their own 
voice qualities and the over-all organization of the pro- 
gram, as well as to experiment with background effects, 
before the actual broadcast, which is done ‘live,’ takes 
place."’ 


Interviews, book reviews, talks about authors and lit- 
erature, poetry reading and verse choirs, etc., all may 
be prepared and produced for the school in the same 
manner as part of the library program. 


“This picture illustrates our frequent use of the overhead 
projector and the projection screen permanently attached 
to the end wall for class instruction in the use of li- 
brary materials. Transparencies prepared on a primary 
typewriter can be easily read at fifty feet. Shown is a 
lesson on the use of Roget's Thesaurus. Slides illustrate 
the index and text sections, table of contents, title page, 
etc., for the entire class. Other advantages of using this 
medium are: 1) the room may be left sufficiently light 
for note-taking, 2) when material must be repeated to 
several classes over an extended period of time, the 
lecture outline, notes, etc., can be ‘rolied-on’ as 
needed, and 3) it is possible to review or refer again as 
needed, to material previously given, without tiresome 
blackboard copying—especially when blackh««ard svace 
is limited as it usually is in a school library."’-—Mrs. 
Barbara Larson, Crocker School librarian. 


INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL LIBRARY 
IN HILLSBOROUGH, CALIFORNIA 


JEANNETYA PoweELt is director of libraries of the 
Hillsborough, California, public schools. Here are 
excerpts from her letters describing the library 
of the new William H. Crocker Intermediate 
School: Since we use the newer educational media 
extensively in our curriculum and in the library 
program itself, we were at pains when designing 
the new library to provide adequately for storage 
and use of these media. Large equipment may be 
stored below a wide counter at the rear of the 
workroom [not illustrated] and other materials 
in cupboards above. 

When the Conference Room was planned, we 
provided for multiple purposes: besides serving 
for committee work, it is equipped with shelving 
for professional books and with dark curtains 
and soundproofing to offer additional facilities 
for previewing slides, listening to records, and 
making sound tapes. 

We feel that our monthly art exhibits and our 
large exhibit case featuring student hobby col- 
lections [not shown] are exceedingly valuable 
parts of the library program. Sometimes the art 
exhibits feature the work of students, and often 
we rent or borrow collections of oils, water colors, 

(Continued at bottom of following page) 
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WASHINGTON TOWNSHIP HIGH 
SCHOOL LIBRARY, INDIANA 


General comment: The library is a materials 
center, where all printed and audio-visual ma- 
terials are centrally ordered, cataloged, proc- 
essed, housed, and circulated—under the super- 
In addition to books, 
periodicals, pictures, and 
charts, the library has other types of instruc- 
tional materials. A collection of filmstrips and 
slides is housed in a custom-built cabinet with 
special drawers for slides and filmstrips (see 


librarians. 
pamphlets, 


vision of the 
maps, 


photograph at right). A collection of records 


consisting of poetry and literary readings, 


Shakespearean plays, historical documents and 


appreciation, is 
(see photograph 


speeches, as well as music 
shelved in a special section 


at right). For individual listening there are 


Student lounge and reference area, containing news- 
papers, magazines, reference books, and college catalogs 
and other information. 


three soundproof listening booths, each equipped 
with a record player, table, and chair. For group 
listening record players equipped with earphones 
are used at tables in the main reading room. An 
audio-visual storage room from which films and 
equipment are distributed and a preview room 
for film viewing by faculty members are also 
part of the library suite. 


(Continued from preceding page) 


photographs, and examples of other art media. 
We have an art elective course, but all students 
in the school share an interest in the changing 
exhibits, and we distribute a page or two of 
descriptive material when we change an exhibit. 

Students sign up to display their hobby col- 
lections, and we obtain other interesting ma-i 
terials for displays in various ways. A collection 
of ancient Egyptian artifacts was donated to the 
school, and this is of particular interest to seventh 
graders each fall as Egypt is studied. 


A lesson in the Readers’ Guide, using removable sec- 
tions to illustrate the form and arrangement of various 
parts of the entry. Similarly, tagboard parts may be 
used effectively in teaching the elements of the different 
types of catalog cards, in teaching bibliographic form, 
etc. Ideally, removable sections would be magnetized 
and chalk board would be used. 
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Staff: One full-time librarian; one half-time li- 
brarian; one full-time clerical assistant; one 
teacher who is given released time to take care 
of audio-visual equipment and train students to 
operate projectors. 


Location: First floor, center of building, off main 


lobby. 


School library quarters: Total space: 118’-6” x 
46’-6”—-seating capacity 146 (for enrollment of 
1700). Reading room: 118’-6” x 32’-6”—seating 
capacity 120 including 24 in student lounge; 8 
in teachers’ lounge. Conference room: 13’ x 15’ 
—seating capacity 8. Workroom and office: 13’ 
x 15’. Audio-visual facilities: Storage room: 12’ 
x 13’. Preview room: 13’ x 23’—seating capacity 
18. 3 listening booths: 4’ x 7’ each. 

Type of school: Senior high school; grades 10- 
12; opened in September 1956. 


Type of community: Wealthy, residential, sub- 
urban area five miles north of Indianapolis, a 
city of 500,000; a rapidly growing community 
of new homes and a high socio-economic level. 
There is no industry—only a new shopping cen- 
ter a short distance from the school. Parents of 
students are among the leading professional and 
business executives in the city. 


Type of student: Above average, with many 
brilliant students. 


Type of curriculum: Largely academic and col- 
lege-preparatory; 75-90 per cent of students plan 
to go to college. 


School philosophy: To give each student an un- 
excelled opportunity to grow according to his 
needs, interests, and abilities in academic 
achievement, social poise, worthy use of leisure 
time, vocational preparation, responsible citizen- 
ship, and physical development. 


Relation of library to school program: To serve 
as an instructional materials center where a 


variety of materials and media are available to 
enrich the curriculum, to challenge the student, 
and to provide recreational opportunities. 


Community library resources: There is no pub- 
lic library in the community. The nearest branch 
of the Indianapolis Public Library is five miles 
from the school. Students may use the public 
library if their parents work in the city or if 
they pay a fee. 


Architect: Everett I. Brown Company, Indianap- 
olis, Indiana. 


Head librarian: Mary Louise Mann. 


In the conference room, left, 
students listen to a record and 
view slidefilms. 


The teachers’ lounge, below, 
containing professional and rec- 
reational books, magazines, 
and instructional aids. 





NEW TRIER TOWNSHIP HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARY, ILLINOIS 


One of the outstanding characteristics of the 
New Trier High School Library is that it has 
multiple reading rooms and departmentalization 
of the beok collection. Each of the four large 
reading rooms contains the part of the book col- 
lection which is used by one or two of the teach- 
ing departments of the school. A trained librari- 
an, a specialist in the subject field with teach- 
ing experience, is in charge of each room. She 
is the liaison between the library and the de- 
partment and attends the department meetings. 

The Reference Room contains reference books, 
the pamphlet file, magazine stacks, and three 
sets of the Readers’ Guide. Because the librarian 
in charge of this room has a fine background in 
music as well as in reference, books in the fine 
arts are shelved here. Some tables have been 
wired for the use of the microfilm readers, rec- 
ord players, and filmstrip viewers. 

Record players are used with earphones so 
others in the room are not disturbed. The rec- 
ords supplement the curriculum, particularly in 
the fields of social studies, English literature, 
music appreciation, and languages—Russian, 
Latin, Italian, French, Spanish, and German. Li- 
bretti and books on art and music are kept in 
this section completing the material available 
for the student doing research in the fine arts. 
Students may listen for their own enjoyment 
and interest or for an assignment. Those doing 
assigned listening fill out a Comment Slip giv- 
ing their names, records to which they listened, 
names of teachers giving the assignments, and 
comments on the records. These slips are sent to 
the teachers. 

Filmstrip viewing is limited to those having 
assignments. The procedure is the same as for 
the records. Teaching guides are available to 
accompany the viewing. 

The periodical file contains periodicals in 
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paper for the last five years and on microfilm 
for the previous years. The film is stored in the 
controlled area with the paper pericdicals and 
is checked out for use at a reader in the room. 

The Social Studies Room contains books in 
the 100’s, 200’s, 300’s, and 900’s, most of which 
are on open shelves and may be borrowed for 
one or two weeks. At one end is a stack area 
of open and closed reserves. 

The third and fourth rooms, which adjoin each 
other, contain the books used by the Science 
and English departments. One room contains 
fiction, biography, and short stories; the other 
the 500’s, 600’s, and 800’s. 

All rooms open into the foyer which is shown 
in the accompanying picture. In this foyer are 
the activities which are essential to the func- 
tioning of the library but which are necessarily 
noisy and would be disturbing to readers unless 
separated from the reading rooms. The circu- 
lation desk, the main catalog, and the attend- 
ance desk are here. 

In addition to the main reading rooms, the li- 
brary suite includes three small conference 
rooms each seating five persons, a classroom, 
faculty reading room, a large workroom, office of 
the head librarian, and a staff room. The class- 
room has glass windows in the partition allow- 
ing it to be supervised by the adult clerk at the 
main circulation desk. Thus it can be used for 
groups without a teacher. Draperies can be drawn 
to provide privacy for a class under the super- 
vision of a teacher. 

The multiple room plan permits many activi- 
ties to be carried on with little interference. 
Large and small groups can be accommodated. 
The library has flexibility and is functional. Its 
rich book collection and beautiful furniture and 
decoration make it a place enjoyed by all.— 
Eleanor Libbey, head librarian. 
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PLAN OF AN INSTRUCTIONAL 
RESOURCE CENTER IN TACOMA 


The Woodrow Wilson High School Library, Ta- 
coma, Washington, was planned with a library 
classroom, magazine stack room, double confer- 
ence room used also for audio-visual projection, 
a listening room, and a long workroom. The 50 by 
70 foot reading room is divided by two counter- 
height reference book sections. The auxiliary 
rooms provide space for teachers and students to 
work as a whole class or in small groups in the 
library area. Small groups of students from High 
Achievement or Advanced Placement classes are 
assigned to work in the library conference rooms. 
The periodical stack room is accessible to groups 
working in the three areas. The files for pamphlet 
materials are easily accessible to both classroom 
and reading room. 

The large reading room provides space for team 
teaching groups. The soundproof listening room 
provides for use of records for study purposes or 
for previewing of A-V materials. The faculty con- 
ference room is used for planning by the faculty 
either with the librarians or with students. 

The long workroom with the 15-foot window 
above the desk area provides for easy supervision 
of the library area. The workroom is so planned 
that all materials needed by student assistants 
are at the far wall; materials needed by the li- 
brarians are on the side of the room next to the 
library. 

Floramac Phillips is librarian of the high 
school; Gladys L. Lees is director of school li- 
braries in Tacoma. eee 


MIDWEST PROGRAM ON AIRBORNE TELEVISION 
INSTRUCTION 


An estimated 5 million students in 17,000 loca- 
tions in six midwestern states are expected to 
be within range of educational courses telecast 
from a high-flying airplane in an experimental 
program which the Midwest Council on Airborne 
Television inaugurated on January 30. Thirteen 
courses at the elementary, secondary, and col- 
legiate level will be telecast from videotapes three 
hours daily, four days a week, during the demon- 
stration semester which will end May 30. In Sep- 
tember the schedule will be lengthened to six 
hours a day and will include 28 courses. 

The telecast plane, a converted DC6AB, will 
zigzag within a 10-mile radius of Montpelier, 
Indiana. The broadcast signal will cover a cir- 
cular area 120 to 200 miles in radius, encempass- 
ing parts of Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Michi- 
gan, Ohio, and Wisconsin. Two programs will be 
broadcast simultaneously on separate UHF chan- 
nels. The 24—foot antenna mast on the DC6AB 
must be kept pointed vertically during turns, 
since the antenna focuses signals directionally 
on the area below. A gyro control does this; a 
hydraulic system retracts the mast for landings 
and take-offs. A stand-by plane, also based at 
Purdue, can take over within a short time if the 
plane in flight develops mechanical or electrical 
trouble. 

Further information on development of courses, 
selection of teachers, scheduling, costs to the par- 
ticipating schools, and other aspects of this $7 
million educational experiment will be found in 
brochures distributed by MPATI. Schools and 
colleges within the broadcast area interested in 
participating in the program should write to 
MPATI at Memorial Center, Purdue University, * 
Lafayette, Indiana. 


WORKSHOP—-NEW DEVELOPMENTS 
IN EDUCATION 


The Department of Library Science, University 
of Michigan, is holding a workshop on New De- 
velopments in Education and Their Implications 
for Libraries August 7-18. Emphasis will be on 
the implications for school and public libraries 
of such new developments as the changing pat- 
terns in school buildings and equijni »t. the use 
of technological devices such as teievi nd 
teaching machines, emphasis on ability group- 
ing, and effects of the National Defense duca- 
tion Act. 





Library education and 


the newer media 


In an age of atoms, missiles, space exploration, 
and keen international competition for scien- 
tific supremacy, methods of 
teaching and of acquiring information are 
imperative for survival. We are called upon 
to re-examine our goals and to employ bold 
and imaginative methods for reaching them. 
Elsewhere in this Bulletin dramatic 
changes and the new tools of communication 
have been described; the impact they are hav- 
ing upon school libraries has been assessed. 
Obviously these changes have many implica- 
tions for the preparation of school librarians, 
although it may be premature to attempt to 
predict them. There are at least a few gen- 
eralizations and some specific points which 
can be made at this time. 

Education for librarianship like other pro- 
fessional education involves three functions— 
teaching, research, and public service—and 
the communications revolution has implica- 


more effective 


these 


tions for all three. 


TEACHING AND CURRICULUM 


In the area of teaching there will be changes 
both in method and in content. Greater use will 
be made of 16mm films, video tape, and closed- 
circuit machines 
will be used in teaching such areas as technical 
processes and reference resources. In adapting 
our methods we shall be guided by a large 
body of research and investigation now under 
way, supported by the foundations, the U.S. 


television. Self-instruction 


@ Miss Rufsvold is professor of library science 
and director, Division of Library Science, Indiana 
University. She was a member of ALA’s Com- 
mittee of Accreditation from 1954 to 1958 and 
was chairman, 1957-58. 
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by Margaret I, Rufsvold 


Office of Education, and particularly by Title 
VII of the National Defense Education Act. 
A study which is pertinent to our problems is 
one which is in progress at Southern Illinois 
University attempting to determine the extent 
to which instruction to university freshmen in 
the use of the university library can be turned 
over to teaching machines. It is expected that 
the results of this significant study will be 
available before the end of the year. 

Among the less expensive tools which may 
be particularly useful in professional instruc- 
tion are the new 8mm sound films and the 
possibility of a filmstrip projector which will 
be capable of transmitting up to five minutes 
of sound per frame of pictorial message. How- 
ever, none of these machines is of use until 
information has been recorded or filmed or 
programed and fed into them. Thus library 
school faculties, as well as teachers at all levels 
of education, will be faced with production 
tasks and with reorganization of the curricu- 
lum in terms of the potentialities of these new 
devices. Ultimately the public schools, because 
of the masses of children to be reached, will 
be able to buy commercially prepared pro- 
grams much as they now purchase films and 
textbooks. Also, there will be a trend toward 
a national curriculum due to nationwide tele- 
vision teaching. Library educators, on the 
other hand, will have to develop their own pro- 
grams until our professional publishers find it 
feasible to produce them. 

The curriculum for the preparation of school 
librarians can be expected to include the basic 
principles and procedures common to all types 
of libraries. It appears that courses in cata- 
loging and classification will be altered con- 
siderably in view of the accessibility of Library 
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of Congress catalog cards and the emerging 
field of documentation. The curriculum will 
emphasize a knowledge of the content and use 
of a broad range of materials, both in Eng- 
lish and in other languages, for the interests 
and needs of children and adolescents cannot 
be served by collections lacking in breadth and 
depth. The school librarian, in the role of in- 
structional materials specialist, will need to be 
acquainted with the outstanding books, peri- 
odicals, documents, motion pictures, filmstrips, 
tapes, and teaching-machine programs in the 
humanities, social sciences, and natural sci- 
ences, and will need to know the potential uses 
of these materials in the school program. An 
undergraduate sequence including a course or 
two in materials for children and adolescents 
will serve only as a beginning. The concen- 
trated study of materials and specialization in 
school library administration will be taken at 
the graduate level after the student has com- 
pleted a broad general education. In other 
words, the fifth year professional degree will 
be regarded as a minimum requirement for 
school librarians, as it now is for other types 
of library service. 

In addition to studying the discipline of 
librarianship, as stated by Lucile Fargo in her 
pioneering work twenty-five years ago, “the 
school librarian must be a student of educa- 
tional method and philosophy to the extent of 
being able to interpret teaching method and 
to follow up and vitalize the classroom experi- 
ences of pupils.”* In the past, we have relied 
almost entirely upon the teacher-education 
curriculum to provide this training. As Mary 
Helen Mahar pointed out recently, “There 
have been only sporadic and isolated attempts 
to relate the professional education of school 
librarians and teachers.”* In fact, in many 
states the only path to school librarianship has 
been by way of classroom teaching prepara- 
tion. It has been assumed that future school 
librarians needed first the complete curriculum 
of a teacher of English, social studies, or some 


‘ Preparation for School Library Work (New York, 
Columbia Univ. Pr., 1936), p. 100. 

*“The Federal Government and School Library De- 
velopment” in New Definitions of School Library 
Service, ed. by Sara Innis Fenwick (Chicago, Univ. 
of Chicago, Graduate Library School, 1960), p. 59. 


other field, including methods and student 
teaching courses, and that this experience and 
background would be transferred and adapted 
to meet the needs of a school librarian. 

In tomorrow’s elementary and secondary 
schools with more and more emphasis upon the 
guidance of the individual in the use of the 
tools of self-education, the crucial role of the 
librarian will be better understood. His teach- 
ing functions will be so important as to merit 
supervised field experiences or “cadet teach- 
ing” in his own specialization of school li- 
brarianship. As his role and that of the class- 
room teacher tend to merge, their professional 
preparation can be expected to become more 
closely interrelated. 


RESEARCH 


All of these developments suggest the need 
for library school faculties, as well as li- 
brarians, to engage in research to a much 
greater extent than has been the case up to the 
present. Faculties must engage in research not 
only to solve problems and add to our store 
of knowledge, but also through their example 
to imbue students with an interest in conduct- 
ing their own investigations. The area of 
school library service has been particularly 
neglected as evidenced by the fact that approxi- 
mately sixty years have elapsed since the ad- 
vent of this service and the first truly signifi- 
cant and scientific study of the effectiveness 
of the elementary school library.* 

This situation cannot be attributed to lack of 
time or money, for it is customary for school 
librarians to have two to three months of free 
time in each calendar year. Also, during the 
past ten years the foundations, the Office of 
Education, and others have made available 
millions of dollars for educational research. 
Surely the agencies which educate school li- 
brarians must assume some of the responsi- 
bility for this lack of research effort and re- 
sults. 


* Effectiveness of Centralized Library Service in 
Elementary Schools (Phase I); Report of Research 
Conducted at the Graduate School of Library Service, 
Rutgers University, in Cooperation with the U.S. 
Office of Education Under Contract No. 489, SAE- 
8132. Directed by Mary Virginia Gaver (New Bruns- 
wick, N.J., 1960). 
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Much the same case could be made for prob- 
lems related to public library service and adult 
education, but these are beyond the scope of 
this article. It does appear quite evident that, 
so far as library education is concerned, 
greater attention must be given to both teach- 
ing and research in the area of communica- 


tions if libraries are to make their greatest 
contribution to the diffusion of knowledge. As 
DeFleur and Larsen have pointed out: 


The growing awareness of a distinction between 
contact and communication, and the noted diff- 
culty in achieving either, have motivated inter- 
ests from applied fields to provide resources for 
basic research on the diffusion of information. 
Even in this electronic age of mass communica- 
tion when signals are being sent in all directions 
at all times for many purposes, contact, let alone 
communication, is not always readily achieved. 
The flow of information may be restricted 
through the rigid control of publication facili- 
ties, the jamming of radio broadcasts, the use of 
“closed-circuit” signal systems, illiteracy, and 
the underdevelopment of media facilities in some 
parts of the world. However, these restrictions are 
perhaps secondary to the restrictive functioning 
of a host of social and psychological mecha- 
nisms which may prevent the completion of a 
particular communicative act. Such a possibility 
increasingly haunts the users of the media of 
mass communication, whether they be _ prop- 
agandists working in the cold war, advertisers 
looking for a hot sale, or educators trying to 
substitute reason for passion and somehow keep 
the public temperature near normal.* 


PUBLIC AND PROFESSIONAL SERVICE 


Public and professional service, the third 
type of activity of library educators, will be 
greatly in demand as a result of the communi- 
cations revolution. Workshops, institutes, and 
professional conferences as well as other op- 
portunities for in-service education will con- 
tinue to be provided, and it can be assumed 
that the newer media will contribute to greater 
efficiency and effectiveness of this type of edu- 
cation. Faculty members will be called upon to 
provide surveys and other studies leading to 
updating of current library practices. To meet 
these legitimate demands, library school facul- 


* Melvin L. DeFleur and Otto N. Larsen, The Flow 


of Information; An Experiment in Mass Communica- 
tion (New York, Harper and Brothers, 1958), p. 4. 
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ties and nonteaching staffs will need to be aug- 
mented substantially so that the other two 
functions—teaching and research—will not be 
neglected. 


STUDENT TRAITS 

A few comments may be added about the 
students who will be recruited to library edu- 
cation in the years to come. As has been indi- 
cated elsewhere, the emphasis in elementary 
and secondary education will be on intellectual 
quality and the needs of the individual learner. 
If successful, these programs should provide 
students with better backgrounds in the hu- 
manities and the social sciences as well as the 
critical fields of science, mathematics, and for- 
eign languages. Furthermore, we can expect 
to recruit students who have no inhibitions 
toward machines and automated teaching, be- 
cause they will have had long years of expo- 
sure to the “hardware.” With each generation 
of students, however, the devices can be ex- 
pected to change. Therefore, the traits we 
should seek as most vital for students and 
teachers as well, will be mental agility and 
the ability to adapt. 

We shall continue to emphasize theories and 
basic principles, rather than current practices; 
the content and importance of the message, 
rather than the mechanism by which we trans- 
mit and receive it. Our traditional goals may 
not necessarily be changed, but our means of 
getting there will be revolutionized. eee 


A-V SERVICES AND SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


The School of Library Service and Teachers 
College, Columbia University, are holding a 
joint conference June 27-29 on Audio-Visual 
Services and the School Library Program. 
Frances Henne of the School of Library Serv- 
ice and Paul Witt of Teachers College are co- 
chairmen of the conference, which has the dual 
objective of giving those who attend an oppor- 
tunity to hear of the latest developments in the 
areas represented in the papers, and of making 
it possible for them to discuss problems, tech- 
niques, and experiences related to the themes 
of the various papers and to their school situa- 
tions. 
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Numerous articles have appeared during the 
past two or three years pointing out the chal- 
lenges posed by the large numbers of students 
pouring into the public libraries each after- 
noon and evening. From the elementary school 
through college they come, with their never- 
ending flood of questions, their sociability, 
their propensity for cutting out whole articles 
or even sections of books for future use and 
their cheerful usurpation of all chairs, tables, 
benches, and other perching or leaning places. 
The discussion rages pro: 


“It is the duty of the public library to serve 
all members of our community.” 


“Boys and girls should not be treated as 
second-class citizens.” 

and con: 
“Schools have far more money than public 
libraries, they should provide service for 
their own students and leave the public li- 
braries to the public.” 


“Adults are the taxpayers, they should not 
be crowded out of their own libraries.” 


Reference staffs are frustrated, harried and 
overworked, and budgets are strained in an 
attempt to provide enough books to partially 
fill the hole in the dike and stem the tide of 
unfilled requests. 


@ Miss Rees is head, 
Library Consultant 
Division, Michigan 
State Library, Lan- 
sing. 


Public librarians must 


face the challenge 


by Louise F, Rees 


The changes in American education during 
the past ten years constitute a revolution 
which may be less spectacular than those in 
other parts of the world, but which may have 
more far-reaching effects on all of us in the 
years ahead. 

Changes in methods of instruction, use of 
new educational media, the greatly increased 
emphasis on “hard” courses and on individual 
activities are all meaningful to the public li- 
brary program. 

An examination of the literature on the 
newer educational media shows that there is 
an unfortunate tendency to equate the teach- 
ing machine or the television program with 
the teacher rather than the textbook. Tech- 
nological devices are learning tools, not 
teacher substitutes. Properly used, they can 
free the teacher for more creative teaching 
and release him from much of the repetitive 
drill in which he now engages. That this has 
far-reaching implications for the more mean- 
ingful use of all kinds of instructional ma- 
terials seems clear. Notice in the trade papers 
of a $20.00 teaching machine that will “en- 
able the average person to learn up to three 
times faster than by conventional educational 
methods” opens up startling vistas for li- 
braries. As the teacher is freed from routine, 
repetitious instructional tasks to provide 
richer learning experiences for individuals 
and groups, his use of all kinds of instruc- 
tional materials must increase. The individual, 
moving ahead at his own pace, will also use 
libraries at a rate and in a way heretofore 
undreamed of, save by the most farsighted. 

Such basic documents as The American 
High School Today, by James Conant (Mc- 
Graw, 1959), Education for the Age of Sci- 
ence by the President’s Science Advisory 
Committee (Government Printing Office, 


1959), and The Contemporary Challenge to 
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Designed for thorough coverage of every curriculum area, The Book of Knowledge is outstanding as a 
resource in the field of Social Studies, because it presents the information required by courses of study in 
schools across the country. Because of its unique subject arrangement, many children can use the set 


simultaneously as they explore different aspects of the same problem. Thus it is of practical use in the unit 
method of teaching. 


Because The Book of Knowledge has both an index and a table of contents, it is unsurpassed as an aid in 
the teaching of index and reference skills and prepares pupils for standardized tests in reference skills 
Continuously revised and up-dated, The Book of Knowledge is THE encyclopedia for classroom and 


library use throughout the elementary grades. 


TH E G RO LI ER SOCI ETY IN a » The Grolier Building, 575 Lexington Ave., New York 22, N. 


SCIENCE 
No other children’s encyclopedia covers so much 
science material, with such careful attention to 
the child's level of comprehension. 


MATHEMATICS 
The Book of Knowledge more thoroughly 
covers the current approach to developmental 
mathematics than any other encyclopedia. Helpful 
articles for the teacher as well as stimulating 
information about the history of numbers and 
measurement enrich the whole math program. 

HEALTH EDUCATION 
From the structure and functions of the body to 
the use and care of athletic equipment, 
The Book of Knowledge implements the whole 
health education and recreation program. 

MUSIC AND ART 
In more than a thousand reproductions of famous 
masterpieces, in articles about the origin and 
development of art forms, in fascinating 
descriptions of musical compositions, The Book 
of Knowledge reinforces your music and 
art programs, 

LANGUAGE ARTS 
In richness and diversity of literature, The Book 
of Knowledge is outstanding among encyclopedias. 
Its wealth of stories, poems, biography and 
literature from other countries uniquely enriches 
the language arts program. 
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THe NEW BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE 


American Education (N.E.A., 1958) are re- 
quired reading for the librarian who wants to 
understand this new educational policy. 

School boards, library boards, school su- 
perintendents, curriculum directors, appropri- 
ating bodies and citizens in general need to 
understand much more than they now do 
about what the new developments in teaching 
methods and curriculum really mean. How 
many school superintendents—let alone cur- 
riculum directors or directors of instruction 
—really understand what an instructional ma- 
terials center is and does? They know that 
an average school room will have youngsters 
whose reading level varies at least five grades, 
but how many of them realize what this means 
in the provision of materials for the use of 
those boys and girls? 

Ignorance of new trends in the develop- 
ment of school curricula on the part of public 
librarians and lack of knowledge of public 
and school library facilities on the part of 
teachers is a sore point. Too many teachers 
still send whole classes to both public and 
school libraries for nonexistent material, or 
for material which it is not realistic to as- 
sume the library possesses. The average li- 
brary will not contain twenty-five separate 
references on the flying squirrel, for example, 
nor is it apt to have much material at a non- 
technical level on the characteristics of Mon- 
goloid children! 

For many students, even those with a good 
school library, the public library is much 
more accessible as a source of help. School 
consolidations mean more bus students, and 
more bus students mean fewer who can do 
their library assignments at school and more 
who must depend upon assistance from the 
public library. And this brings another, re- 
lated problem. In many rural areas from 
which bus students predominantly come, the 
public library is small and weak, totally in- 
adequate to give much assistance, even if its 
doors were open at a time convenient for 
student use. 

Public librarians, in facing these problems, 
can profit by a number of recent statements 
and publications which define areas of re- 
sponsibility and indicate limitations. One of 
them is a statement adopted by the American 
Library Trustee Association at the Montreal 
Conference: 
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The American Library Trustee Association be- 
lieves that the time has come for both public 
library trustees and school officials to recognize 
and accept their separate but complementary re- 
sponsibilities in strengthening the total library 
resources of the community to serve all age 
groups and all individual interests. 

Wuereas the legal authority and responsibility 
to establish policies that will provide citizens of 
every age in the community with the best possi- 
ble public library services resides in the public 
library trustees; and 

Wuereas the American Library Trustee As- 
sociation believes that school libraries are an 
essential part of the total school program, and 
that the provision of libraries and school li- 
brary programs in the schools is the responsibil- 
ity of the school board and administrative off- 
cers, 

BE IT THEREFORE RESOLVED that trustees should 
work for the gradual assumption of this respon- 
sibility by the Board of Education, relinquishing 
school library service as the schools are able to 
undertake it. 


In Detroit, the public library prepared a 
pamphlet, “The Public Library and _ the 
Schools Working Together,” which indicates 
clearly the specific assignments which it can- 
not undertake, the limitations of its collection, 
and the ways in which teachers can learn 
about the resources of the library. A number 
of other statements and publications are 
known to be in preparation. Librarians should 
be alert for their appearance. 

Public and school librarians can work out 
programs of cooperation. Some of the activi- 
ties which may be undertaken are— 


1. Regular meetings of school and public li- 
brary staffs to learn about each other’s pro- 
grams, evaluate responsibilities and reach 
agreements concerning them. 

. Meetings of public librarians with curricu- 
lum committees to learn about curriculum 
developments, which will indicate the need 
for new kinds of materials. 

. Joint participation in such community ac- 
tivities as book fairs, P.T.A., Scouts, home 
library development. 

. Cooperative activities in the area of read- 
ing guidance such as reading programs; 
planning for group activities such as Teen 
Reviewers, Great Books. 

. Visits to the public library by groups of 
students and teachers. 

. Book Week activities. 
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7. Exchange of information concerning assign- 
ments and student use of the library. 

8. Cooperation in interpreting and _ publiciz- 
ing school library and public library activi- 
ties and services. 


School and public librarians can also work 
together continuously in state and national 
programs for library development. In Michi- 
gan, the recently developed state-wide plan 
for Public Library Service had several school 
librarians as members of its Advisory Com- 
mittee, including the chairman of the Michi- 
gan Association of School Librarians. Here 
also a Joint Committee on School Library 
Development has been formed at the invita- 
tion of the state library. This committee has 
representatives of all the state-wide school li- 
brary groups in the state. Its purposes are 
to— 


1. Coordinate projects of mutual concern to 
all organizations represented on the com- 
mittee. 

2. Reinforce projects initiated in the individ- 
ual organizations. 

3. Propose action and research projects. 

4. Act as an advisory and referral committee 
to groups concerned with schools, such as 
administrators, lay groups, teachers and 
architects. 

. Facilitate the dissemination of information 
and the interchange of ideas. 

. Suggest and support legislation for the im- 
provement of school library service. 


Another important area where school and 
public libraries may move forward together 
is in the selection, acquisition, and organiza- 
tion of materials. Each library should develop 
a written book selection policy as the basis for 
building the collection to meet the needs of 
its community. Libraries in the community 
should cooperate in the evaluation of ma- 
terials, and acquisition policies should be de- 
veloped to determine the type and quantity 
of materials to be purchased by each library. 
Needless duplication can thus be avoided. 
Policies should be related to those of other 
libraries in an area as a means of moving 
toward systems of libraries. In some areas 
schemes for cooperative processing have been 
worked out. If this is not possible initially, 
some effort should be made to minimize dif- 
ferences in organization of materials as much 


A New High School 


Architect’s “rawing of South High School, New- 
ton, Massachusetts. The circular building in the 
center of the complex contains the central li- 
brary, a small auditorium used for large-group 
instruction, and two classrooms. Note the resem- 
blance of this school, which is being put into op- 
eration now, to the school plan visualized on page 
131. Harold B. Gores, president of the Educa- 
tional Facilities Laboratories, was superintendent 
of schools in Newton when this building was 
planned. Elvajean Hall, whose cartoons and 
travel articles are known to librarians all over 
the country, is supervisor of school libraries. South 
Newton High School is the subject of one of the 
Profiles of Significant Schools published by EFL, 
477 Madison Avenue, New York 22. 


as possible among libraries in the same area. 

In the long-range plan, the ALA Standards 
for School Library Programs (ALA, 1960) 
propose standards which are goals for service. 
As these are reached, the public library’s 
problems with school libraries will recede. In 
Public Library Service, a Guide to Evaluation 
with Minimum Standards (ALA, 1956) are 
goals for public libraries. As public libraries 
develop into systems, the problem of the weak, 
totally inadequate public library will be mini- 
mized. It will take a long time to reach it, 
but the goal is for boys and girls and young 
people to have good library service, with ade- 
quate materials and staff, conveniently acces- 


sible in both their school and public libraries. 
eee 
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Reading and the newer media 


by Lester Asheim 


Whenever librarians are involved in a sym- 
posium on the “newer media,” a place must 
always be set aside for a reminder that read- 
ing, especially as represented by the book, is 
still central, and that the newer media should 
be seen as supplements rather than as substi- 
tutes for it. This is that place. 

Not that anything can be said that will be 
new to librarians about the values of the book. 
But a reminder may be justified in view of 
the enthusiastic public reception of the non- 
book media, and the staggering amounts of 
money that seem to be available to support 
them. The stepchild treatment accorded to 
books and libraries by comparison, and the 
apparent glamour of such devices as language 
laboratories, teaching machines and air-borne 
television understandably create a hypersen- 
sitive defensiveness among those whose fate 
is tied to the book. 

This has taken the form, 
among some librarians, of a militant enlist- 
ment in the Cult of the Book. The tactic is 
to vow repeated and undying devotion to the 
book—any book; to claim, in effect, that the 
reading of books is an activity preferable at 
any time to any other; and that the love of 
books qua books is the supreme mark of the 
civilized and cultured man or woman. There 
has even been, among librarians, a devotion 
to the collection of books as beautiful arti- 
facts, not for their content, not to be read, but 
to be fondled and adored. It is an easy trap 
into which to fall: glittering generalizations 


defensiveness 


e Dr. 
School, University of Chicago. 
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about the supremacy of books have much 
truth in them; the history and tradition of 
the book’s role in the transmission of man’s 
cultural heritage are well documented; the 
beauty and monetary value of rare books can- 
not be denied—and besides, how can anyone 
condemn the side of the angels? 

But this 
kind of counteroffensive is a misguided one 
because it is based on a confusion about es- 
sentials; a confusion, as I have termed it on 
another occasion, between the container and 
the thing contained. The librarian’s objective 
is to promote the reading of books, not just 
the handling of them. Thus, rare-book collect- 
ing, which is an important activity for a few 
scholarly libraries, and a great game for a 
few librarians who can afford to indulge in it, 
is not very closely related to the average li- 
brarian’s primary goals. The collection of 
books as rarities bears about as much rela- 
tion to the promotion of reading as Hearst’s 


or at least so it seems to me 


collection of church facades bore to a re- 
ligious revival. For most librarians in most 
libraries the concern must be with books as 
carriers (of words that communicate ideas 
and information and delight) and not as ends 
in themselves. 

Now it is true that the machines will never 
be able to provide the thrill that a collector 
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feels when he captures an especially hand- 
some example of the bookmaker’s art. On the 
other hand, one cannot as unequivocally pre- 
dict that no inroads whatsoever will be made 
by any electronic device upon the supremacy 
of the book as a carrier of ideas. Much that 
was traditional and seemingly fixed in this 
realm has already been dislocated by the 
newer media. Compare the role of the news- 
paper, for example, with its role and status 
twenty-five years ago. Think of the facilities 
that are considered essential to a modern pro- 
gram of education as compared to the essen- 
tials when you were a child. See what has 
happened to the pulp paper magazine, or—in 
the book market itself—to the comparative 
importance of fiction and nonfiction. Our 
communication habits do change, and within 
our own memories there have been shifts of 
revolutionary importance. Can the book, can 
reading, survive such potent social forces? 

The answer must be found in the book it- 
self—or, more specifically, in the kinds of 
needs that the book serves best. There are 
some purposes that the book does not serve 
as well as do the other media, and where this 
is true, it is not only conceivable but even 
acceptable that the book will be partially or 
entirely replaced. No reading matter, in what- 
ever form, could have done what the televised 
“debates” did to bring a comparatively little- 
known political candidate sufficiently before 
the electorate within a few short weeks to win 
him the election. No book, however profusely 
illustrated, can match the live experience of a 
visit to the Louvre or the National Gallery, 
to Carnegie Hall or La Scala, to St. Peter’s or 
the Taj Mahal. No printed collection of his 
talks, however faithful to the original text, 
can equal Leonard Bernstein’s telecasts for 
accomplishing the ends for which they were 
designed. Books about such experiences have 
their value, but in such a context the book is 
a secondary source, as a filmed version of 
Wuthering Heights, however excellent a film, 
is a secondary source about the Bronté novel. 
A first requisite for those who would defend 
the book is that they see its limitations as 
well as its strengths. _ 

A second requisite, however, is that the 
book be judged on its own grounds, and not 
on those of some other medium. The book 


must stand or fall on its merits as a book, and 
not on its merits as something else. Bookmen 
are all too easily swayed to the belief that 
popular acclaim and the symbols of commer- 
cial success, because they are the basis for 
evaluating worth in the mass media, are there- 
fore appropriate criteria for judging a book’s 
value. To meet such criteria, publishers, writ- 
ers, and librarians have embraced and justified 
what is now properly being recognized as a 
“non-book”: a concoction of television pro- 
grams, of reprints from magazines, of old 
movie stills with comic captions, of ghost- 
written “autobiographies,” of books that work 
like teaching machines. But such constructs 
are not merely imitations of the other media 
—they are also, in an important sense, only 
imitations of the book.t And in neither case 
are they as good as the real thing. 

The real thing is better than any of the 
other media in certain essential qualities. Any 
attempt to predict the probable role of read- 
ing in an age devoted to the nonprint media 
must recognize these qualities as primary 
shaping factors. And while it is the recogni- 
tion and appreciation of these qualities that 
probably made librarianship attractive to 
most of us in the first place, it may be useful 
to repeat the list once more in order to define 
the context of this paper. 

One very important quality of the book, as 
compared to the so-called newer media, is the 
fact that it is not time-ridden. No matter how 
profound the subject matter or how difficult 
the concept, the film, the radio program, the 
telecast, the magazine article, the newspaper 
story are all limited by outside considerations 
in the amount of time they can spend on the 
topic. While it is true that there is an occa- 
sional program like “Open End,” or an occa- 
sional film that runs over three hours, there 
are still limitations in the uninterrupted span 
of attention that an audience can give. But 
the book may take as long as the subject re- 
quires for presentation of necessary back- 
ground, for detailed analysis, for exploration 
of implications. When the subject has suffi- 
cient breadth or depth to sustain something 


*Note that they are imitations of the book if we 
define it by its content. They are real books if we 
define them only by format. 
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than—figuratively speaking—a half 
hour’s air time less commercials, the book is 


more 


still the only medium, even among the media 
of print, that can handle it. 

The ability of the book to do this rests on 
another of its qualities, which is shared by the 
other print media. This is its ability to offer 
the user the opportunity to stop at any point 
he chooses, for whatever reason he wishes. 
The reasons for stopping are often related to 
the profundity of the material: to stop to 
think; to stop for a second reading; to stop 
to look back over material covered earlier; to 
stop just to rest from too heavy a dose of 
difficult content. Since this kind of stopping 
is not permissible in the nonprint media, their 
content must always be diluted to the point 
where it will not require much thought, a 
second glance, or a challenge to the staying 
power of the audience. Again, where the sub- 
ject matter is of sufficient depth or breadth to 
exercise the mind, the printed page is still the 
only medium that can handle it. 

This quality of print—that it adapts itself 
to the convenience of the user instead of re- 
quiring the user to adopt himself to it—is an- 
other important factor. Let us assume that 
television could attack any problem that print 
can tackle, and could explore it in similar 
depth. There is still the problem of program- 
ing to suit the needs of broadcasters rather 
than those of the audience. The discussion of 
the topic in which you are interested is avail- 
able on Sunday afternoon at 4:30. If you 
can’t catch it then, you can’t catch it at all.” 
There is no such thing as seeing it tomorrow 
night when you're ready for it; or next week; 
or two or five or ten years hence. As long as 
people’s intellectual needs are individual and 


* If you do find that the discussion at 4:30 on Sun- 
day fitted into your schedule, 
you are still inhibited completely from viewing any 
other program offered at the same time which might 
be of equal interest to you. The reading of book A 
does not preclude your reading book B at some other 
time, but your viewing of program A on NBC does 
preclude your viewing program B on ABC at the 
same hour. And given the peculiar nature of com- 
mercial broadcasting and telecasting, the chances 
are very good that a program of equal interest will 
be scheduled at the same hour. This kind of com- 
petition for the attention of the audience occurs by 
design, not by accident. 


can conveniently be 
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not machine-made, the book remains the only 
medium with sufficient flexibility to meet these 
needs at the time when they are most keenly 
felt. 

These comparisons serve to underline the 
ephemeral character of most of the other me- 
dia. For content that is worth preserving, the 
book is still the best medium we have. For 
content that is not worth preserving, the other 
media may indeed be better, and the book 
may not be needed. 

Finally, of course, the one thing that none 
of the other media can duplicate precisely is 
literary style, which is by definition the prop- 
erty of the literary work. From the film, radio, 
television, and digest versions of a book we 
may well be able to gain an acceptable idea 
of the plot, the story, the argument, the theme. 
But the appreciation of the felicitous wedding 
of manner with matter; the pleasure and emo- 
tional impact that can be derived from words 
selected and ordered in beautiful combina- 
tions that enhance the literal meaning—these 
are lost, or at least altered, in the transfer to 
nonliterary forms. This is not to underrate 
the excellence of the ballet inspired by 
Othello, the opera based on War and Peace, 
the film derived from Sons and Lovers, the 
telecast of For Whom the Bell Tolls. But none 
of these replaces its original source for those 
who have the skill to appreciate the power of 
literary style. 

Our concern need not be that the other 
media can do some things that books also can 
—or used to—do. These things, important 
enough in themselves, are nevertheless on a 
certain level of experience which fills only a 
part of man’s needs. The book can afford to 
relinquish its monopoly on such experiences, 
so long as men continue to want or need the 
kind of hard intellectual challenge that re- 
quires time and thought, that speaks to con- 
tinuing problems, that explores in depth, and 
that provides a very special kind of aesthetic 
pleasure and delight. The question is not 
whether books will change, but whether men 
will change, because of changes in the ex- 
ternals of our society. 

Nothing in history, past or present, suggests 
that they will. Undoubtedly there were those 
who saw the death of literary composition 
when the scroll began to replace the tablet; 
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when the printing press replaced the pen and 
brush; when machine sewing replaced hand 
binding. But only minor aspects of the form 
of the book were changed; the important and 
distinguishing characteristic of the book—its 
unique kind of content—-still filled a need that 
none of these changes could eliminate. And 
today, in an age supposedly devoted to the 
nonbook media, we find more books pub- 
lished than ever before; more libraries cir- 
culating more books than ever before; more 
attention paid than ever before to the teaching 
of reading and the improvement of its tech- 
niques. In the chapter on “National Goals in 
Education” by John Gardner, in the report of 
the Commission on National Goals released 
at the end of last year, we find the assertion 
that “Some subjects are more important than 
others. Reading is the most important of all.” 
This, in a report extremely sensitive to the 
world battle for scientific and technical su- 
premacy, and to the latest in technological de- 
velopments for the reformation of teaching 
and its methods. The displacement of the book 
by the newer media is, apparently, still only a 
potential danger and not yet a real one. 

For the basic needs of men will continue, 
and the most effective means for satisfying 
them will survive. Although not all of man’s 
educational needs are served by the book, the 
book is still essential in education. Although 
not all of man’s recreational needs are served 
by the book, some of them are, and none of 
the other devices has been able to do more 
than supplement the book for these. Although 
not all of men’s informational needs are 
served by the book, many of the sources to 
which the individual turns for information are 
book-based, and will remain so. This has al- 
ways been true in whatever golden age the 
critics of today memorialize. Was it the age 
of Victoria? The Age of Reason? The Eliza- 
bethan? The Renaissance? In none of these 
did the book ever serve more than a very 
small elite. Today, in this so-called crass, ma- 
terialistic, science-oriented, machine-ruled, 
electronics-ridden era, a far greater propor- 
tion of the people can read—and do. The sum 
of all the criticisms is that not everyone does 
as much reading as the most avid readers, and 
that not all of the reading that is done is of a 
quality that the particular critic would desig- 


nate as “best.” It would be difficult to sustain 
the accusation, however, that the great amount 
of less-than-the-best reading is done at the ex- 
pense of the best. The best continues to reach 
that small audience at the top that it always 
has reached, and the real revolution is that 
there is a continually growing audience for 
reading which, though not yet at the top, has 
a much better prospect of moving towards it 
than was ever true in the past. 

The very media that the booklovers con- 
demn have helped to make this so. Television 
has created many an interest which has led to 
books, just as moving pictures did a couple of 
generations ago. For some, it is true, the tele- 
vision and movie versions of books are taken 
in place of the book itself, but there is no evi- 
dence to refute my belief that this occurs 
mainly with those who would not have read 
the book in any case. The big inroads of tele- 
vision were made not on reading but on 
movie-going, and now that the movies are on 
the home screen, we find the movie audience 
watching them there as in the past they 
watched them in the theater. Which proves, 
not that the book is on the way out, but that 
a need that can be satisfied on a fairly low 
level can find equivalent resources quite easily 
in a variety of places. The higher the level of 
the need, the more limited the resources to 
satisfy it, even when “high level” applies to 
entertainment, recreation and pleasure as well 
as to information, education and research. 

One of the results of education is that it re- 
fines and redefines our wants and the means 
we seek to meet them. That all of us have a 
need for entertainment cannot be denied, but 
entertainment is not just soap opera, Jack 
Paar, and The Music Man; it is also Oedipus 
Rex, Mark Twain and Don Giovanni. As more 
and more people are exposed to more and 
more education, we have every right to expect 
a more sophisticated approach to basic needs. 
This will not happen at once, nor to all who 
are “educated.” But it will happen, and as 
education is extended we know that recourse 
to the materials of print increases. The needs 
that are met by the book (at its best) cannot 
yet be met by the other media, for the reasons 
I have suggested above. So long as this is so, 
the book will continue to play an honored and 
essential role in our society. 
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But since men are not likely to change very 
much, neither are tastes, and the one thing 
that we must become reconciled to is the pos- 
sibility that the audiences for reading will 
probably continue to represent the same pro- 
portions on the several different levels at 
which we now find them. The sheer numbers of 
readers will probably increase, but the pro- 
portion of them at each level of quality will 
remain essentially the same. The bell-shaped 
curve does not have to be imposed upon a 
natural distribution; it comes out that way all 
by itself. 

This means that the supremacy of the book 


THE EDUCATIONAL MEDIA COUNCIL 


National organizations working in the media 
fields today have long recognized that there are 
many mutual interests and problems which can 
be better approached jointly than by a single or- 
ganization working alone. The Educational Me- 
dia Council is an outgrowth of this recognition 
by twelve organizations: American Book Pub- 
lishers Council; American Library Association; 
American Textbook Publishers Institute; De- 
partment of Audio-visual Instruction, National 
Education Association; Educational Film Library 
Association; Electronic Industries Association; 
Joint Council on Educational Television; Na- 
tional Association of Educational Broadcasters; 
National Audio-visual Association; National Edu- 
cational Television and Radio Center; National 
University Extension Association (Division of 
Audio-visual Communications) ; University Film 
Producers Association. 

The acting chairman of the council is Charles 
F. Schuller, director of the Audio-visual Center 
at Michigan State University. The American Li- 
brary Association is represented by Mrs. Grace 
T. Stevenson and Carolyn Whitenack, with Elea- 
nor Ahlers as the alternate. 

Increasingly active cooperation among profes- 
sional organizations in the media fields during 
the past five years rather naturally developed 
the pattern for such a council. Among many 
joint committees which have functioned to sig- 
nificant advantage during that period, for ex- 
ample, was the Joint AASL-ACRL-DAVI Com- 
mittee which materially strengthened understand- 
ing between the library and audio-visual fields 
and made a major step toward improved pro- 
fessional programs for instructional materials 
specialists. The council’s key functions are: 1) 
To serve as a sounding board for the participat- 
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will still have to be tested by a qualitative 
rather than a quantitative measure. It may 
well be that the readers of books will reserve 
that pleasure and that challenge for highly 
selective purposes, and will surrender to the 
other media their time-killing, thought-dodg- 
ing moments. This could reduce the number 
of occasions on which the man of the future 
will pick up a book, but when he does, some- 
thing important will be happening. I for one 
do not think it would be a bad thing if that is 
what the reading of books should come to 


mean, 
eee 


ing organizations and for the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation in connection with new ideas and develop- 
ments in the media fields. 2) To serve as a 
clearing house for the exchange of information 
among the participating organizations and to 
clear up conflicts and misunderstandings which 
might arise when information is not available 
or distributed to all. 3) To provide at the pro- 
fessional level a forum on educational media 
problems; to analyze, discuss, and evaluate new 
ideas and developments. 4) To serve a project 
development function in cases where certain 
projects and activities might appropriately go be- 
yond the scope of a single organization. 

A project now under development is a na- 
tional directory service for newer educational 
media. The considered opinion of educational 
and library leaders is that there is current ur- 
gent need for bibliographic control of newer 
educational media materials such as films, film- 
strips, kinescopes, video-tape recordings, flat 
pictures in sets, slides and other transparencies 
in sets, phonodisecs and phonotapes, cross-media 
package kits and systems, and pertinent audio- 
instruction, step-increment-program materials. 
An advisory National Directory Project Commit- 
tee formed from the council members under the 
chairmanship of Carolyn Whitenack has been 
established to guide the project. 

The library implications of the Educational 
Media Council are apparent. The library is one 
of the places where the educational media meet 
and can be used as an integrated set of re- 
sources for teaching and learning. Every effort 
to bring experts in those media together for com- 
mon planning and the consideration of joint 
problems is of keen interest to the library pro- 
fession—Dan Lacy, managing director, Ameri- 
can Book Publishers Council. 
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THE BOOK OF POPULAR SCIENCE IS THE ONLY GENERAL PURPOSE 
SCIENCE REFERENCE WORK FOR GRADES SIX THROUGH TWELVE 


"The Book of Popular Science is double-starred inthe AAAS Science Book List; it qualifies for purchase under Titie Iii NOEA 


Published by The Grolier Society inc. +» 575 Lexington Avenue, New York 22, N. Y.+ Publishers of The Book of Knowledge 
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The new junior college library standards 


An analysis and critique 


by B. Lamar Johnson 


e Dr. Johnson is professor of higher education 
at the University of California, Los Angeles. From 
1931 to 1952 he was librarian and dean of instruc- 
tion at Stephens College, Columbia, Missouri. 
His pioneering work in the integration of library 
services with instructional programs in this junior 
college is reported in Vitalizing a College Library 
and The Librarian and the Teacher in General 
Education, both published by ALA. 

Dr. Johnson was asked to write an evaluative 
article on the new ACRL Junior College Li- 
brary Standards. Because his article contains 
criticisms of the standards, Dr. Felix Hirsch, 
chairman of the ACRL Committee on Standards, 
was asked to comment on it for the committee. 

Dr. Hirsch is librar- 
ian and professor of 
history at Trenton 
State College, Tren- 
ton, New Jersey. 

This 
read as a paper to the 
Library Section of the 
Southern California 
Junior College Asso- 
ciation, Fullerton Col- 
lege, April 30, 1960. 


article was 


Standards and procedures for appraising col- 
lege libraries have changed notably—and, it 
is hoped, correspondingly improved—since 
the nineteen-twenties and -thirties when a col- 
lege president upon occasion wrote to friends 
asking for old books which could be used to 
meet the requirements of an accrediting 
agency. 

A number of developments in evaluating li- 
braries and in accrediting colleges are well 
reflected in the Standards for Junior College 
Libraries adopted by the Association of Col- 
lege and Research Libraries at the 1960 Mid- 
winter Meeting of the American Library As- 
sociation. 

The junior college is assuming a role of 
growing importance in American education. 
Studies in all sections of the nation—in Massa- 
chusetts and Washington, Michigan and Texas, 
Florida and California— indicate that the two- 
year college will be called upon to assume 
responsibility for a notably increasing pro- 
portion of our sharply expanding college en- 
rollments. Anything which so vitally affects 
the nature and quality of the junior college 
program as do library standards is, therefore, 
especially important at this particular time. 

But the problem of standards for junior col- 
lege libraries is not only important, it is also 
difficult. Indeed, it is as complex as the di- 
verse nature of two-year colleges themselves. 
There are residential junior colleges, some 
tiny, some enrolling a thousand or more stu- 
dents; small junior colleges that are simply 
adjuncts to high schools; tremendous com- 
munity colleges with enrollments of twenty 
thousand or more. It is difficult to exaggerate 
the problem of formulating library standards 
that can be meaningful for such a variety of 
institutions. 

With this general background, five ques- 
tions are asked about the new Standards for 
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Junior College Libraries: 
1. What is their background? 
2. What is their organization and content? 
3. What are their strengths and values? 
4. What problems and difficulties are asso- 
ciated with their use? 
How can and should they be used? 


I. Background 


The pioneer statement of junior college li- 
brary standards was drawn up for and ac- 
cepted by the Junior College Round Table 
of the American Library Association at its 
initial meeting, held in 1930. Quantitative 
and relatively inflexible in nature, standards 
were presented under three headings: book 
stock, personnel, and budget. Omitted from 
consideration were quality of holdings, re- 
lationship of holdings to the curriculum, and 
use of the library.’ 

As a result of widespread dissatisfaction 
with inflexible, quantitative standards, many 
of which were actually unrelated to institu- 
tional excellence, for evaluating colleges, the 
North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools in the early nineteen-thir- 
ties carried out its extensive and notably in- 
fluential studies of college accreditation. Out 
of these studies emerged a philosophy which 
accepted the principle that “an institution will 
be judged in terms of the purposes it seeks to 
serve.” 

Implicit in the findings of the North Cen- 
tral Association was agreement that accredita- 
tion not simply establish minimum 
standards but that it must provide stimulation 
for the continuing improvement of all par- 
ticipating institutions. 

Important in these studies were those of 
the library in which Waples found seven 
criteria definitely related to the educational 
efficiency of the library. Stated as questions 
these criteria were: 


must 


1. How much has been spent over a period 
of years for the purchase of books and 
periodicals? 

2. What has been spent for salaries of library 
personnel? 


"Eleanor M. Homer, “A Junior College Measuring 
Stick,” ALA Bulletin, 24:296-97, Aug. 1930. 

* North Central Association of Colleges and Second- 
ary Schools, “Proposed New Basis for the Accredita- 
tion of Higher Institutions,” North Central Associa- 
tion Quarterly, 8:421, April 1934. 
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. What general reference books and what 
standard books of reference in the different 
academic fields does the library contain? 

. To what magazines and standard periodi- 
cals in the fields covered by the curriculum 
does the library subscribe, and how com- 
plete are the files on such periodicals? 

5. On what basis are annual additions to the 
general collection distributed among the 
various academic departments, and what 
contemporary publications are added over 
and above departmental requests? 

. To what extent do students of each 
class, and department borrow publications 
in each of the various departmental fields 
for free reading? 

. To what extent are such titles borrowed 
by instructors of each department? 


sex, 


Ten years after Waples’ report Eells sug- 
gested “eight important measures” of a junior 
college library: 

1. Total number of volumes reported. 

2. Volumes per student. 

3. Number of new volumes per student added 

during a year. 

4. Annual expense per student for books. 

5. Annual expense per student for library 

staff. 

6. Circulation per student for home use. 

7. Circulation per student of reserve books. 

8. Hours open per week.‘ 


It will be noted that both Waples and Eells 
stress use as an important factor in evaluat- 
ing a library. 

Although the findings of Waples and of 
Eells were influential, it was not until 1953 
that the Junior College Section of the Asso- 
ciation of College and Research Libraries 
agreed upon the need for a statement of 
junior college library standards. A committee 
was selected, and after three years of work 
and study standards for junior college libraries 
were accepted by the Junior College Section at 
its 1956 meeting in Miami Beach. 

Before these standards were printed in a 
proposed monograph on the junior college 
library, the ACRL Board of Directors re- 
viewed the statement and referred it to its 
Committee on Standards for study and re- 
vision. The membership of this committee, 
under the chairmanship of Dr. Felix E. Hirsch, 


* Douglas Waples, “Report on the Library,” North 
Central Association Quarterly, 9:208, Oct. 1934. 

*W. C. Eells, “Junior College Library Criteria,” 
Junior College Journal, 15:160-65, Dec. 1944. 
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was reconstituted to include three junior col- 
lege librarians, with a fourth, representing the 
Junior College Section, serving as a con- 
sultant. 

Following consultation regarding key issues 
with more than fifty junior college librarians, 
the committee held a two-day work confer- 
ence in Chicago in November 1959. At that 
time a draft statement of junior college library 
standards was prepared and later submitted 
for criticism to librarians, junior college ad- 
ministrators, and officials of the American 
Association of Junior Colleges, the National 
Commission on Accrediting, and the six re- 
gional accrediting agencies. Following an ex- 
pression of approval by almost all of those 
consulted, the statement was accepted by the 
Junior College Section and by the Board of 
Directors of ACRL at the 1960 Midwinter 
conference of the American Library Associa- 
tion and published in the May 1960 College 


and Research Libraries. 


Il. Organization and Content 


Similar in organization, and in part in 
content, to “Standards for College Libraries,” 
published in the July 1959 College and Re- 
search Libraries, the new standards aim to 
recognize the particular characteristics of the 
junior college. The new standards are organ- 
ized into eight sections: 

1. Functions of the junior college library. 
Following an introduction which notes the 
“great diversity of programs” and other in- 
stitutional characteristics of the two-year col- 
lege, the statement describes the functions of 
the junior college library. Emphasis is given 
to the relationship of the library to the edu- 
cational program of the college: curriculum, 
instruction, counseling. Specific recognition is 
given to the responsibility which many junior 
colleges have for the education of adults. 

This section concludes with an important 
sentence which also appears in Standards for 
College Libraries: “The standards laid down 
in this document must always be interpreted 
in the light of the aims and needs of the in- 
stitution of which the library is a part.” 

2. Structure and government. Under this 
heading are considered the position of the li- 
brarian (“directly responsible to the chief ad- 
ministrative officer,’ “at least department 
head status”), the functioning of the library 
staff (“clear-cut job descriptions for each 
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Monterey Peninsula College Library, Monterey, Cali- 
fornia. The building is in the shape of a cross; the read- 
ing room in the background of the photographs seats 
120. Margaret W. Thompson is librarian at Monterey. 


staff member,” frequent consultation by the 
librarian “on library policies and _pro- 
cedures”), and the desirability of a faculty 
library committee which functions in an ad- 
visory capacity. Also suggested for “many in- 
stitutions” is a student library committee. The 
value of statistical records is recognized and 
the importance of an “informative and well- 
conceived annual report” is noted. 

3. Budget. Following a discussion of fac- 
tors which influence budget needs (“library’s 
holdings, the type of college it serves, the size 
of the faculty and student body, the variety 
and spread of subject fields covered, and the 
extent to which the college frowns on textbook 
teaching and encourages the use of supple- 
mentary reading”), the statement asserts, in 
a sentence similar to one in Standards for 
College Libraries: “The execution of the li- 
brary program as it is outlined in these stand- 
ards normally requires a minimum of 5 per 
cent of the total educational and general budg- 
ets.” It is further explained, “This minimum 
percentage is for a well-established library 
with an adequate collection. It would have to 
be augmented if there is a rapid increase in 
the student body or in course offerings; it 
would again need to be increased if the li- 
brary is responsible for an audio-visual pro- 
gram.” 

The responsibility of the librarian for the 
allocation of funds within the budget is high- 
lighted and the observation is made that “a 
good junior college library usually spends 
at least twice as much (or more) for salaries 
as it does for books.” 





4. Staff. Emphasis is given to the im- 
portance of a well-qualified professional staff 
with faculty status. “Two professional librari- 
ans are the minimum number required for ef- 
fective service in any junior college with an 
enrollment up to 500 students (full-time equiv- 
alents). In addition, there should be at least 
one nonprofessional library staff member.” 

5. The library collections. The collection 
“should be selected and organized so as to 
promote and strengthen the teaching program 
in all of its aspects.” 

“A two-year institution of up to 1000 stu- 
dents (full-time equivalents) cannot discharge 
its mission without a carefully selected col- 
lection of at least 20,000 volumes exclusive 
of duplicates and textbooks.” As the size of 
a college increases, a convenient yardstick 
for determining the minimum size of the book 
collection is, it is suggested, enlargement “by 
5000 volumes for every 500 students (full- 
time equivalents) beyond 1000.” 

Obsolete and other useless materials should 
be discarded, and gifts should be accepted 
“only in case they add to the strength of the 
library collection.’ 

“The stand of the American Library Asso- 
ciation on the subject of censorship should 
be firmly adhered to by junior college librar- 
ians. ... J Attempts at censorship should be re- 
sisted no matter how expedient it would be to 
comply.” 

If audio-visual materials are administered 
by the library—and the statement regards this 
possibility with some favor—‘“an additional 
trained staff member and an _ additional 
budget allotment should be provided.” 

6. Building. In addition to recommending 
open shelves and, in somewhat general terms, 
adequate and appropriate space and equip- 
ment, this section makes a specific proposal 
regarding seating capacity: “It is suggested 
that seats in the library should be provided 
for at least 25 per cent of the student body, 
equated to full time.” 

7. Quality of service and its evaluation. 
Despite a recognition of the difficulty of de- 
termining the quality of library service, the 
statement stresses the importance of evalua- 
tion and suggests use of a variety of pro- 
cedures to this end. The value of joint studies 
by “the teaching faculty and the library staff” 
is noted. 

8. Interlibrary cooperation. Although rec- 
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ommending cooperation with other libraries 
the statement asserts, “it cannot be stressed 
too strongly that the two-year college library 
must be planned to give total service and that 
other neighboring libraries must not be used 
to provide the books essential to the junior 
college program.” 


Ill. Strengths and Values 


The evaluative comments which follow are 
based upon my experience in junior college 
administration and library work and my mem- 
bership for more than six years on the Com- 
mission for Accrediting Junior Colleges in 
California. The views expressed here are per- 
sonal and in no sense purport to represent the 
commission. 

Among the strengths of Standards for 
Junior College Libraries these are notable: 

1. Emphasis is given to the need for in- 
terpreting the standards “in the light of the 
aims and needs of the institution of which the 
library is a part.” 

2. Recognition is given to the functions 
and many of the characteristics of the junior 
college as contrasted, for example, with those 
of the four-year college. 

3. Although stress is properly placed on 
qualitative standards recognition is 
given to quantitative criteria. 

4. Emphasis is placed on the need for an 
adequate library budget. It is suggested that 
a “library program as it is outlined in these 
standards normally requires a minimum of 
5 per cent of the total educational and general 
budgets.” It should be noted that recently pub- 
lished statistics for 266 junior college li- 
braries indicate that the median institution re- 
porting spends 4 per cent of its budget on 
the library.° 

5. The relationship of the library—its 
holdings, organization, and operation—to the 


some 


°“College and University Library Statistics, 1958- 
59: Junior Colleges. Group VII,” College and Re- 
search Libraries, 21:[78-87], Jan. 1960. In interpret- 
ing these data (and others laier to be reported for the 
same group of institutions) it is suggested that the 
libraries which report their statistics are likely to be 
a somewhat selected group. This likelihood is sup- 
ported by an examination of the identity of reporting 
junior colleges in six states located in all sections of 
the country. Although only 42 per cent of the colleges 
in these states are accredited by a regional accrediting 
agency, 54 per cent of the junior colleges which re- 
port their library statistics are thus accredited. 
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total educational program of the college is 
highlighted. 

6. The value of including audio-visual ma- 
terials in the library, thus providing a unified 
center for instructional materials, is sug- 
gested. Appropriate recognition is given to 
the necessity of providing staff and funds 
for audio-visual services when these are as- 
sumed by the library. 

7. The importance of evaluating the quality 
of library service is singled out for particular 
attention. 

Perhaps more important than any single 
strength which might be mentioned in the 
statement of standards is the consistent, over- 
all emphasis which it gives to the importance 
of the library and the recognition which it 
properly gives to the necessity of strengthen- 
ing junior college libraries. The statement 
aims to be and is a forward-looking docu- 
ment. Dr. Hirsch has observed in a letter, 
“Our standards . . . are meant to serve not as 
a reflection of the status quo, but as a guide 
for the 1960's.” This viewpoint—which is 
well reflected in the statement of standards— 
is commendable and represents a notable ele- 
ment of strength, 


IV. Difficulties and Problems 


Despite its notable strengths and its general 
over-all effectiveness there will undoubtedly be 
problems and difficulties in interpreting and 
using the standards. There will likewise be 
disagreements regarding some of the specific 
standards—disagreements between and among 
librarians and administrators, all of whom, 
it is to be hoped, may be equally committed 
to the importance of the junior college library 
and to the need for strengthening it. 

Because of the qualitative and subjective 
nature of most of the criteria included in 
Standards for Junior College Libraries, diffi- 
culties will inevitably be encountered in ap- 
plying the criteria to specific libraries. Con- 
: clusions regarding the quality of the book col- 
lection and of its relevance to the educational 
program of a particular college must, for ex- 
ample, largely be based upon subjective judg- 
ment. Likewise standards for evaluating the 
effectiveness of library service are not ob- 
jectively defined. 

Any shortcomings inherent in such qualita- 
tive criteria as those referred to above are, 
however, vastly to be preferred to quantitative 


standards the validity of which is .open to 
question. 

Although the Committee on Standards has 
emphasized qualitative criteria and flexibility, 
it has obviously felt a need to include at least 
some quantitative and, therefore, objective 
standards, among which are the following: 

1. The standards recommend a book col- 
lection of “at least 20,000 volumes exclusive 
of duplicates and textbooks.” The recently 
published statistics on 266 junior college li- 
braries already referred to reveal a median 
size book collection of 10,195 volumes, in- 
cluding undoubtedly many duplicates and 
some textbooks. 

2. Two professional librarians are sug- 
gested as a minimum “for any junior college 
with an enrollment up to five hundred stu- 
dents (full-time equivalent).” The statistics 
on 266 junior college libraries reveal that 
more than three out of five have a single pro- 
fessional librarian. 

In the two instances referred to above (size 
of book collection and professional staff) the 
suggested minimum standards are more than 
twice as high (keeping in mind the fact that 
reports on size of book collections include 
duplicate copies) as those of the median of 
the selected group of junior college libraries 
which reported their statistics. 

3. The standards suggest “that seats in 
the library should be provided for at least 25 
per cent of the student body equated to full 
time.” No data regarding seating capacity are 
included in the statistical reports from 266 
junior colleges to which reference has pre- 
viously been made. Data collected in 1955-56 
on forty-four accredited junior colleges in 
California revealed, however, that the median 
library seating in these institutions was 8 per 
cent of the enrollment.° 

It will be noted that the quantitative stand- 
ards recommended above are notably higher 
than would be expected if they were based 
upon conditions currently found—even in 
accredited junior colleges. It might be held 
that these particular standards are so high 
that they are unrealistic. On the other hand, 
it might be suggested that the recommenda- 
tions do not aim to reflect current conditions 


*Elizabeth Neal, “Tabulation of Existing Condi- 
tions and Practices in Junior College Libraries as Re- 
lated to Recommended Standards,” [Compton Col- 
lege] n.d. Dittoed. 
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but that rather they point to the future and 
can be justified as statements of goals for the 
1960's. 

As one who is committed to the central im- 
portance of the library in the junior college— 
and who, indeed, has devoted a major part of 
his professional career to the junior college 
library—I feel impelled to point out what I be- 
lieve to be a danger in the quantitative stand- 
ards referred to above. I greatly fear that some 
of the quantitative goals hopefully (and per- 
haps ambitiously) included in the statement of 
standards are so unrealistic that they may 
serve to discredit, among junior college ad- 
ministrators, much of what is an otherwise 
generally effective formulation and statement. 

I question, for example, the wisdom of 
recommending to the junior college adminis- 
trators of the nation the construction of li- 
braries with a seating capacity equivalent to 
one-fourth of their institutions’ enrollments. 
Such a proposal is both unrealistic and un- 
justified for many—and some might hold 
most—junior colleges. 


V. Next Steps 

Despite some few shortcomings, Standards 
for Junior College Libraries is a notably use- 
ful statement which can make a significant 
contributions to the strengthening of junior 
college libraries. To this end I urge the fol- 
lowing: 

1. Give wide circulation to Standards for 
Junior College Libraries among junior college 


librarians and administrators. 

2. Direct the special attention of regional 
accrediting agencies to the statement. 

3. Make—in various states and among dif- 
ferent types of junior colleges—studies of the 
status of junior college libraries based on the 
various quantitative criteria suggested in the 
statement. Such studies should have value for 
the possible future revision of the criteria and 
as an aid to the application of the standards 
to particular groups of junior college li- 
braries. This latter use is particularly im- 
portant because of the wide diversity among 
junior colleges to which earlier reference has 
been made. 

14. Study the quality and effectiveness of 
junior college library service as an aid to the 
improvement of such service. This proposal 
suggests a direct appraisal of outcomes in a 
number of specific junior colleges. 

5. Explore the possibility of an intensive 
and extensive investigation of junior college 
library standards in cooperation with the 
American Association of Junior Colleges, 
regional accrediting agencies, and/or the 
National Commission on Accreditings. Such 
an investigation—which might be carried on 
as part of a larger study of accreditation 
would recognize the importance of the library 
to the educational program of the two-year 
college and the difficulty of formulating stand- 
ards for the libraries of institutions as varied 
and diverse as are the junior colleges of our 
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HOW HIGH SHOULD WE AIM? 


by Felix E. Hirsch, Chairman, ACRL Committee on Standards 


[ greatly appreciate the opportunity to com- 
ment immediately on the article by Dr. B. 
Lamar Johnson. First of all, it should be 
noted with satisfaction that he and the ACRL 
Committee on Standards are in substantial 
agreement on most major points. To have the 
support of an authority on junior college edu- 
cation such as Professor Johnson on so many 
issues is gratifying to the committee after it 
has made an all-out effort to meet the ex- 
pressed wishes of many junior college li- 
brarians and other experts and to do justice 
to the rapidly growing junior college move- 
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ment across the country. 

There remain just a few points of differ- 
ence. While I have dealt with these issues at 
some length in the Library Journal, June 15, 
1960, and the Junior College Journal, Novem- 
ber 1960, it seems desirable to clarify them 
here at least briefly. I would also like to refer 
to an article on the same subject by Norman 
Tanis, librarian of the Henry Ford Com- 
munity College in Dearborn, Michigan, and 
a member of the ACRL Committee on Stand- 
ards, which was published in the Wilson Li- 
brary Bulletin, September 1960. 
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SIZE OF COLLECTION 

The ACRL Committee on Standards is fully 
aware of the fact that no magic formula exists 
for the proper minimum size of the book col- 
lection in an effectively operating junior col- 
lege library. However, this collection ob- 
viously must meet several basic requirements. 
First of all, it must be large enough to pre- 
vent undue reliance of junior college stu- 
dents on other libraries in the neighborhood. 
It is entirely unreasonable, for instance, to 
expect the local public library, which has 
manifold obligations to all segments of the 
community, to provide most of the books and 
other materials that are essential for the in- 
structional work of a junior college, and to 
have its students crowd the reading rooms. 
Secondly, the junior college library should 
have resources rich enough to provide liber- 
ally selected stimulating books of a general 
nature for the student body. How are we to 
entice young people to develop the lifetime 
habit of good reading, if they stand before 
empty shelves in their junior college libraries? 

Furthermore, the collection must be com- 
prehensive enough and solid enough to assist 
in their self-development those many junior 
college students who hope to transfer even- 
tually to four-year colleges. It would be a mis- 
fortune if they were not exposed in their first 
two years of collegiate education to the kind 
of resources to which the freshmen and sopho- 
mores in good four-year colleges are accus- 
tomed. Neglect of this factor might militate 
eventually against the academic success of 
transfer students from such junior colleges; 
many of us in the four-year institutions can 
speak here from our own observations. There- 
fore, a sizable collection of high caliber should 
be available, as it is actually provided in many 
outstanding junior college libraries like those 
of Bradford Junior College, Briarcliff College, 
Centenary College for Women, Colby Junior 
College, and Stephens College, to mention but 
a few. 

The ACRL Committee on Standards was 
cognizant of the grim statistical evidence 
which points to the fact that the average 
junior college has only a collection of 10,000 
volumes today. We know that in some states, 
such as Florida, the average is even further 
down. In Florida the average is about 4000 
volumes; but C. L. Trinkner, the Florida li- 
brarian who reports these depressing figures 


Taylor Memorial Library, Centenary College for Women, 
Hackettstown, New Jersey. Ruth E. Scarborough, librar- 
ian oat Centenary, is a member of the ACRL Standards 
Committee which developed the new Junior College Li- 
brary Standards and was a member of the Junior Col- 
lege Section committee which produced the 1956 stand- 
ards referred to in Dr. Johnson's article. 


in the March 1960 issue of the Junior College 
Journal, does not draw from them the con- 
clusion that all is well with the library service 
in these institutions. He adds on his own, with- 
out reference to the ALA standards: “The 
author believes a minimum of 20,000 well- 
chosen volumes should be available to the 
student body as soon as possible after the in- 
stitution is open for its academic business.” 
In the same spirit, the ACRL Committee on 
Standards decided not to endorse the status 
quo, even though this might have pleased con- 
servative administrators. The committee fig- 
ured that it would be reasonable to expect the 
average junior college to expand its collection 
of about 10,000 volumes by a rate of acquisi- 
tions somewhere around a thousand volumes 
a year; many junior college librarians had as- 
sured the committee that such a rate would 
not be too hard to maintain. This would per- 
mit the average library to reach the figure 
of about 20,000 volumes by the end of this 
decade. The standards, after all, are meant 
to provide goals for the 1960’s. Therefore 
our conviction that we have arrived at a rea- 
sonable figure remains unshaken. 

It should be added here that many of the 
junior college librarians whom the committee 
had consulted had favored 20,000 volumes 
for an institution up to 1000 students; of 
course, there were some who would have set- 
tled for less, just as there were others who 
proposed a higher figure. At the latest nation- 
wide discussion of the standards, in a crowded 
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meeting at the ALA conference in Montreal 
last June, no voice was raised against our fig- 
ure in a long discussion following a speech 
of mine. But lest there be any misunderstand- 
ing, I want to emphasize here that the com- 
mittee was much more concerned with the 
problem of improving the quality of the book 
collection than with increasing merely its 
numbers. 


SIZE OF PROFESSIONAL STAFF 


It is correct that, according to recent statis- 
tics, more than three out of five junior college 
libraries are manned by a single professional 
librarian. The committee, nevertheless, is con- 
vinced that a staff of two represents the desir- 
able minimum, if the junior college library is 
to operate for a sufficient number of hours per 
week and to provide comprehensive reference 
service. Many junior colleges have not only 
a daytime program, but also run an evening 
division; it would seem inhuman for one li- 
brarian to handle all the work, day and night. 
The committee recognized only one legitimate 
exception; that is, when the technical proc- 
esses are handled centrally for all the junior 
college libraries in a state or a region. Other- 
wise, two are indeed the sensible minimum. 
America’s most celebrated educator, Dr. 
James B. Conant, expressed in his recent re- 
port on our junior high schools the belief that 
their libraries should have more than one 
librarian if the enrollment exceeded 750. Is it 
not obvious that junior college libraries which 
—regardless of the size of the student body— 
perform a much more complex task would 
need two professionals even more than do 
junior high school libraries? 


SEATING CAPACITY 


Finally, there is the question of adequate 
seating facilities. It may well be that junior 
college libraries in California have had a 
median seating capacity of only 8 per cent in 
1955-56, but this does not provide us with 
any clue as to the seating capacity they ought 
to have. At least some junior college librarians 
from California suggested higher figures to 
the committee. One of them who administers 
one of the very largest junior college libraries 
in the state wrote: “A seating capacity of 33 
per cent of the student body is an excellent 
figure to strike for.” We must be realistic, not 
only in terms of what some junior college ad- 
ministrators believe is feasible, but also in 
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terms of the learning process. Most junior col- 
leges have many commuting students who lack 
any suitable places to study at home and to 
whom a spacious college library would pre- 
sent the only opportunity for concentrated 
work. If the junior college fails to provide a 
reasonable amount of such facilities, it mili- 
tates against the long-range success of its own 
educational program. Again, the figure of 25 
per cent is not a magic one, but it was agreed 
upon to indicate an adequate seating capacity 
for those junior colleges which do not want 
to be known as merely providing textbook 
education. 


NEXT STEPS 


As to the next steps, I concur with Profes- 
sor Johnson in many respects. To his first 
point I would add the suggestion that the 
standards should be given wide circulation 
also among faculty members, for implementa- 
tion will depend to a considerable extent on 
the active support provided by the instructors. 
Some of Dr. Johnson’s other suggestions, for 
instance No. 2, have been taken care of by 
the committee. 

His proposal of a new comprehensive in- 
vestigation will have a great deal of merit at 
a later date, perhaps at the end of this decade, 
wher; the permanent character of the Ameri- 
can junior college will have emerged more 
clearly. At the present moment, we do not 
need new surveys, for the available statistical 
evidence is adequate to formulate valid con- 
clusions for the 1960’s. What is needed now 
is to arouse—with the help of the Standards— 
a sense of urgency among administrators, 
many of whom are unaware of what a well- 
equipped library could do for their institu- 
tions. Is it not characteristic that the latest 
maior treatise on The Junior College: Prog- 
ress and Prospect, by Leland L. Medsker (Mc- 
Graw-Hill 1960), has not a single reference 
to the library in its index? All concerned— 
administrators, instructors, and librarians— 
should now join hands to provide a fair op- 
portunity of learning for the many hundreds 
of thousands of promising young people who 
have entered or are soon to enter our junior 
colleges. To accomplish this task, we must 
set our sights high, certainly not less high 
than the Standards for Junior College Li- 
braries suggest. Clearly, the status quo is not 
good enough in this era of rapid educational 
changes. eee 
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A SPECIAL EDITION FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 
THE RIVERS RAN EAST 


LEONARD CLARK 


This is a breathtaking, first-hand account of 
Leonard Clark’s discovery of the Seven Lost 
Cities of Gold. It is the fantastic, almost un- 
believable story of an American explorer who 
set out, with one companion and almost no 
equipment, to search for the legendary golden 
treasure of the Incas—buried for centuries in the 
mysterious and dangerous jungles of the Amazon. 
Saturday Review: “‘...in every way a superior 
book, as valuable for its factual data... as for 
its power to communicate the thrill of the un- 
known.” Jacket by Lynd Ward, maps and 
photographs. April, $3.50 


BRIGHT RED RIBBON 


MARJORY HALL 

Shy, mousy-looking Beverly Harrington is un- 
happy with her present Girl Friday job at the 
shabby Pillow Press. A big cosmetics factory 
opens, bringing exciting people to town, among 
them handsome Andy Burke. Beverly lands a 
job there and, while learning the basic philos- 


ophy of the cosmetics industry, makes an excit- 
ing discovery about herself. April, $2.95 


SECRET OF THE RED GOURD 


LOIS SNELLING 


Kent Standish finds himself launched on a 
reporter’s career his first night as be'lboy at a 
summer resort. Deciphering a cryptic note, he 
follows up clues leading to a red gourd rattle 
which once belonged to a Cherokee Indian. 
Many terrifying things happen before the secret 
of the red gourd is discovered. April, $2.95 


ZEBULON PIKE: Soldier and Explorer 
LEONARD WIBBERLEY : 


Pike’s Peak is a monument to this brave and 
brilliant soldier and explorer who traced the 
Mississippi to its source and explored portions 
ef the Louisiana Purchase. With a handful of 
men, he faced Indians, uncharted rivers, starva- 
tion, and freezing temperatures. This exciting 
biography is drawn from Pike’s own journals. 
Maps. April, $2.95 


MYSTERY CLOUDS THE CANYON 
ANNETTE TURNGREN 


Cindy Harrow first saw Spirit Lodge during a 
violent storm and vowed never to return. But 
her brother Tim was positive it held a clue to 
his roommate’s mysterious disappearance and 
he returned. A toad-like man, an invalid, and 
a jolly bald-headed man supply clues which 
help Cindy solve this spine-tingling mystery. 
April, $2.95 


CHIP ON HIS SHOULDER 
JO SYKES 


Roark, a member of the Red Whistlers gang, 
is offered a chance to start a new life in Montana. 
At first he is skeptical and suspicious, but at 
the Stuarts’ ranch he soon identifies himself 
with a spirited pinto and determines to “‘break’”’ 
the horse. Roark finally has the chip knocked 
off his shoulder, but he finds it has rewarding 
results. April, $2.95 


THAT SUMMER IN PARIS 
ROBIN GOTTLIEB 


Desperately wanting a summer in Paris, Amy 
Benton grudgingly agrees to her fashion-editor 
mother’s condition for the trip. She loves study- 
ing at the French Center and living with a 
French family. Although determined to form 
no romantic ties, she agrees to help Jacques 
learn English and enjoys sight-seeing with him. 
That summer happily opens up a new career 
for Amy. April, $2.95 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 


FUNK & WAGNALLS 


153 East 24 St., N. Y. 10 
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In quest of an optical “grail’”’ 


The search for an inexpensive hand-reader for microtext 


by Verner W. Clapp 


Mr. Clapp is president and director of the 
Council on Library Reseources. This article is 
excerpted from his fourth annual report. The 
work described in this article, and the many 
other projects the Council on Library Re- 
sources has undertaken, are now assured of 
continued support. As a New Year’s gift to the 
library world, the Ford Foundation on Janu- 
ary 3 made a second grant of $8 million to the 
Council. The first grant of $5 million, made in 
1956, was for a period of five years. A terminal 
date for the new grant was not announced. 

The first grant was made “to aid in the solu- 
tion of library problems; to conduct research 
in, develop and demonstrate new techniques 
and methods and to disseminate through any 
means the results thereof.” The second grant 
was made “for research into improved library 
methods, with emphasis on ways of storing 
and finding information in the ‘library of the 
future’.” 

With part of the new grant, the Council will 
set up a laboratory to study the applications of 
photographic and electronic techniques to bib- 
liography. The laboratory will attempt to de- 
velop pilot models of promising equipment. 


Nearly 3000 years ago the Chaldeans made 
use of magnifying glasses and “microtext.” 
This we know on the evidence, found in the 
ruins of Nineveh, of a convex lens made of 
quartz and tablets with inscriptions too small 
to be read by the naked eye. Though progress 
has been made since the days of the Chal- 
deans, particularly in the past century and a 
half, the facilities for reading microtext are 
still far from perfect. 

The situation was one to which the Council 
on Library Resources addressed itself early in 
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its career and has continued to give attention. 
What could be done to increase the usefulness 
of microtext in library work? The microforms 
(microfilm, Microprint, Microcards, Microlex, 
microfiches) perform important functions for 
libraries and their users, but as with most ad- 
vances they have created some new problems 
as they have solved older ones. 

An outstanding problem has been the in- 
ability of the individual user to make con- 
venient use of microtext. To use it he must 
typically go to an expensive, stationary read- 
ing device provided for the purpose by a li- 
brary. This may or may not be in a conven- 
ient location; in any case he is required to 
go to the machine rather than work in a loca- 
tion of his choice. While this situation may be 
tolerable for extended searches (such as in mi- 
crofilmed newspapers, Microprints of parlia- 
mentary papers, etc.) it is restrictive in other 
situations where more casual reference is in- 
volved. Furthermore, the researcher cannot 
take the device home, and the reading of mi- 
crotext consequently becomes a library-related 
exercise restricted in its utility. 

It therefore seemed to the council that the 
usefulness of microtext, both to the individual 
reader and to the library, would be enhanced 
if there were available an inexpensive, port- 
able hand-reader which would free the use of 
microtext from the institutionalized device 
and make its use casual, convenient, and even 
pleasurable. In that case, it seemed libraries 
might be able to supply inexpensive and dis- 
posable copies in microform, and required 
reading of scarce and out-of-print text in col- 
lege and university instruction might be as- 
signed and be effected with inexpensive and 
disposable microcopies. 
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When in 1957 the council began to con- 
cern itself with the reading of microtext the 
most nearly adequate hand-reader for micro- 
forms was the Microcard Corporation’s Model 
A reader, Fig. 14, selling for $25. This is a 
monocular viewer with a 10X magnifying 
lens, equipped with two forms of internal il- 
lumination—a flashlight battery and bulb, 
and an electric cord and transformer. This 
hand-reader made it possible to read Micro- 
cards with a degree of convenience. However, 
it fell short in several respects: 

1. It was monocular. 

2. Its lens was a 10X magnifier. This 
meant that in viewing a text which had been 
reduced 18X from the original, the image 
was only 10/18ths—a little more than 1% the 
size of the original. 

3. The lens had insufficient “eye relief” 


(distance between lens and eye) to permit it 
to be used with eyeglasses. 

4. The device was constructed to hold 3” X 
5” Microcards. In order to use larger cards 
it was necessary to lay the unit on the surface 
of the card. 

5. The illumination mechanism was cum- 
bersome. 

6. The price, $25, was not conducive to 
wide sale of a device so limited in convenience 
and usefulness. 

In spite of :these defects, it seemed worth 
while to attempt to adopt this device as a 
basis for seeking improvement. Consequently, 
the council enlisted the cooperation of the 
Microcard Corporation in a series of steps to 
this end. 


AMBIENT LIGHT AND PRICE REDUCTION 


The first step involved simplifying the il- 
luminating system. The transformer and flash- 
light batteries were eliminated and a 110-volt 
bulb was substituted. With the elimination of 
the batteries, the case was redesigned. The re- 
sultant device is illustrated in Fig. 15. 

The next step involved an attempt to dis- 


pose entirely of the necessity for internal il- 
lumination. It was thought that enough am- 
bient light could be secured from any well-lit 
room to do the job. The services of a designer 
of plastic optical equipment, the Neumann 
Engraving Company, Detroit, were enlisted 
and a series of models employing plastic light 
collectors was designed (Figs. 7, 10, 11, 13, 
16, 6, 4, 12, 5, 2). These models seemed to 
prove the principle of ambient light collec- 
tion; with them the image became progres- 
sively brighter in an ordinarily well-lit room 
and comparably bright with the image obtained 
from the internally illuminated model. 

It therefore seemed worth while to design a 
final model for convenience of holding and 
aesthetic experience, embodying the improve- 
ments. This is illustrated in the photograph 
on page 166 where the model is shown sup- 
ported on a tripod. Further testing, however, 
revealed the fact that the plastic light collector 
served no genuine purpose. Identical illumina- 
tion was secured with an air gap instead of 
the light collector. This discovery took the in- 
quiry back almost to the starting point. 

At this point the Wildlife Disease Associa- 
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tion expressed interest in experimenting with 
publication of a scientific journal, Wildlife 
Disease, in microtext and elected Microcards 
as the vehicle. The project, sponsored by the 
American Institute of Biological Sciences, 
eventually received joint support from the 
Council on Library Resources and the Na- 
tional Science Foundation. A hand-reader was 
needed to make the project feasible. It was 
decided to use the Microcard Corporation’s 
Model A, adapted as an ambient light reader 
in accordance with the findings above. The 
Microcard Corporation produced for this pur- 
pose a quantity of hand-readers from the 
same molds as the Model A, but cast in a 
translucent plastic so as to receive ambient 
light. The internal illumination apparatus of 
the Model A was eliminated. That it was pos- 
sible to manufacture and sell this new model 
in lots of 200 at $9.50 each represented a sig- 
nificant advance in the particular of cost. 


MAGNIFIERS, 20x TO 12x 


The search up to this point had produced 
two useful results: it had successfully substi- 
tuted ambient light for a separately powered 
illuminating system and it had reduced the 
price of the hand-reader. But the hand-reader 
was still not good enough to effect the free use 
of microtext, which was the objective. Atten- 
tion, therefore, turned to the lens. 

The existing lens was an inexpensive, 3- 
element 10X magnifier. It had a field of view 
of 15mm (i.e., the area which could be 
viewed through it had a diameter of 15mm, 
or 9/16”). With this field it could view an 
entire page of a 6” X 9” book reduced at 
18X. But the image of the book thus seen 
would appear to have a size only 10/18ths 
that of the original (i.e., little more than half 
of the original size). This fact, plus the fact 
that the image had to be viewed with one eye 
only, and without glasses, put quite a strain 
on the user. Under these circumstances one 
would use such a hand-reader only when com- 
pelled to do so—certainly not from choice. 

The obvious first step was to increase the 
magnification of the lens so as to provide an 
image the size of the original text. Unfor- 
tunately, as the power of a magnifier in- 
creases, its field of view decreases, other 
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things being equal. No magnifier existed with 
a power of 18X and a field of 15mm. It was 
necessary to design one. The questions were: 
first, whether such a magnifier could be de- 
signed; second, whether, once designed, it 
could be manufactured at reasonable cost. 

The services of the John R. Miles Company, 
optical designers, Skokie, Illinois, were se- 
cured to work on the problem. The aim was 
to secure a lens having 20X magnification 
with a field of view of 16mm, eye relief suffi- 
cient to enable the user to wear glasses, and a 
working distance (i.e., distance between the 
lens and the object) sufficient to permit am- 
bient light to illuminate the object. Finally, 
the lens was to be constructed of as few ele- 
ments as possible and of inexpensive glass, in 
order to permit its manufacture at a reason- 
able price (set at $15 or less). 

Using electronic computers for their calcu- 
lations, the Miles Company produced some 
220 designs over a period of four months. 
Two of these designs seemed to have sufficient 
merit to warrant the construction of models 
(Figs. 8 and 9). But in spite of great skill in 
design, the models still possessed slight resid- 
ual aberrations (mainly astigmatism) suffi- 
cient to nullify in large part the advantage of 
their increased magnifying power. Still an- 
other attempt was made, aiming at a lower 
target in terms of magnifying power, but 
fuller correction. This resulted in a 13X mag- 
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nifier which provides a good view of an 18- 
diameter image and may yet be manufactured 
at a tolerable cost (Fig. 1, where the magni- 
fier is shown in a plastic holder). 

Simultaneously, the Microcard Corporation 
had employed the services of the University 
of Rochester Optical Laboratory to attempt to 
develop an improyed magnifier. By the sum- 
mer of 1960 three magnifiers were available: 
the original 10X three-element magnifier, the 
Miles 13X five-element magnifier, and the 
Rochester 12X three-element magnifier. It was 
obvious that the target was not yet reached. 
With any of these magnifiers the user is still 
asked to view, with one eye, a text substan- 
tially smaller than its original size. The design 
of a magnifier which would improve this situ- 
ation had encountered obstacles both in the 
cost of design and in the unacceptably high 
cost of any lens which might result. Another 
avenue of investigation seemed to be indi- 
cated. 

In September 1960, the council placed an- 
other contract with the John R. Miles Com- 


pany to design a viewer consisting of two 
lens systems (i.e., a compound microscope, as 
contrasted with a magnifier). Similarly, the 
council invoked the assistance of the Battelle 
Memorial Institute in an inquiry which would 
in the first place seek to identify, by research 
rather than by assumption, the sources of dis- 
satisfaction and inconvenience in the use of 
microtext by individuals, and seek inventively 
to alleviate them. These inquiries are now 
under way. eee 


Details of the research project mentioned in the 
last paragraph of Mr. Clapp’s article were an- 
nounced January 9. Under a $49,200 contract 
from the Council, the Battelle Memorial Institute 
is to conduct an investigation of methods for im- 
proving the reading of microimages. A research 
team from Battelle will study the physical and 
optical factors involved in microimage viewing, 
with the goal of incorporating its findings in a 
reasonably priced viewer that individuals may 
purchase. 
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Durable Bindings—Colorful Covers 
¢ Beginning-to-Read Books 


Beginning Foreign Language Books 


Books in the Sciences 


Books for Reading Pleasure 


Free Catalog Cards for Libraries 


At your request we will supply standard size sets of catalog cards when you order 
books from our Guide to Good Reading Catalog. Please refer to the inside front 
cover of our catalog for more detailed information. 


Follett Library Book Co. 
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COMING THIS MONTH 


the new 1960 edition of 


FICTION 
CATALOG 


edited by Estelle A. Fidel! 
and Esther V. Flory 


Once again, this important catalog lists 
the most useful fiction as selected by 
an expert panel of libraries. 

FICTION CATALOG, 1960 edition, 
brings you the most carefully selected 
list of books in its history, and 
continues its vital service to you with 
annual supplements through 1964 


—all included in the price of $12. 


FICTION CATALOG, 1960 edition, invaluable as- 

an aid in purchasing ¢ a reference and bibliographic tool for circulation and reference 
librarians and for readers’ advisors ¢ an aid for educational, vocational, and literary 
guidance ¢ an aid in rebinding, discarding, and replacing © an aiu in teaching 
courses in book selection 

FICTION CATALOG, .1960 edition, gives you— 

over 4,000 fully entered titles ¢ listings by author, title, and as many subjects as re- 
quired e¢ full bibliographic information ¢ annotations ¢ coverage of novels, 


mysteries, science fiction, short story collections, westerns 


$12 (foreign: $15), including 4 annual supplements 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenue ° New York 52 
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TV is in Milwaukee’s 
picture 


by Shirley Marine 


Television is one of the most imaginative and 
demanding tools a library can employ to help 
adults continue on the road to knowledge 
while working their way through life. 

Of the five television programs that the 
Milwaukee Public Library produces, two are 
aimed at an adult audience (of the remaining 
three, two are for children and one for teen- 
agers). One is a panel discussion program 
(presented on a commercial station) and the 
other is a literary program reviewing the work 
of great authors (presented on an educational 
station). The library also makes a monthly 
guest appearance on a daily woman’s televi- 
sion program, prepares a weekly feature for an 
educational program, and utilizes air time 
with television spot announcements. 

“Public Conference,” the panel discussion 
program, has helped establish the library as a 
community information center. Its distin- 
guished guests and participants have included 
Senator John Kennedy, TMarlan Cleveland, Dr. 
Lillian Gilbreth, and the ambassador from 
Ghana, William M. Q. Halm. Scientists, edu- 
cators, politicians, artists, civic and cultural 
leaders, and interested laymen have expressed 
their opinions, argued, and interrogated on 
the program since it began broadcasting in 
October of 1956. The half-hour program is 
presented as a public service feature on a 
local station affiliated with CBS. Since the be- 
ginning of the year, it has been telecast in a 
“prime” time slot, at 6:30 P.M. Tuesdays. A 


@ Miss Marine is assistant in the Publications, 
Exhibits, Radio and TV Department, Milwaukee 
Public Library. 


“The Tragedy of the Lady Elgin," featuring material 
from the Milwaukee Public Library's Local History and 
Marine Collections commemorates the 100th anniversary 
of that disaster in a monthly “Woman's World” pro- 


gram. 


new time is to be announced in mid-October, 
we learned as this article goes to press. (Any 
phone call can mean a change of plans for 
programs given public service time. That is 
one of the perils of television, especially in the 
advance planning of programs. ) 

Each week the program deals with a differ- 
ent idea—selected from the world of social 
studies, politics, economics, the arts. At the 
close of the program, which is moderated by 
a librarian, viewers are referred to books and 
other materials available at the library for 
further pursuit of the subject. Through the 
individual panel members, the information 
filters through the organization he represents 
as well as through the viewing audience. 
Newspaper coverage widens the audience 
reached directly by the television program. 

The library’s literary program, “An Open 
Book,” has earned a growing audience since 
it began in June of 1957. The program re- 
views the life and one major work of an 
author through narration and dramatic read- 
ings. Local actors and actresses with varying 
degrees of experience are cast in the role of 
book characters, writers, or their acquaint- 
ances. They read excerpts from the author’s 
work; the narrator furnishes a continuing 
thread of historical fact, interpretation, and 
criticism from various printed sources. The 
sources and suggestions for further reading 
are given at the end of the program by the 
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narrator, a Milwaukeean who also writes the 
television script. This program was originally 
seen on a commercial station but was moved 
to the educational channel 
dropped for commercial programing—another 


area’s when 
peril of public service television! 

In addition to these library-produced pro- 
grams, staff members make a monthly appear- 
ance on the daily “Woman’s World” television 
program on the local NBC station. A variety 
of subjects can be handled effectively for a 
twenty-minute to half-hour feature. The Mah- 
ler centennial was the occasion for a program 
built around records and pictures from the 
library’s collection. Political biographies also 
proved an interesting subject, as have travel 
and vacations, building a home library, how 
to give an East Indian party (to highlight the 
“Richer by Asia” project of ALA), Wisconsin 
poets (complete with guest poets), and simi- 
larly diverse subjects. 

Libraries with smaller staffs and budgets 
will find the guest appearance especially suited 
to their restrictions in production. Though 
production time is necessary, the library does 
not have the responsibility of the whole pro- 
gram and will be able to utilize every inter- 
ested staff member in some area of discussion. 
Once broken into the deadlines and tensions 
of television, the library can attempt its own 
program if the TV station will give it time. 

“Do You Remember” is a feature that the 
library prepares for television viewing on “The 
Years” program produced for the 
local educational station. Last year this seg- 
ment of the program was based on headlines 


Golden 
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A panel discusses *‘Why Build a Fallout Shelter,”’ in the 
Milwaukee Public Library's “Public Conference’’ program 
series. 


and stories from the library’s collection of 
early Milwaukee newspapers. This year quota- 
tions from books depicting “the good old 
days” are used with pictures from the li- 
brary’s art and historical files to start the 
elderly guests reminiscing. 


NON-TV PROGRAMS 


The Milwaukee Public Library at present 
has a weekly musical program with librarian 
David Hall as host-narrator. Presenting little- 
heard music by well-known and not-so-well- 
known composers, it is heard on WFMR, a 
local FM station noted for its quality music 
programs. 

The library also sends out radio spots and 
supplies a local NBC radio station (WTMJ) 
with ten “quick queries” a week to schedule 
at the convenience of the station. These “quick 
queries” consist of a question of rather gen- 
eral interest—in the “you don’t say” cate- 
gory—and the answer. They range in time 
from twenty seconds to a minute. Each ends 
with the words “Remember! For anything 
you want to know, your library is the place 
to go!” 

In the Milwaukee Public Library’s files are 
three kinescoped series which are scheduled 
now and then on various stations looking for 


This is the fourth of a series of short articles 
reporting special adult service activities of 
public libraries. 
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‘‘What's New in the Kitchen,"’ a daily program, is tele- 
vised from the Milwaukee Public Library's Festival floor. 
Cookbooks were featured. 


“filler” television material: “Milwaukee on 
Camera,” an adult series featuring interviews 
with senior Milwaukee citizens; “Tall Tales,” 
a series for young people which features a li- 
brarian telling the tall tales of America; and 
“Magic Carpet,” which features visits to for- 
eign countries through the magic of children’s 
books. 

Special interviews with guest adult and 
children’s authors are also scheduled on es- 
tablished programs, or “one shot” programs 


are produced to highlight an event like the 
opening of the new addition, the climax of the 
summer reading program for children, or the 
“Richer by Asia” project. In the case of the 
opening of the addition to the Central Library, 
a special remote program for the “Woman’s 


World” series and two other regularly 
scheduled programs on WTMJ-TV_ which 
emanated from the library were arranged. 

A fifteen-minute intermission feature on 
WTMJ-TV’s local Saturday night late movie 
has been utilized by the library for such spe- 
cial occasions as our 75th Anniversary, Na- 
tional Library Week, and the festival dedicat- 
ing the Central Library addition. 

Since this article pertains to the use of tele- 
vision and radio in the area of adult services, 
the library’s programs for young people and 
teen-agers have not been discussed. For the 
record, the programs that the Milwaukee Pub- 
lic Library currently produces for children 
and teen-agers are: 1) “Young Moderns and 
Books,” which features young actors and ac- 
tresses and guest authors in a new format 
combining elements from the former “Young 


Moderns and Authors Talk Books” and “Book- 
worm Playhouse” television programs. 2) 
“Your Library Story,” featuring a librarian 
storyteller end a good story, and 3) “Teens 
Talk Books,” featuring a panel of teen-agers 
discussing current world issues plus an inter- 
view segment of teen-age interest. The latter 
has moved from the educational station to a 
commercial one. 

While television is an imaginative tool, it 
is also demanding and time-consuming. Dead- 
lines must be met. Programs must be publi- 
cized and promoted with book lists and post- 
ers. And then there are the frustrating details 
of confirming letters, typing scripts, freelance 
talent payments, arranging transportation for 
guests, finding suitable props, etc. 

But if it’s beginning to sound like too much 
work, remember that according to 1959 fig- 
ures almost 44.5 million homes in America 
have television sets. Within that number is a 
select audience and distinct special-interest 
audiences. Some of these people are library 
users, others have every intention of being li- 
brary users but never find the time, and still 
others are potential library users but need 
that spark of necessity to get them moving in 
the direction of the library. Television is an 
excellent showcase in which to display your 
resources. 

It’s not all glamour, but it’s not all work 
either—not if you believe your library is the 
community’s information center, that all roads 
to learning lead to the public library, and 
that television can be utilized as a signpost on 
that road. eee 
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VISIT US AT THE A.AS.A, REGIONALS in San Francisco, 
St. Louis, Philadelphia during February, March, 1961. 


uckstaff 


A LEADER IN THE MANUFACTURE OF 
COMPLETE LIBRARY FURNISHINGS 


TYPICAL BUCKSTAFF LIBRARY INSTALLATION 


STYLING — Traditional or decorator with 
choice of two exciting leg designs + four beau- 
tiful wood finishes—autumn maple, carmel 
maple, fawn grey, walnut. Working surfaces 
expertly matched in wood grained plastic pat- 
terns for maximum utility. 

CONSTRUCTION — The most extensive use 
of 5-Ply Maple Veneered Panels and plastic 
surfaces. Full-Bentwood chair design for longer 
life. 


WORKMANSHIP — Meticulous appearance 
REMEMBER that reflects personal pride of long-time furni- 
. . ALL Buckstaff library furniture ture craftsmen. 


is designed, manufactured and fin- 
ished by Buckstaff; thereby assuring ee — Throughout U.S. and 


you of more closely matched library 


components in every respect. @ DISTRIBUTION — Nationwide. 
@ COST — SENSIBLE! 


for further information, see your nearest distributor, or write 


the Bouckstaff Company Oshkosh, Wis. 
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Building a philosophy of learning into a library 


by Marjorie Carpenter 


A building is a “machine for living.” A li- 
brary, however, is more than a machine for 
learning; it is the embodiment of an educa- 
tional institution’s philosophy about learning. 
If the administrators and the faculty mem- 
bers of a college care about people, they are 
going to see that the library reflects that per- 
sonal warmth. If their idea is that one decides 
on a curriculum and students then take it or 
leave it, the structure and plan of the library 
make little difference. 

Even the word curriculum gives one pause. 
It is a bit ironical that the root meaning of 
that word is the Latin verb to run. Curricula, 
in many institutions, are very static; it takes 
major revolutionary activity on the part of 
some courageous souls to make any changes. 
Furthermore, the subject of the verb run de- 
pends on the philosophy of the college. Is it 
true that the faculty works very hard running 
around the racecourse, covering ground at a 
great rate, while students look on with bore- 
dom or applause, as the case may be? Or do 
the instructors take goad in hand (the verb 
stimulate comes from the word stimulus, a 
goad or prod) and drive the students over the 
course? If neither of these concepts appears 
attractive, it is possible to have a philosophy 
about the college curriculum which assumes 
that learning can be pleasant. 


@ Miss Carpenter is 
chairman of the Hu- 
manities Division, 
Stephens College, Co- 
lumbia, Missouri. Her 
latest publication is 
The Larger Learning, 
a study of the impact 
of the college experi- 
ence on student values, 


which she edited. 


With this obiective, Stephens College has 
through the years tried to emphasize the im- 
portance of the individual student. We should 
like to make every possible adjustment within 
courses and buildings so that a maximum of 
flexibility is possible and so that faculty-stu- 
dent relationships can be geared to the en- 
couragement of the highest potential for each 
individual. The library can go a long way to- 
wards the creation of such a climate for learn- 
ing. It can make the surroundings for reading 
attractive; it can teach through exhibits; it 
can stimulate by displays of materials of cur- 
rent interest. The structure and planning of 
the building can take into account the desire 
for some informal meetings of students and 
faculty members within the surroundings of 
books, records, tapes, and films. 

The library, then, should reflect these goals 
in its structure and planning, and it is impera- 
tive that the administration and the faculty 
give considerable attention to the plans of the 
architect. The librarian and the instructional 
staff will have to confer often. At Stephens 
College, this was a very natural procedure be- 
cause we have always felt it important to in- 
clude individual members of the library staff 
in departmental meetings; there is no line of 
demarcation between the librarian as an in- 
structor and the classroom teacher as an in- 
structor. However, if any one of this group 
gets too busy to make sure that there are flex- 
ible arrangements for study, the architect will 
plan a factory-type building; that is to say, 
mass production will emanate from every 
table and bench and shelf. The chance will be 
lost for a meeting of instructors and students 
with materials of the library around them. 

The attention of the architect will be di- 
rected to the college’s philosophy if the ad- 
ministration sees to it that the teaching fac- 
ulty are included in the planning. We have 
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“Of one thing we can all be certain. There 
is nothing stagnant about American educa- 
tion today. Its climate is one of wholesome 
ferment. There have never been more cru- 
cial problems and there have never been 
more earnest inquiry and self-appraisal, 
more promising investigation, experiment, 
and research.”—William E. Spaulding in 
Publishers’ Weekly, Dec. 12, 1960, p. 23. 


certain long-cherished beliefs about the educa- 
tion of young women at Stephens College, 
which we have recently re-examined and re- 
stated. It is to the point to quote from the 
statement which attempts to make clear what 
we conceive the nature of the college to be, 
before we try to demonstrate specifically the 
ways in which the plans for our new library 
reflect our philosophy of education. 


Education is not an abstraction. It is an accumu- 
lation of experiences gained from living and be- 
ing interested in life... . Much is accomplished 
in the way of broadening the intellectual horizon 
of the student through personal relations. . . . In 
informal contacts with faculty and other stu- 
dents, the play of mind against mind occurs. The 
college recognizes individual variation in stu- 
dents and provides for individual freedom of 
choice in ways of developing towards broad 
basic goals... . There is generally an informal 
atmosphere. ... Many faculty members establish 
semitutorial relations with students, while in 
other courses individualization is achieved by 
ability grouping, project work, conferences. 
Basic to the effective functioning of the college 
is the continuous program of educational experi- 
mentation and research.! 


Our emphasis on experimentation and re- 
search dictated the first step in the planning of 
the building. Rapidly changing conditions and 
demands clearly require adjustments of our 
former system in which a decentralized library, 
an audio-visual program, language labora- 
tories, art and music collections, and radio 
and television programs have all grown like 
Topsy. The instructional staff appreciated the 
departmental collections, although even they, 


*Excerpts from a current statement of Stephens 


College’s philosophy which is now in mimeographed 
form, awaiting final faculty approval. 
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at times, found the location of materials so 
time consuming and frustrating that valuable 
materials were neglected. What was worse, the 
students had to dash hither and yon to pre- 
pare work for various courses. We a-ked our- 


selves how the various resources cou) be 
more efficiently housed and how they could 
be made available for the active program in 
drama, music, and the humanities. Above all, 
we needed to know a great deal more about 
the process of learning. We realize that good 
teaching is not enough. It is the student who 
must learn and we want the devices for learn- 
ing to speed that process. 

In a day in which a variety of resources 
have been made available for teaching and 
learning, the opportunity to incorporate some 
of them into a new building seemed of suffi- 
cient importance to our administration that 
they felt the need to call on some expert help. 
Thirty-two people who could speak with au- 
thority attended at conference* in which they 
informally discussed many of the questions in 
the following agenda: 


I 


What are the present educational needs 
as well as those needs likely to emerge 
in the near future as a direct result of 
technological and social change or in- 
creased knowledge of human behav- 
ior? How can psychological theory and its 
application and use with new electronic and 
mechanical techniques aid colleges in meet- 
ing these needs? 

What are some of the most significant current 
or emerging needs of society which formal 
education is best equipped to satisfy? 

How may existing taxonomies of educational 
objectives or classifications of educable 
traits and skills be used by the school in 
attempting to satisfy those needs? 

What guidance can present or emerging theo- 
ries of learning give the schools as they at- 
tempt to satisfy these needs and implement 
their derived educational objectives? 


* The Educational Facilities Laboratory which was 
created by the Ford Foundation provided a subsidy 
for this conference. The conference is described by 
Lewis B. Mayhew, New Frontiers in Learning, Co- 
lumbia, Mo., Stephens College, 1959. A limited num- 
ber of copies are available on request. 
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II 


What are some electronic or mechanical 
devices and some newer psychological 
theories which have been applied to 
actual or anticipated needs of colle- 
giate education? What have been the 
established or hypothesized results of these 
applications? 

What have been the results of the various ex- 
periments to adapt closed-circuit television 
to normal curricular needs? 

What are the possible applications, on a sig- 
nificant scale, of devices facilitating student 
self-teaching ? 

What have been the results of adapting such 
quasi-established techniques as sleep-learn- 
ing and subliminal projection to educational 
problems? 

What electronic, mechanical, or psychological 
techniques of instruction have been used in 
experimental situations which appear to 
hold some promise for widespread educa- 
tional use? 

What have been the results from definitely at- 
tempting to reduce instructional costs by 
utilizing various types of aids to instruc- 
tion? 

What factors have been found most con- 
ducive to securing faculty willingness to 
use technical aids to instruction? 

What appear to be workable methods for ap- 
praising the effectiveness of newer aids to 
instruction? 


III 

What are some likely future electronic, 
mechanical, or psychological develop- 
ments which might have ‘direct rele- 
vance for adaptation to the needs of 
education? 

What are the main lines of research in elec- 
tronics which may be adaptable to prob- 
lems of teaching? 

What new mechanical contrivances are likely 
to appear in the next decade which could 
reasonably be expected to facilitate teach- 
ing or learning? 

What are the frontiers in psychological re- 
search which seem most promising for ap- 
plication to education? 

What are the perceptible trends in American 
society which will make for greater or 
lessened receptivity toward newer aids to 
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Architect's drawing of view from the east balcony of the 
resources library planned for Stephens College, over- 
looking the patio-terrace and reflecting pool between 
the library and the Art Center (L-shaped buildings in 
background). 


learning? 

What are some of the unresolved problems of 
education toward the resolution of which 
education and technical research workers 
can cooperate in the years ahead? 


After the conference was over, the faculty 
studied and digested the report. They also 
talked to a number of consultants; Margaret 
Mead, for instance, made the interesting and 
important comment that women tend to like 
small areas and low buildings. Faculty mem- 
bers, librarians, and members of the admin- 
istration then met, individually and in groups, 
with the architect. Many adjustments have 
been made; many sketches and outlines of re- 
quirements for various departments have been 
checked against structural and budgetary lim- 
itations. It has constantly been kept in mind 
that if the curriculum is “to run” with chang- 
ing times, the building must have three kinds 
of flexibility: there must be variety in the size 
of rooms, possibilities for quick changes in 
line with the changing purposes and size of 
classes, and possibility for future expansion. 

The plans are still being refined; but it is 
clear that the library will be the heart of a 
Learning Center which is to house the audio- 
visual equipment on the ground floor. It 
would be impossible to indicate all of the ways 
in which those of us who instruct will find 
improvements in the details of the complex of 
buildings which make up the entire structure 
as a whole; but some significant features can 
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be mentioned. The Languages, Communica- 
tion, and Humanities divisions® will have of- 
fices and classrooms which make connection 
with one another and with the library. There 
is easy access to the library from all these 
classrooms. A separate building nearby will 
house the art department. It can be ap- 
proached over a bridge which spans a pool 
and leads into a courtyard where sculpture 
can be adequately displayed. 

It is noteworthy that there is not one mas- 
sive building, but a complex of structures de- 
signed to be inviting and warmly personal. 
We want living space between buildings, va- 
riety in size and shapes of the structures, and 
we have tried to provide informal nooks and 
some secluded spots. We should like to feel 
that the courts and pathways provide a non- 
regimented approach to learning. 

Specifically, we have asked the architect to 
provide space for a 75,000 volume collection 
in one library. The second and third floors on 
the north side can be adapted later to the ex- 
panding collection. However, we do not want 
to lose the value of our departmental libraries 
which make materials available for both staff 
and student; arrangement within the library 


will make possible special sections and display 
rooms for those who wish to teach students— 


or have them learn for themselves—with 
books around them. There will be a common 
cataloging system for film, sound, and graphic 
collections. 

From the point of view of the Humanities 
Department, we are especially pleased with the 
flexible arrangements for looking at paintings 
and listening to music. There are times when 
the teachers of the General Humanities course 
wish to meet all of their students for small 
concerts, films, demonstrations of musical in- 
struments, or listening to records. A multi- 
purpose room which seats several hundred 
students is planned; another space is available 
for the showing of films or television pro- 
grams to either of two sizes of groups. These 
larger classrooms are near the regular class- 
rooms and close enough to the audio-visual 
equipment to make servicing easy and effi- 
cient. Up a flight of stairs in the library 

*The Humanities Division at Stephens College in- 
cludes the following departments: Visual Arts, Lit- 
erature, Music, Theatre Arts, General Humanities. 
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proper there are facilities both for table lis- 
tening by groups and also for individuals who 
wish to use headphones or to study from 
taped directions. Informal listening and dis- 
cussion are also provided for. 

Various possibilities exist for study of art 
displays. Some valuable originals will be ex- 
hibited in the library precincts, where super- 
vision is necessary. They will be placed so 
that students who are preparing other mate- 
rial will, in passing, be exposed to the art. In 
addition, both the art building and the corri- 
dor running by the Humanities Department 
classrooms will have room for temporary dis- 
plays and for study and discussion by small 
groups. Along with the art exhibits there will 
be arrangements for recorded discussions of 
special exhibitions. 

The Language Department will have special 
facilities for recording and playback, so that 
the student can work to master the spoken 
language in settings which picture the cultural 
background of the foreign country. 

Two principles are self-evident. We realize 
that learning takes place in the student and 
that the student should often take responsi- 
bility for learning rather than waiting to be 
spoon-fed. It is also true that students teach 
each other, and in groups where argument 
and discussion are lively learning increases. 
The very environment teaches, and the rela- 
tions of students and instructors can help in 
the educative process. We also believe that the 
teacher’s time should be released for more 
than repetitive lecturing; that there should be 
easy interchange among the various depart- 
ments with the library a central integrating 
force. 

Research will, we hope, continue; changes 
that emerge as research goes on will come 
about more naturally where there is flexibility 
in the building plans. 

We believe in the importance of the indi- 
vidual student and in his responsibility for 
learning. We believe in the kind of education 
which integrates materials of various depart- 
ments and stimulates a friendly atmosphere 
for the fun of learning. All of these tenets in 
our philosophy are built into the plans of the 
Learning Center, and those of us who teach 
here are grateful that the administration took 
the trouble to include us in the planning. ¢¢¢ 
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FOR LIBRARIES 


A carefully selected list of important books that are certain 
to continue in active demand. All are recommended by library media 
and are basic for the library market. Starred titles have been 
professionally recommended for Young Adult collections. 


BENJAMIN A. COHEN, Editor 


*THE WORLDMARK ENCYCLOPEDIA 
OF THE NATIONS 
The first one-volume encyclopedia devoted 
to ALL the basic facts about ALL the na- 
tions. Over 1500 pages. 145 maps, 32 pages 
in full color. LC 60-10438. $30.00 YA 


SLOAN WILSON 
*A SENSE OF VALUES 
A moving new novel about “success” and 
marriage by the author of The Man in the 
Gray Flannel Suit. “Utterly believable.” 


— Betty SMITH, author of A Tree Grows 
in Brooklyn. LC 60-10449. $4.95 


CLEVELAND AMORY 
WHO KILLED SOCIETY? 
A spirited survey of American society 
— from the first families to today’s “‘Publi- 


ciety.” 48 pages of photographs. 
LC 60-15314. $6.50 


JOHN TEBBEL 
and KEITH JENNISON 


*THE AMERICAN INDIAN WARS 
For the first time in one thrilling narra- 
tive — the long struggle between the white 
man and the red man for possession of 


America. Illustrated. 
LC 60-10420. $4.95 YA 


LOUIS FINKELSTEIN, Editor 


THE JEWS: Their History, 
Culture, and Religion — Third Edition 
A newly revised, greatly enlarged third 
edition of a standard reference work. 
Illustrated. Maps. 

LC 60-7383. Two volumes $27.50 


HERBERT A. THELEN 


EDUCATION AND 

THE HUMAN QUEST 

A bold program of action to use knowl- 
edge provided by the social sciences to 


make our schools truly educative. 
LC 60-11497. $4.75 


HAROLD J. RUTTENBERG 
SELF-DEVELOPING AMERICA 
A former union leader and company presi- 
dent urges codevelopment as a means of 
breaking the labor-management stalemate 
at home and the USA-USSR stalemate 
abroad. LC 60-13721. $4.50 


THOMAS G. SPATES 


HUMAN VALUES 

WHERE PEOPLE WORK 

A former personnel executive and Yale 
Professor exposes the consequences of in- 


ferior administrative intelligence in top 
management. LC 60-15200. $4.50 


HERBERT A. SIMON 


THE NEW SCIENCE 
OF MANAGEMENT DECISION 


Volume III: The Ford Distinguished Lec- 
tures. A concise outline of how electronic 
devices are being extended beyond routine 
business operations to the control of ex- 
ecutive judgment. LC 60-15199. $2.50 


SIR HARRIE MASSEY 


THE NEW AGE IN PHYSICS 
Everything from the structure of the atom 
to radio-astronomy and space probes. 
“Never have I seen so much of modern 
physics in a single volume.”— Morris H. 
SHAMOS, New York University. 

LC 60-10427. $5.00 


HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 16 
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The new XeroX 914 Office 
Copier does not require 
expensive sensitized 
paper, or intermediate 
film negative, or liquid 
chemicals. It copies di- 
rectly onto standard of- 
fice paper (plain or col- 
ored), your own letter- 
head, or card stock. Up 
to 6 copies per minute! 


There are no adjustments 
to make and no exposure 
settings with the XeroX 
914 Copier. Material 
waste—the biggest cost 
item in conventional 


copying—is eliminated. 
Each copy is an exact 
copy of the original— 
saves a stenographer’s 
time in proofreading as 
well as copying 


Copies everything —never 
misses a color! A letter, 
invoice, statement, con- 
tract—anything written, 
typed, printed, stamped 
or drawn can be copied 
on the new XeroX 914 
even pages in a thick 
bound book. Copies all 
colors, even reds and 
blues, with sharp black- 
on-white fidelity. 


MAKES COPIES ON 


Easiest of all office copiers 
to operate for multiple 
copies or just one. Sim- 
ply push the “Print” but- 
ton and copies flow! Any- 
one can make perfect 
copies every time on the 
XeroX 914 Copier. 


About 1¢ per copy for sup- 
plies. If you now spend 
$50 to $100 per month 
for copying supplies you 
can’t afford to be without 
the new XeroX 914 Cop- 
ier. Supplies cost about 
l¢ per copy; the machine 
is available without capi- 
tal investment on a 


unique pay-as-you-use 
plan starting at $95 a 
month. 


For complete information 
about this remarkably 
fast and inexpensive 
method of copying, write 
HaLom Xerox Inc., 9X- 
501 Haloid St., Rochester 
3, New York. Branch of- 
fices in principal U. S. 
and Canadian cities. 
Overseas: Rank-Xerox 
Ltd., London. 


HALOID 
XEROX 


ORDINARY PAPER! 


NEW XEROX: 914 


OFFICE COPIER 
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The educational scope of THE UNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND leads many 


to call it ‘The University of the World.” In addition to over 20,000 students enrolled on its 

College Park and Baltimore campuses, the University has more than 200 overseas education 

centers on four continents around the globe enrolling 20,000 members of our armed forces. 

At home, Maryland is one of the nation’s leading state universities. In May, 1958, the University 

dedicated its new $2,500,000 McKeldin Library. Housing the University’s main collection, this 
library seats 2,000 students, and has 
a capacity of 1,000,000 volumes. Here 
you'll find high-quality Globe-Wernicke 
study carrels, desks, steel book stacks 
and other library equipment. 


McKeldin Library, College Park campus 


If you are considering a new library, or expanding or 
modernizing an existing one, consult Globe-Wernicke’s 
free Library Planning Service. Write today for complete 


information. Dept. Q-2 THE GLOBE-WERNICKE CO. 
CINCINNATI 12, OHIO 


- » makes business a pleasure 
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Role of libraries in the USIA program 


The United States Information Agency has given 


the ALA Bulletin permission to reprint this state- 


ment, prepared as a reply to inquiries about the 


opinions expressed in Edward Heiliger’s “What 
Is Happening to Our Overseas Libraries,” which 
appeared in the September 1960 issue. 


In his lead paragraph summarizing develop- 
ments in the information 1953, 
Mr. Heiliger states that “the overseas libraries 
have been relieved of their propaganda role and 


program since 


allowed to develop as long-range cultural institu- 
tions.” 

Essentially a long-range effort, the cultural 
programs of United States Information Agency 
(with information centers and libraries at their 
heart) are carried on simultaneously with those 
dealing with current situations. Both programs 
seek to créate throughout the world clearer un- 
derstanding of the American people and the 
policies and objectives of the United States gov- 
ernment. 

But library 
nor should be wholly divorced from agency fast- 
media efforts or from the achievement of day- 
to-day objectives. Our information centers are 


and center activities neither can 


much more than libraries. They are civic meet- 
ing centers, auditoriums, classrooms, 
halls, theaters, and exhibit halls 
the materials furnished by the agency in Wash- 
ington as well as those developed locally can be 
made freely available to the public. It would be 


lecture 


music where 


both inefficient and imprudent to restrict the use 
of these facilities to program activities wholly 
long-range in character, especially in the light 
of the ever-increasing challenges of the “cold 
war. 

Mr. Heiliger quotes two members of the USIA 
Advisory Committee on Cultural Information as 
having said they failed to see professionally 
trained librarians in USIA li- 
braries in South America and Africa. It might 
be pointed out, however, that two professional 
U.S. librarians are assigned to USIS Mexico 
and another to USIS Argentina. In Africa, two 
qualified 
brarians, covering a number of USIS installa- 
tions from their respective home bases in Accra 
and Nairobi. 


their travels to 


Americans are serving as regional li- 


It is true that there are at present only 31 
professional American librarians working in 
USIS centers overseas. Their influence is not 
liraited to only 31 cities, however, for most of 
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them are assigned to principal posts in capital 
cities from which they also supervise country- 
wide USIS library systems extending into pro- 
vincial areas. Nor does this statistic properly 
reflect that at least as many other professional 
librarians are in USIA’s employ in Washington 
and overseas, including a number who are serv- 
ing as cultural affairs and public affairs officers. 
Though engaged in extralibrary functions they 
nonetheless exert a great influence in assuring 
that the library’s full potential is considered in 
the development and execution of USIA pro- 
grams. 

The agency would like to be able to employ 
a larger number of American librarians overseas 

and specialists in English teaching, music, 
radio, films, etc., as well. However, the number 
of librarians and similar specialists employed is 
necessarily tied to the financial resources avail- 
able to the agency and the personnel ceilings 
set for the agency by the Congress. 

Of the 164 overseas posts where USIS libraries 
exist, 103 are staffed by no more than three 
American officers. (To be specific, sixty-five are 
staffed by only one officer, twenty-nine by two 
officers, and nine by three officers.) Under these 
circumstances one can appreciate why it is not 
feasible for the agency to assign American ofh- 
cers full time to running libraries at small posts. 
This also helps explain why most of the Ameri- 
cans assigned to these small posts are generalists 
in the communications field who can work with 
and supervise local employees. 

Mr. Heiliger’s contention that “almost nothing 
has been done” to put into effect certain recom- 
mendations of the USIA Advisory Committee 
on Cultural Information should be placed in 
proper perspective. 

For example, the agency endorses the com- 
mittee’s first recommendation (that as rapidly 
as budget provisions will permit, an American 
librarian be placed in charge of every large 
USIA library overseas), but does not envision 
a sufficient increase in its projected annual ap- 
propriations to make it possible to implement 
the proposal for some time. 

It might be added that, while the agency is 
not actively recruiting librarian candidates for 
overseas duty, applicants with library training 
and broad supervisory experience are being con- 
sidered for positions as cultural affairs officers 
and assistants. Candidates who qualify will be 
held in a “ready-reserve” status to fill any suit- 
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able vacancies which may occur, either as li- 
brarians, information center directors, cultural 
officers or assistant cultural officers. 

On the face of it, the committee’s second 
recommendation (that the position of librarian 
not be combined with that of cultural affairs 
officer or any other officer, but be considered a 
full-time assignment, except in branch libraries 
which have small reference collections) is 
equally unrealistic and infeasible under the less- 
than-ideal conditions prevailing today and likely 
to continue. If he is to achieve the goals of his 
over-all country plan—all of which are not ex- 
clusively long-range and cultural, of course— 
our Country Public Affairs Officer must have 
the authority to assign members of his staff, li- 
brarians included, as he sees fit. The problems 
and situations confronting our USIS posts are 
too vagarious to be met by officers with rigidly 
assigned areas of responsibility. 

The agency agrees with and has acted upon 
the Advisory Committee’s third recommendation 
that the position descriptions for USIA library 
personnel be reviewed to stress the broad aspects 
of the services expected of them and to de- 
emphasize the narrowly technical phases. Posi- 
tion descriptions of all USIS cultural officers 
and librarians have been reviewed and are cur- 
rently under further review and revision, with 
the views of the Advisory Committee being taken 
into account in this process. 

It is difficult to see how the agency can readily 
implement the Advisory Committee’s fourth rec- 
ommendation—that “the position classification 
scheme for USIA be revised to encourage career 
librarians to remain in the system, with op- 
portunity for promotion to supervisory and other 
higher level posts rather than, as at present, 
requiring them to leave the library profession in 
order to become eligible for the more advanced 
grades.” 

The higher grades in the Foreign Service must 
of necessity be reserved for executive positions 
of much broader scope and responsibility than 
a librarian is called upon to assume. The posi- 
tion of librarian is by its very nature subordinate 
to that of the public affairs officer, his deputy, 
and the cultural affairs officer (who normally 
supervises the work of the library staff). Librari- 
ans may, however, be promoted to these higher 
ranks and become responsible for supervising the 
library staff and other phases of country cultural 
programs. 

Mr. Heiliger’s article and the foregoing com- 
mentary is concerned primarily with what is 
happening to USIS librarians. But what of the 
libraries themselves? What has indeed been 


happening to them in recent years? Here the 
answer is somewhat more complex, since each 
library follows an individual pattern, tailoring 
its collection and services to the particular needs 
and interests of its clientele and to the specific 
objectives of the USIS program in the host com- 
munity. 

In general, however, it may be said that USIS 
libraries have flourished and grown through the 
years, not only in number and in capacity but 
in public esteem. Their book collections are 
larger in size and scope, with more adequate 
coverage of subjects of interest to readers. They 
are used by more than 25 million patrons each 
year. Most of them are housed in better quar- 
ters than they occupied in earlier years. Local 
library staff are better trained and more skilled 
in rendering service to readers. 

All available evidence indicates that USIA 
overseas libraries have never been more useful 
or more highly respected than they are at the 
present time. eee 


MONEY IS THE ANSWER 


Under the heading “USIA Losing Out in Mexico,” 
Roscoe Drummond wrote in his syndicated column 
of December 6, 1960: 

Why? Who’s to blame? Is the U.S. Informa- 
tion Agency falling down on the job? 

If you look only at the effect—that is, at the 
feeble, undernourished U.S. information program 
which is visible here in Mexico—you might well 
argue that the USIA is falling down as President- 
elect John F. Kennedy contended during the 
campaign. 

But the fact is that the USIA operation in Mex- 
ico lacks the funds, the facilities, the manpower, 
and the support needed to match the pooled re- 
sources of the Communist block. Here is the situa- 
tion as I found it: 

The USIA personnel in Mexico has the experi- 
ence, the energy, the contacts, and the know-how 
to do the job. 

The real cause of its shortcomings is the re- 
peated failure of Congress to provide the funds 
requested by the President. . . . 

Requests for pamphlet and book materials 
come to the U.S. Embassy from libraries and or- 
ganizations throughout Mexico. They cite the flow 
of Communist material and want to help fight it. 
We cannot satisfy the requests. . . . 

The U.S. Embassy and its public affairs staff 
are doing their utmost to counter this massive on- 
slaught. They can’t do the job while Congress 
belittles, downgrades, and frustrates the USIA 
with inadequate funds. 
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INDIAN 
NATIONAL 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 


For the first time in history, an accurate and exhaustive record of all Indian 
publications in English and the following languages is available in Roman Script: 
Assamese, Bengali, Gujarati, Hindi, Kannada, Malayalam, Marathi, Oriya, 


Punjabi, Sanskrit, Tamil, Telugu and Urdu. 


During the Five Year Plan periods there have been many important publica- 
tions of Government which are basic material for students of Economics, Politics 
and Sociology. All these have also been included in the Bibliography. 

The Indian National Bibliography is an authoritative record of current Indian 


publications, whatever be the language. 


Format 
Type face 


Demy quarto 8%” X 11%” with a print area 6 5/6” X 9”. 
10 pt. New Times Roman. 


Price Annual Volume £5 or $15 including postage. 
Quarterly issues : Sh. 24 or $4.50 exclusive of postage. 


Available from 


Local agents 
N.Y. 


SOME OPINIONS 


“Heartiest congratulations on the Indian Na- 

tional Bibliography! This is a wonderful 

achievement of which you must be proud.” 
F. C. Francis, C. B., Director British Mu- 
seum, August 26, 1958. 


“What a wonderful job you have made of it 

. every one is to be congratulated on the 
enormous amount of work and thought that 
has gone into this splendid result. I know 
that your countrymen are going to be proud 
of this work and I feel I want to shake you 
and your colleagues by the hand for having 
set your National Bibliography off to such a 
fine start.” 

A. J. Wells, General Editor, The British 

National Bibliography, October 8, 1958. 


“A notable achievement on the part of li- 
brarians of India.” 
Information Bulletin (Library of Congyess), 
Vol. 17, No. 35, September, 1958. 


Central Reference Library, c/o National Library, Belvedere, 
Calcutta 27, India. 
Stechert-Hafner, Inc., 31 East Tenth Street, New York 3, 


“It is certainly a most decisive Instrument in 
the cultural relations between Orient and 
Occident.” 


P. Bourgeois, National Library of Switzer- 
land, April 30, 1959. 


“The Indian National Bibliography will take 
its proper place in the rank of best national 
bibliographies.” 
P. M. Bogatchev, Director, Lenin State 
Library, Moscow Centre the U. S. S. R., 
November 6, 1958. 


“It is commendable that the Roman script 
has been adopted. It is a far-sighted decision 
which will very favourably promote its na- 
tional and international usefulness.” 
The Library Association Record, Vol. 61, 
No. 3, March 1959. 
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ALA MEMBERSHIP RENEWAL 

One of the indexes to ALA’s strength and vitality 
is the percentage of membership renewals each 
year, and its relation to the number and per- 
centage of new members. In the first 
months of 1960, 95.1 per cent of the 1959 mem- 
bers had renewed. This is 8.4 per cent more than 
the average of the preceding nine years, 3.2 per 
cent better than the best of these years (1958). 
and 13.6 per cent better than the worst (1952). 

In the first eleven months of 1960, 3977 new 
members joined ALA. This also is a record for 
the ten-year period. The average number of new 
members per year from 1950 to 1959 was 2932. 
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a source book 


A. A. LUMSDAINE AND ROBERT GLASER 


This recent work brings together for the first time 
47 of the basic papers on this subject published 
during the last four decades, plus some 200 re- 
search abstracts together with an unusually « 


prehensive 28-page bibliography. 


Published by 
The Department of Audio-Visual Instruction 
National Education Association 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D.C. 


736 pages 1960 


| vidual 
| strength—if every present member will recruit 


“WHAT THE INDIVIDUAL 
MEANS TO ALA” 


The second ALA Membership Day, February 
10, 1961, again provides an opportunity for 
librarians to consider the importance of mem- 
bership in their professional associations and 
to do something about it—renew membership 
in ALA, state, and regional associations, and 
urge their colleagues to join. Why? Read the 
prizewinner and the runner-up in the You and 


| the ALA contest. ALicE NorTON, in charge of 


publicity for the Denver Public Library, won 
the prize: 


Because of the individual, ALA thinks with 
24,000 brains, speaks with 24,000 voices, 
works with 48,000 hands. Because of the indi- 
vidual, ALA is in 24,000 places throughout 
the world where people need books and 
ideas— 

a mountain school in Colorado 

United Nations headquarters 

a missile plant 

Japan’s library school 

the New York Times 

an urban multiracial community 

the Library of Congress 

a federal prison 

a state university 

an international educational conference in 

Paris 

Because of each individual, ALA is a power- 
ful educational force throughout the world. 
But what of the tens of thousands of librarians 
in the United States who do not support their 
professional organization by becoming mem- 


| bers? Without the combined efforts ‘of every 


librarian, trustee, and friend of libraries, can 
ALA play its part in the solution of world 
problems? 

ALA needs a minimum of 48,000 brains, 


| 48,000 voices, and 96,000 hands. The indi- 


member can double ALA’s present 


for ALA membership just one librarian, trus- 
tee, or friend of libraries. 


| Because only one trustee submitted an entry, 
| the judges ruled that there was no contest and 
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did not make an award. Runner-up in the li- 
brarian’s contest was Et OBOLER, librarian of 
Idaho State College, Pocatello: 


ALA, at first glance, seems complex, tradi- 
tion shackled, and autocratic. Look beneath 
the surface, and see ALA for what it really is: 
a group of dedicated individuals, inspired by 
a long and honorable tradition, performing 
tasks that must be done to keep the library 
profession and library service in their proper 
places in today’s society, and working together 
in democratically organized rapport. 

No organization could long survive—let 
alone grow to the position of national and 
international stature held by ALA—without 
a decent respect for each member’s opinions 
and needs. The army librarian out on a 
lonely base in frozen Thule, the visiting ‘li- 
brary consultant in sun-baked Istanbul, the 
bookmobile librarian in the high mountain 
passes of Idaho, the busy children’s librarian 
in a crowded city branch library—all are 
united in a common cause by the American 
Library Association. 

Within its broad scope are every type and 
variety of librarian and library-minded per- 
son. By the terms of its constitution, only two 
requirements exist for membership: interest 
in library service and librarianship, and pay- 
ment of dues. There are no restrictions be- 
cause of race or creed or political belief or 
educational background. Each member is a 
member because he is interested in advancing 
the broad concept of providing books and in- 
formation to people. Whatever contributes to 
this is ALA’s interest. 

The individual member furnishes the know- 
how and adds to the numerical strength of the 
organization. Well over half of ALA’s income 
comes from yearly dues paid by individual 
members. In their thousands, the membership 
of ALA bring knowledge and power to bear 
on the mutually significant problems of their 
profession. 

The individual member is the source and 
the strength of all ALA planning and action; 
without him, ALA could not exist. eee 


Remember ALA membership 
day—February 10. 
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NEW... for Spring 1961 


TEACH WITH 
TELEVISION 


A Guide to Instructional TV 


by Lawrence Costello, former director, 
Center for Instructional Television, New 
York University and George N. Gordon, 
Associate Professor of Education, New 
York University 


* A practical manual showing how 
to produce and use televised in- 
struction most effectively on all edu- 
cational levels. Equipment, methods 
of production and reception, costs 
and administrative procedures are 
treated in detail, whether by closed 
circuit or using standard broadcast 
frequencies. 

192 pages, 6%" x 9/4", 50 illus- 
trations, glossary, bibliography, in- 
dex. March $4.95 


TELEVISION IN THE 
PUBLIC INTEREST 


Planning—Production— 
Performance 
by A. William Bluem, Syracuse Univer- 
sity, John F. Cox, National Education 
Association and Gene McPherson, 
WBNS-TV, Columbus, Ohio 
* Practical information and advice 
on how to make better use of the 
TV medium for public service causes 
and projects. Includes: how to seek 
time and develop relationships with 
local TV stations; how to prepare 
scripts, visual and recorded ma- 
terials; using film and tapes; plan- 
ning for performance and appear- 
ance before the cameras. 
192 pages, 6%" x 9%", 88 illus- 
trations, glossary, index. April 
$6.95 
COMMUNICATION ARTS BOOKS 


HASTINGS HOUSE, PUBLISHERS 
New York 22 
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PLATA L ad, fad biel ‘BOOK abbot 


When the Book i jisition Budget re 
mains unstrained because books survive 
all longevity statistics, the grateful 
librarian may wish to bestow an award 
on those circulation heroes! However 
many librarians, instead, bestow their 
appreciation on an advanced, simplified 
and economical method developed by 
Bro-Dart. This method so ingeniously re 
pairs books (and, in addition, fortifies 
them at their most vulnerable points) that 
more of the budget is used for new title 
Gcquisition instead of replacements 


Bro Dart 


Modern, .Simplified 
and Economical 


at CU 
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Write for your free, valuable copy of “Modern Simplified Book eet ae 


Home Office: Dept. 233-C, 56 Earl St., Newark 8, N.J. 
West Coast: 1888 S. Sepulveda Bivd., Los Angeles 25, Calif. 


sS - ait In Canada: Bro-Dart Industries (Canada) Ltd., 
te INDUSTRIES 909 Pape Avenue, Toronto 6, Ontario 
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Modern reading room makes effective use of new Steelcase library furniture. 


Furniture conceived specifically for | with surprising ease and are priced to 
libraries...designs, colors and crafts- _ fit even the smallest budget. 

manship that create a functional, Free on request: our new fully-illus- 
imaginative beauty fully in keeping trated “Library Coordinates" bro- 
with today’s modern library. Steel- fe | chure. Write Dept. L, Steelcase Inc., 
case Library Coordinates make any Grand Rapids, Mich. or Canadian 
library look better, take hardest use Steelcase Co., Ltd., Don Mills, Ont. 


@ Steelcase carrells preserve the quiet, add 
to the comfort of learning. Legs and frames 
of the 1276 reading chairs are polished 
chrome; stainless steel glides allow chairs 
to be moved about silently, give floors max- . 
imum protection, 


STEELCASE IN @ 
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PROGRESS IN INTERLIBRARY COOPERATION: 6 


Compiled by the Interlibrary Cooperation Com- 
mittee of ALA’s Resources and Technical 
Services Division, this column is an attempt to 
bring together little-known published and un- 
published material in the field of library co- 
operation. Information on items to be included 
should be sent to George N. Hartje, Interlibrary 
Cooperation Committee, Public Library, Olive 
at 13th Street, St. Louis 3, Missouri. 


1. Official Gazettes. A list of the national gazettes 
on microfilm completed by the New York Pub- 
lic Library during the first six months of the 
project is available from the library, “Gazettes 
filmed March Ist—August 3lst, 1960.” Arranged 
by country, the list gives the dates covered, the 
number of feet of film, and the price. Also avail- 
able is a “List of Gazettes in Preparation.” In- 
quiries should be addressed to the Photographic 
Service Division, New York Public Library, Fifth 
Avenue and 42nd Street, New York 18. 


GEOGRAPHIC LISTING 


2. California. “Central Cataloging Services in a 
Fast Growing School District,” by Eleanor Sedg- 
wick, tells how cooperative cataloging helps to 
break bottlenecks in a southern California com- 
munity with an exploding population problem. 
Wilson Library Bulletin, October 1960, pages 
148-50. 


3. Denmark. The story of the development of 
the system of Danish libraries telling why there 
is such close cooperation is detailed in “The 
Danish Library System” by Knud Larsen in 
Library Association 1960, 
page 275. 


Record, September 


4. Denver. The inauguration of a four-county- 
wide metropolitan reference service program with 
headquarters in the Denver Public Library is de- 
scribed in the Library Journal, November 1, 
1960, pages 3950-52. The experimental program 
is being conducted with Library Services Act 
funds administered by 
brary. 


the Colorado State Li- 


5. Maine. Recent Developments, Number 41, 
July 23, 1960, of the Council On Library Re- 
sources, Inc., announces a grant of $5000 to the 
larger libraries of Maine in support of a survey 
of the possibilities of cooperation among the 
chief Maine libraries. Bowdoin College will act 
as fiscal agent for the survey which is to be con- 
ducted by Keyes D. Metcalf. 
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6. Nassau (New York). “Cooperative Reference 
Service” gives Nassau’s approach to the prob- 
lem of adequate reference service in the nations 
fast growing suburbs. The article by Joseph Klin- 
berger appears in Library Journal for April 15, 
1960, pages 1525-27. 


7. New York (City). “A Directory of Resources 
of Cooperating College Libraries in Metropolitan 
New York” is available from the-Council of 
Higher Educational Institutes in New York City, 
535 East 80th Street, New York 21. The directory 
is a guide, in pilot edition form, to the resources 
of fifty-nine academic libraries in Metropolitan 
New York. The arrangement is alphabetical. A 
subject index and indexes to special staff skills, 
specialized equipment, and geographic location 
are included. 


8. New York (City). The Medical Storage Li- 
brary has announced a three-year grant toward 
the hiring of a director and secretary. The funds 
will also provide for the completion of a union 
list of medical serials in the metropolitan area. 


9. Ohio. Part II of the 1959 annual report of 
the Ohio State Library, “The Plan’s the Thing; 
a Proposal for Extending Library Service in 
Ohio,” introduces a scheme “to extend library 
service to all residents of the state and to make 
fullest use of the existing library facilities.” 
Among suggestions are nine storage and service 
centers and a state-wide cataloging and process- 
ing center. Copies of the report are available 
from the Ohio State Library, State Office Build- 
ing, Columbus 15. A synopsis of the report ap- 
in Wilson Library Bulletin, May 1960, 
ooe 


pears 
page 657. 
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“LEATHER-LAST” — Durable liquid coating. Re- 
warding result of tireless research to preserve 
Leather Books, genuine or artificial. Applicable 
to Cloth-bound. Enjoy using your books continu- 
ously. “FLEXLIFE LEATHER-LAST” correctly restores 
brittle, powdery leather. NOT a hard lacquer nor 
dope to shrink, peel, or crack binding. Easily and 
economically applied by brush. Dries quickly. 
Used by libraries, museums, and leather-craft art- 
ists. $3.00 pint. 1 1/9" flat camel hair brush $1.00. 
“TOPLIFE CLEAR” for preserving pages and rare 
documents from mildew and dry rot. Same price 
as “Leather-Last”. 


McKEOWN FLEXIBLE COATINGS Dept. 28 


BOX 266 --- WILMETTE , ILLINOIS 


GUARANTEED 
2 YEARS 
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WHETHER 
YOUR 
CHECKING 
PROBLEM 
is THIS....or 
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you can improve public relations with 


@ny Crttir1ck self-service LOCKERS 


Patrons like the convenience of high security 
lockers for checking clothing and other per- 
sonal possessions... without having to stand 
in line. They relax more, read more and come 
back more often. 


Librarians like chairs and tables that are not 
cluttered with parcels and clothing... like the 
idea of private lockers, where responsibility 
stays with the key holder... like to eliminate 
the payroll costs of manual checking. 


We would like to tell you more about modern 
automation in checking with pay-as-use or 
free-key lockers. Our consulting and planning 
service is available to you without obligation. 
Please call: Loudonville, Ohio 994-3408 or 
write to: 


THE FLXIBLE COMPANY Loudonville, Ohio 


FINEST 
NAME IN 
THE WORLD 
OF LOCKERS 


FLXIBLE 
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Library Administration Division Bylaws 


Adopted June 22, 1960 


Article 1. Name 


Sec. 1. The name of this organization shall be the 


Library Administration Division, a division of the 


American Library Association. 


Article II. Object 


Sec. 1. The object of the division shall be to guide 
and to conduct the activities of the American Library 
Association which pertain to library administration 
in general. For example, this responsibility includes 
such areas of interest as personnel administration, 


organization and manage- 


financial administration, 
ment, public relations, relations with government and 
governing bodies, and physical problems of library 
structures. 

Sec. 2. The division is intended to serve the needs 
and problems of administrators of small libraries as 
well as large ones, of those who are doing supervisory 
work at various levels of responsibility within li- 
bodies of libraries, and of 


braries, of governing 


friends of libraries. 


Article Il]. Membership and Dues 


Sec. 1. The members of this division shall be those 
ALA members who designate this division as speci- 
fied in the ALA Bylaws. (Article I, Sec. 2) 

Sec. 2. Members of this division may become mem- 
bers of its sections. The member may affiliate with 
two sections of the division without payment of ad- 
ditional dues. A charge of fifty cents per member- 
ship year will be made for membership in each ad- 
ditional section. 


Article IV. Meetings 


Sec. 1. 
bership meeting in connection with the annual con- 
ference of the ALA. 

Sec. 2. Special meetings. Special meetings may be 
called at other times by the Board of Directors, and 
shall be called upon written request of the number 
of members equal to a quorum. At least one month’s 


General meetings. There shall be a mem- 


notice shall be given for special meetings, and only 
business specified in the call shall be transacted. 

Sec. 3. Board of Directors meetings. Meetings of 
the Board of Directors shall be held in connection 
with the annual conference of the ALA, the Mid- 
winter Meeting, and at other times on call of the 
president. 

Sec. 4. Section meetings. A section may schedule 
meetings upon call of the officers of the section. 
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Sec. 5. Votes by mail. Votes by mail both by the 
division and Board of Directors may be authorized 
by the president between meetings. In a membership 
vote a simple majority of those voting shall be re- 
quired to carry. An affirmative vote of a majority of 
the voting membership of the board shall be required 
to pass a motion when voting by mail. A time limit 
shall be set during which votes will be recorded. 

Sec. 6. Quorum. A majority of the voting mem- 
bers of the Board of Directors shall constitute a 
quorum. Two and one-half per cent of the member- 
ship on December 31 of the preceding membership 
year, but not less than fifty members, shall constitute 
a quorum of the division. 


Article V. Board of Directors 


Sec. 1. The Board of Directors of the division shall 
consist of its president, vice-president (president 
elect), immediate past president, and the chairmen of 
sections and in addition, the following as ex officio 
members without vote: the executive secretary and 
the ALA Council members who were nominated by 
the division. 

Sec. 2. The Board of Directors shall manage the 
affairs of the division under the policies established 
by the ALA. It may authorize the president, vice- 
president, immediate past president, and executive 
secretary to serve as an executive committee between 
board meetings. 

Sec. 3. The Board of Directors is empowered to es- 
tablish such committees and discussion 
groups as may be required to discharge properly the 
responsibilities assigned to the division. 

Sec. 4. Each section-chairman shall be elected by 
members of his section for a two-year term. The 
terms of these section-chairmen shall overlap in order 
to assist in continuity of policy for the Board of Di- 
rectors. (See Article XI, Sec. 6 of these bylaws) 


sections, 


Article VI. Officers 


Sec. 1. The officers of this division shall be a presi- 
dent, a vice-president (president elect) and an ex- 
ecutive secretary. 

Sec. 2. Terms of office. The vice-president (presi- 
dent elect) shall be elected from the membership of 
the division and he and the president shall each serve 
for one year in those offices or until their successors 
are elected and qualified. The executive secretary 
shall be appointed by the excutive director of the 
American Library Association with the concurrence 
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of the Board of Directors of the division and the 
approval of the Executive Board of the American 
Library Association. 

Sec. 3. Representation. The persons who are to be 
officers at any one time shall be chosen so as to rep- 
resent varied interests and groups in the division in 
so far as is possible. 


Article VII. ALA Councilors 


Sec. 1. The councilors nominated by the division 
shall be elected in compliance with provisions of the 
ALA Bylaws (Article III, Sec. 1, and Article IV, 


Sec. 2) 


Article VIII. Sections 


Sec. 1. Establishment and discontinuance. (a) Any 
group of twenty-five or more members of the division, 
representing a field of activity in general distinct 
from those of then existing sections, may organize a 
section upon recommendation of the Committee on 
Organization and upon receiving approval from the 
Board of Directors 

(b) The Board of Directors, after recommendation 
of the Committee on Organization, by vote may dis- 
continue a section when in the opinion of the Board 
or of the membership of the section the usefulness 
of that section has ceased. 

Sec. 2. Functions. Every section shall have its func- 
tions and the functions. of its committees specified 
in the Minutes of the Board of Directors. 

Sec. 3. Autonomy. (a) Each section shall, with the 


approval of the Board of Directors, have autonomy in 
and responsibility for its own affairs including the ex- 
penditure of budgeted funds. With the permission of 


the Board the section may make assessments or 
charge fees for special projects. 

(b) Each section may close its meetings to all but 
its own members. It shall have power to elect its 
own officers and appoint committees relating to its 
own affairs. It may have discussion groups as speci- 
fied in Article X. Discussion Groups. When conflicts 
of interest arise between sections, the questions shall 
be referred to the Board of Directors for decision. 
The chairmen of any two or more sections which 
agree on a common project may appoint representa- 
tives on any intersectional committee which they es- 
tablish to carry on the project. 

Sec. 4. Quorum. A quorum of a section shall be five 
per cent of its membership on December 31 of the 
preceding membership year, but not less than twenty 
members. 


Article 1X. Committees 


Sec. 1. Establishment and discontinuance. The 
Board of Directors is empowered to establish and 
discontinue divisional committees. 

Sec. 2. Standing committees. (a) There shall be a 
Committee on Organization which shall recommend 
to the Board the establishment and discontinuance of 
section and divisional committees as the needs of 


the division may require. Such committee shall define 
the functions of each section and committee subjec: 
to approval of the Board. 

(b) The Board of Directors, upon recommendation 
of the Committee on Organization, may establish 
other standing committees to consider matters of the 
division that require continuity of attention by mem- 
bers. 

Sec. 3. Special committees. The Board of Directors 
may establish special committees. The life of a spe- 
cial committee shall be limited to two years unless 
the Board of Directors shall otherwise provide. 

Sec. 4. Functions. Every divisional committee shall 
have its functions specified in the Minutes of the 
Board of Directors. 

Sec. 5. Terms. The vice-president (president elect) 
shall appoint the members and chairmen of all di- 
visional committees, who shall take office at the con- 
clusion of the annual meeting when the vice-presi- 
dent (president elect) becomes president, except as 
otherwise specified in the Bylaws of the division or 
as otherwise provided in the authorization of the 
committee. Persons appointed to a standing commit- 
tee shall be appointed for no more than two-year 
terms, renewable twice for a total continuous term of 
no more than six years. Persons appointed to a 
special committee shall be appointed for one-year 
terms, renewable twice for a total continuous term 
of no more than three years. 

Sec. 6. The vice-president (president elect) shall 
appoint division representatives on committees which 
embrace other organizations subject to the provisions 


of the ALA Bylaws. 


Article X. Discussion Groups 


Sec. 1. Establishment and discontinuance. 

(a) Discussion groups are set up to provide oppor- 
tunity for the informal interchange of ideas and in- 
formation and for consideration of practices, policies, 
procedures, and problems peculiar to the group. Any 
group of 15 or more members of the division may 
petition to organize a discussion group. It may be set 
up within the division or one of its sections upon 
recommendation of the Committee on Organization, 
upon receiving approval of the Board of Directors, 
and also of the section’s officers if the group is to be 
placed within a section. Discussion groups shall be 
composed only of division members. 

(b) The Board of Directors, after recommendation 
of the Committee on Organization, may discontinue 
a discussion group when in the opinion of the board 
or group its usefulness has ceased. In the case of a 
discussion group within a section, the recommenda- 
tion of the section’s officers is also obtained. 

Sec. 2. Functions. Each discussion group shall have 
its purpose specified in the Minutes of the Board of 
Directors. 

Sec. 3. Autonomy. Each group shall elect a chair- 
man annually to call a meeting and arrange and 
conduct a program. The chairman shall see that the 
group’s activities are limited to discussion of common 
problems within the purpose of the group, that the 
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group engages in no activity conflicting with the 


program of the division or its sections, and that the 


division Bylaws are observed by the group. The 
group shall not incur expenses on behalf of the di- 
vision or section except as authorized nor shall it 
commit the division or section by any declaration of 


policy. 


Article XI. Nominations and Elections 


Sec. 1. Nominating Committee. (a) The president, 
with the approval of the Board of Directors, shall 
appoint a Nominating Committee which, in so far as 
possible, will represent the various groups within the 
division, the various types of libraries, and the vari- 
ous parts of the country to nominate candidates for 
division officers. No member of the Board of Di- 
rectors shall serve as a member of the Nominating 
Committee. 

(b) The Nominating Committee shall also arrange 
for the nomination of candidates for ALA Councilors 
and shall transmit their names to the ALA Nominat- 
ing Committee as provided in the ALA Bylaws (Ar- 
ticle III, Sec. 1 [e]) not later than September 1 of 
each year. 

(c) Members of the Nominating Committee shall 
serve for one year and shall not be eligible for im- 
mediate reappointment. 

Sec. 2. Nominations. The Nominating Committee 
shall present 
president (president elect). The committee shall, as 


the names of two candidates for vice 


far as possible, represent the various groups and in- 
terests of the division in its slate of candidates for 
vice-president (president elect) and councilors. The 
Nominating Committee shall file its report with the 
division’s executive secretary. The executive secretary 
shall arrange for publication and distribution of the 
official ballot in cooperation with ALA, following a 
schedule corresponding with that followed in the 
election of ALA officers. 

Sec. 3. Additional nominations. 
tions may be made by petitions signed by not fewer 
than one per cent of the membership as of December 
31 of the preceding membership year. Such nomina- 
tions shall be filed with the executive secretary not 
less than three months before the annual conference 
of ALA. 

Sec. 4. Eligibility. No person may be nominated by 
the committee or by petition who is not a member of 


Additional nomina- 


the division and whose written consent has not been 
filed with the Nominating Committee. 

Sec. 5. Election. An Elections Committee shall be 
appointed by the president to count and tabulate all 
votes cast for officers of the division and its sections 
and shall certify to the president the results of the 
balloting. The election shall be held by mail vote 
in accordance with ALA procedure. A majority of all 
votes cast shall be necessary to constitute election. 
In case of a tie vote, the successful candidate shall 
be determined by lot. 

Sec. 6. Terms of office of Section Chairmen. Each 
section of the division shall have a chairman who 
must be elected from among its own members for a 


term of two years, and who will be a voting member 
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of the Board of Directors of the division ex-officio. 
The Board of Directors of the division shall designate 
in the case of a new section whether the initial term 
of office of the chairman shall be one or two years so 
that approximately one-half of the total number of 
sections elect chairmen each year. A chairman may 
be elected to succeed himself only once. 


irticle XII. Bylaws Adoption and Changes 


Sec. 1. Adoption and Amendments. Bylaws may be 

adopted and amended by a two-thirds majority vote 
of members of the division, either attending any 
business meeting of the division at which a quorum 
is present or casting ballots in a vote by mail. 
Notice of Adoption and Amendment. Be- 
fore any proposed adoption or amendment may be 
submitted for vote it should have the written recom- 
mendation of the division’s Committee on Organiza- 
tion and the approval of the Board of Directors, or 
it must have originated by written petition of not 
less than one per cent of the membership as of De- 
cember 31 of the preceding membership year. In 
either case, notice of the new text with a report from 
the Board, must have been given to the membership 
not less than one month before a vote is taken. 


Sec. 2 


Article XIII. Vacancies 


Sec. 1. President. A vacancy in the office of presi- 
dent shall be filled for the remainder of the term by 
the vice-president (president elect). This sha!i not 
prevent the vice-president (president elect) from 
serving his normal term as president the next year. 
Vice-President (President Elect). A vacancy 
in the office of vice-president (president elect) shall 
be filled only by election by the members. 

Sec. 3. President and Vice-President (President 
Elect). If vacancies occur in the offices of both presi- 
dent and vice-president (president elect) within the 
same term, the Board of Directors shall elect as presi- 
dent one of their number for the remainder of the 
term. When a regular election is next held, both a 
president and vice-president (president elect) shall 


Sec. 2 


be chosen. 

Sec. 4. Section vacancies. Vacancies in section offi- 
ces shall be filled by election by the members. At 
its discretion, the Board of Directors of the division 
may designate acting officers to serve until the elec- 
tion is held. 

Sec. 5. Committee members. Vacancies among the 
shall be filled 


members of divisional committees 


by the original appointing authority. 


{rticle XIV. Guiding Rules 


Sec. 1. Robert’s Rules of Order, latest revised edi- 
tion, shall govern the division in all cases in which 
it can be applied and in which it is not inconsistent 
with the Bylaws of this division or the Constitution 
and Bylaws of the American Library Association. 

eee 
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WORK WONDERS WITH DELUXE LIBRARY SHELVING 


Only DeLuxe shelving by Royal gives you such quality, such durability, such flexibility! 


So durable, it will last a lifetime; so flexible, you can install it quickly and rearrange it 
without tools. For extra strength and rigidity, every shelf is a tie shelf. All shelves 
are fully adjustable. Add new units any time, without disturbing existing shelves. 


DeLuxe shelving welcomes the eye with soft pastel colors in durable Plastelle enamel, ce 


DELUXE ¥ DIVISION 


assuring easy cleaning and years of carefree beauty. Exclusive Chem-A-Cote® bonded 
baked enamel finish. Write today for full information. DeLuxe Metal Products Division, 
Royal Metal Manufacturing Company, Dept. 44-8, One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 





1961—-THE YEAR FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIES 
(Continued from page 89) 

tion. But national publicity at best can only 
catch the attention of the reader or the lis- 
tener and help focus it on the school libraries 
in his own community. What he finds out 
about them and what he can be inspired to do 
about them depends on you, and on the com- 
munity leaders you guide and motivate. 

National Library Week is not an end in 
itself. The important thing is not what li- 
brarians “do” for NLW, but what they can 
use NLW to “do” for library development. 
NLW provides a reason and an opportunity 
to inform the community of the Whys, the 
Whats, the Hows of school library service, as 
it pertains to every school and public library 
system. The opportunity to awaken and sus- 
tain concern and enthusiasm for library de- 
velopment in people who have the power to 
help bring it about is one of the most im- 
portant long-range values NLW offers. The 
weeks in which librarians and laymen work 
together to produce lively, substantive activi- 
ties and publicity should produce a good NLW 
program; but important they 
should produce a core of leading citizens in 
the community who are more knowledgeable 


even more 


about the meaning and requirements of good 
library service and eager to further it all year 
round. It is up to the librarians of the com- 
munity to make service on an NLW commit- 
tee and participation in NLW events an edu- 


cational experience for each committee mem- 
ber every year. 

An effective development program starts 
with knowing where library 
stands in relation to standards. In sizing up 
your whole situation, try to identify road- 
blocks to progress, removal of which can con- 
stitute some intermediate goals. If you are far 
short of the materials and staff needed fully to 
support the instructional program, why? 
Who needs to know more about the vital part 
your library is now playing in the teaching 
and learning process of the school? Who 


your school 


needs to savor, understand and begin to long 
for the kind of school library program de- 
scribed in the standards? Who needs to know 
how much closer your school could come to 
this concept if you had another librarian on 
the staff and more materials—the principal? 
the science teacher? the school board member 
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who thinks the library is nice, but only a 
pleasant “extra” to the main work of the 
school? the jewelry store owner with three 
children in school, all of whom he hopes will 
get into college? 

When you pool your sizing up of the li- 
brary situation in your school system with the 
evaluation that the public librarian and the 
college librarian have made of their libraries, 
the complete picture of library service to the 
community emerges. How well are the total 
library resources able to meet the needs of a 
community in which educational, economic, 
sociological, industrial, physical and cultural 
changes are coming thick and fast? School, 
college, and public library must move forward 
together. 

What are some of the roadblocks impeding 
this total development? What intermediate 
goals, once achieved, might be important step- 
ping stones toward better over-all library 
services and resources for the community? 
Establishment of elementary school libraries, 
perhaps? Making sure that there will be ade- 
quate library facilities and a librarian in that 
new junior college that is scheduled to open? 
Would both these provisions free the public 
library to do some work it couldn’t do other- 
wise ? 

The NLW committee can help focus public 
attention on these questions, but its more im- 
portant role is to influence public attitude 
toward the answers. The committee reaches 
out to include community leaders: business- 
men, educators, government officials, news- 
paper and broadcasting executives, organiza- 
tion and religious leaders. These are the peo- 
ple who make opinion, the creative people 
who effect desirable changes and stimulate 
growth in every aspect of community life; 
through them and with their help, library 
services can grow, too. When they become 
convinced of the value of good library service, 
they can convey their understanding and en- 
thusiasm to others. Many leaders in the com- 
munity may at present be only dimly aware of 
libraries and of modern library services of 
all kinds; yet they may firmly believe, if en- 
couraged to give it some thought, that the 
maximum intellectual and educational devel- 
opment of every individual is important to the 
general well-being of the community. 

With clear understanding of the present 
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status of school libraries in the community 
from which specific goals are derived, li- 
brarians and citizens can work together on 
planning a program of purposeful NLW ac- 
tivities and publicity. As an example of how 
this may be done, in an article published in 
the January 1960 issue of the Journal of the 
American Association of University Women, 
Mary V. Gaver outlines a simple step-by-step 
procedure for determining the status of pres- 
ent provisions for elementary school libraries 
in the community. 

Suppose that one of the goals toward which 
the NLW committee is to work is the estab- 
lishment of elementary school libraries. A 
first step or intermediate goal might be, as 
Miss Gaver suggests, the appointment of at 
least one full-time librarian in the system with 
responsibility for elementary school library 
development. But to achieve any goal, long 
range or intermediate, public understanding 
afd the support of the Board of Education is 
the first prerequisite. 

People seldom want badly what they don’t 
know about or don’t think is important to 
them; they can usually find a way to get the 
things they really want. So creation of a cli- 
mate of interest in elementary school libraries 
and better school libraries in junior high and 
high schools is the big job that NLW can help 
to do. 

Activities and publicity that reach out into 
the community and acquaint the general pub- 
lic with the “whys” and “wherefores” of 
school libraries are essential. Intraschool ac- 
tivities, planned with students, faculty, admin- 
istration and parent groups in each school are 
important and valuable, but these too should 
be coordinated with the over-all community 
program for all libraries so that school li- 
braries are integrated with the total library 
picture. Many, even most, activities can be 
both intraschool and community oriented. 

What kinds of activities can best help to 
convey, for example, why school library pro- 
grams are important at the elementary school 
level? 

In speeches or newspaper articles or broad- 
casts, an authority on elementary education 
—perhaps from the college—can show that 
study habits are formed and many basic skills 
are developed in the elementary grades, and 
he can relate the trend toward more independ- 


ent study at the college level to the need for 
an excellent school library program. A scien- 
tist from a nearby industry can relate school 
libraries to his conviction that opportunity 
and motivation in the early grades is an im- 
portant factor in the making of young scien- 
tists. An elementary school teacher who has 
taught in a school blessed with a centralized 
library and a trained librarian, or a high 
school teacher who has taught students com- 
ing from such a school, can discuss the differ- 
ence it made in student abilities and in their 
teaching. 

The important thing is to emphasize the 
desirable end result of good school library 
programs throughout the elementary and high 
school years: young people who with a wide 
background of reading and experience with 
independent study will have fewer problems 
as they move into the adult world of college 
and career. A college student or young adult 
just starting out in the working world might 
give excellent talks before school assemblies, 
civic clubs, PTA groups or on radio or TV 
on how their general knowledge, gained 
through reading, is currently helping them. A 
college dean of admissions might speak on 
the growing importance of wide reading and 
the ability to use the school library in “getting 
into” and “getting the most out of” college. 
The personnel officer of a company might be 
interviewed on the increasing emphasis in- 
dustry is placing upon a wide background of 
reading and general knowledge even for top 
technical personnel. 

This information can be conveyed in the 
form of talks before groups; in newspaper 
articles and editorials; on radio and TV talks 
and interviews. Some general hints: 

1. Always be sure that speakers and writers 
know exactly what you expect them to con- 
vey; give them a fact sheet about the local 
school library situation and be sure that they 
have sufficient background knowledge about 
good school library programs. 

2. Try to plan far enough ahead so that 
speakers can talk to regular meetings of ex- 
isting community groups. A specially organ- 
ized meeting often brings out mostly the peo- 
ple who are already informed, and rarely at- 
tracts the audience whose interest in school li- 
braries has not yet been awakened and who 
need your message the most, However, a spe- 
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cially organized meeting can be well attended 
if its announced subject is broad enough to 
interest those who might not come to a meet- 
ing labeled “libraries,” school or otherwise. 
The talk entitled “Will Your Child Get into 
College?” or “The Making of Young Scien- 
tists” can be about school libraries just as 
much as if it were called “School Libraries 
for Today and Tomorrow.” 

3. If a specially organized meeting is 
planned and held, it is sometimes practical to 
have a “crowd pulling” speaker in addition 


to your substantive talk. 
Activities and publicity intended to convey 
what a good school library program is should 


dramatize and illustrate with color, warmth, 
and human interest what it means to children 
and to their daily life in school. They should 
emphasize that such a program means service 
and reading guidance that cuts across all 
grade levels and every subject field, from 
physics to shop; that books and _ pictures, 
films and recordings, maps and magazines 
and and that ani- 
mates them must all be made an integral part 
of life throughout the school; that it means a 
heightened atmosphere of intellectual curios- 


discussion conversation 


ity and satisfaction, a stimulus in the class- 
room as well as in the hobby club and stu- 
dent newspaper office, during free time and 
fun time as well as study time. 

Many kinds of programs and activities will 
make the school library program real to the 
community. School libraries are only as im- 
portant as the purposes they serve, and evi- 
dence that they have served to broaden and 
deepen student interest in learning and have 
helped to develop young people who read and 
listen and think can be a powerful demonstra- 
tion of what they do and why they are im- 
portant. 

The school library and the English depart- 
ment might jointly sponsor a workshop on 
“How To Write a Book Review” with the 
book review editor from the local paper as a 
resource person; the book review editor might 
then invite the most talented students to be 
guest reviewers during NLW, and write a 
news story on the project. Elementary school 
“scientists” might arrange a display of sci- 
ence projects, including library materials they 
had used. 

How can community attention be focused 
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on the questions: “How do our school li- 
braries measure up?” and “How do we go 
about improving them?” The facts and a set 
of step-by-step suggestions for study and ac- 
tion should be widely disseminated through 
organizations, carried by newspapers, ete. 
Emphasis should always be on the fact that 
upgrading the school library program up- 
grades the total educational program; that 
support and maintenance of the school library 
and its program is the responsibility of school 
authorities through regular allotments from 
money appropriated by the citizens for the 
schools; and that anything short of full school 
library service in the school is expedient, and 
nothing else. 

No single made-to-order plan can be pro- 
posed as best for every community, since each 
will begin at a different point. But after the 
local NLW committee has determined the pres- 
ent status of elementary school libraries (as- 
suming that they exist), and has whetted the 
appetite of the community, the first necessary 
steps to be taken should have become clear. 
Improvement may begin with the appointment 
of a librarian or the allocation of money to 
buy materials for one school; it may begin 
farther back, with the PTA or some other in- 
terested group helping with organization and 
allocations from the school 

eee 


pressing for 
budget. 


“The root of the problem [of inadequate 
school libraries] lies in public awareness and 
understanding of its critical importance. Without 
such awareness and understanding the community 
which supports the schools is not going to offer 
much resistance to the political cutters of book 
budgets whose aim is not a better education for 
the boys and girls of the community but a show 
of interest in reducing taxes. In spite of all the 
efforts of teachers, librarians, and school officials 
we have somehow not discovered any really effec- 
tive means of convincing parents that a school 
meagerly equipped with books can provide their 
children at best with only a meager education. 
Their conviction will be effective only if it reaches 
the stage of insistence and positive action.”— 
William E. Spaulding, “Look to the School,” 20th 
Bowker Lecture, condensed in Publishers’ Weekly, 
Dec. 12, 1960, p.19. The complete lecture is pub- 
lished by the New York Public Library at 25 
cents. 
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BOY SCOUTS HONOR ALA 


Rex R. Lucas, editorial director of the Boy 
Scouts of America, presented a Fiftieth Anni- 
versary Certificate of Appreciation to the Ameri- 
can Library Association at the Donnell Library 
Center on September 28, 1960. Mrs. Frances 
Lander Spain, ALA president, received the cita- 
tion. Beside Mrs. Spain is Mrs. Augusta Baker, a 
member of the board of directors of ALA’s Chil- 
dren’s Services Division; extreme left is Ellin 
Peterson, a member of CSD’s Committee on 
W ork 
Mrs. Baker, and Miss Peterson are all members 
of the New York Public Library staff. Extreme 
right is Mildred Batchelder, executive secretary 
of CSD and of the Young Adult Services Divi- 
sion, who has worked with the Boy Scouts of 


with Youth Organizations. Mrs. Spain, 


America for many years. In presenting the cita- 
tion, Mr. Lucas said: 


This citation is presented to the American Li- 
brary Association by the National Council of the 
Boy Scouts of America in recognition of the 
countless instances over the years in which the 
librarians of America have gone out of their way 
to guide and counsel our boy membership and to 
help our leaders do a better job. 

This has been no small task: When one knows 
that 530,000 Scouts have won the Reading Merit 
Badge, it is obvious that in that many instances 
a librarian has counseled with a Scout, has recom- 
mended a pattern of reading, and has finally 
recommended that the boy be awarded the 
badge. 

Unmeasured by this statistic are literally mil- 
lions of cases where Scouts have asked librari- 
ans for guidance in the pursuance of the many 
activities that make up the Scouting program. 
We appreciate and admire the enthusiastic help 
that is given by a librarian to a boy in search 
of information. 

It has been the common practice—and one 
that has been very helpful to Scouting—for li- 
braries to make available the Merit Badge 
library of one hundred booklets. We recognize 
that no smal] effort is involved in keeping this 
library up to date and in good condition. We 
know how hard boys are on paper-bound book- 
lets! 

In helping our adult find 
material for program activities, libraries over the 
country have played a big part in making our 


leaders resource 


program more effective. .. . 

These are but glimpses at the local activities 
which have been so helpful to our work. 

On the national level, we are very happy that, 


through the good offices of Miss Batchelder, at 
your convention a year ago, it was decided to ap- 
point a special committee to advise with us in 
the development of our boys’ and leaders’ manu- 
als. This committee, appointed by Mrs. Carolyn 
Field, president of your Children’s Services Divi- 
sion, and headed by Mrs. Jarmila Friedrick of 
Teaneck, New Jersey, spent a day in our head- 
quarters last winter familiarizing its members 
with our work and discussing matters of mutual 
concern. It has offered to advise with us in any 
way, and we know that this cooperation will be 
very helpful to us. 

We are truly grateful for your interest in our 
work and for the many ways which your people 
have found to help. 


Accepting the citation, Mrs. Spain said of the 
Boy Scouts and the ALA: 

Our cooperation extends far into the past and 
has been both formal and informal. One of the 
outstanding and highly significant examples of 


this followed the suggestion made by your 
Franklin Mathiews in 1919 that some kind of 
recognition should be given to children’s books, 
and his proposal that a week be set aside for 
this. Librarians and publishers of children’s 
books joined him, and Children’s Book Week, 
now an exciting annual event, was initiated. 

It is appropriate that we work closely to- 
gether, for both of our organizations are en- 
gaged in promoting reading and book use by 
our youth, recognizing this as one of the areas 
in which it is desirable for young people to be 
proficient as they develop into mature citizens. 
This association has been a happy one for us 
and by token of your honor to us through this 
citation we believe that it has been for you, also. 
I wish you many times fifty years of service to 
the boys of our country, and [ offer to the Na- 
tional Council of Boy Scouts of America the 
continued cooperation of the American Library 


Association. eee 
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NOTABLE BOOKS OF 1960 


Work on the list, “Notable Books of 1960,” was 
completed by the Notable Books Council, Edith 
Snow, chairman, at the Midwinter Meeting. As 
usual, the list will be released on March 1, in 
ample time for libraries to plan for exhibits of 
the books during National Library Week, April 
16-22. 

The list, complete with annotations, will ap- 
pear in the March issue of the ALA Bulletin, 
and the titles will also be listed in the March | 
issue of the Booklist and Subscription Books 
Bulletin. The ALA Publishing Department will 
continue its publication of the annotated list in 
leaflet form. The list will be copyrighted this 
year for the first time, but will be available as 
usual for reproduction by libraries and in the 
press. A price list and order form for the Notable 
Books leaflets is available on request to the ASD 
office. 

For libraries which need the information in 
the release before March 1, a copy of the release 
will be available on request to the Adult Serv- 
ices Division office after February 15, with the 
understanding that the release date of March 
1 will be safeguarded, and that there will be no 
publicity before the list is released in the press. 
The work of the headquarters office will be 
greatly expedited if requests for the release are 
accompanied by a stamped, self-addressed #10 


envelope. 


NOMINATING COMMITTEE REPORT 
The following nominations are presented as 
the report of the Nominating Committee of the 
Adult Services Division: 
Vice president and president-elect 
Murtet Fuver, library consultant, Michigan 
State Library, Lansing. 
Loutse Kever, chief, Redford Branch Library, 
Detroit Public Library. 
Director, 1961-64 
Harriet Rourke, command librarian, Air De- 
fense Command, Colorado Springs, Colorado. 
Rose VAINSTEIN, public library specialist, Li- 
brary Services Branch, U.S. Office of Educa- 


tion, Department of Health, Education, and - 


Welfare, Washington, D.C. 

Additional nominations may be made by peti- 
tions signed by not fewer than fifty members of 
the division. Such petitions must be filed with 
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the president of the division, Margaret E. Mon- 
roe, Graduate School of Library Service, Rutgers 
University, New Brunswick, N.J., by March 15, 
1961. No person may be nominated who is not 
a member of the division and whose written con- 
sent has not been filed with the Nominating 
Committee. 


PRE-CONFERENCE INSTITUTE 

The Adult Services Division, the Children’s 
Services Division, and the School of Library 
Western Reserve University, are co- 
sponsoring an institute, “The Adult and the 
Child’s World; The Library’s Potential for Serv- 
ice,” to take place in Cleveland on July 5-8, 
1961. Some of the questions which will be con- 
sidered are: how can we best serve the vast 
numbers of adults whose concern is with the 
children in our communities? how do we in- 
crease our understanding and knowledge of 
community groups and the individuals who work 
with them and for them? have we truly ap- 
praised our own situations and resources in 
terms of our special objectives and opportuni- 
ties? This institute is designed for librarians 
whose major responsibility is work with chil- 
dren, and also for those who work chiefly with 
adults. It will be equally useful for the jack-of- 
all-trades librarian whose time is spent with both 
children and adults. 

The four-day institute will feature nationally 
known speakers, and will provide demonstrations 
of techniques of working with both individuals 
and groups, and many opportunities for discus- 
sion and informal exchange of ideas. Registra- 
tion will be limited to 225, and registration 
forms will be available from the offices of all 
three sponsors around March 15. 


Science, 


LIBRARIANS ARE CONCERNED ABOUT SERVICE 
TO AN AGING POPULATION 
Considering the relatively small number of li- 
brarians receiving invitations to the White House 
Conference on Aging held in Washington in Jan- 
uary, one might well wonder whether or not 
other workers with senior citizens know just how 
much we are interested in this age group and in 
helping them to live long and enjoy life. This 
concern was amply demonstrated in a program 
held on June 22 at the ALA conference in Mont- 
real sponsored by ASD Committee on Library 

Service to an Aging Population. 

Fern Long of the Cleveland Public Library 
presided at the meeting and a panel of librarians 
from various parts of the country presented their 
experiences and recommendations for serving 
older people. Following the presentations, a 
panel of “listeners” fired pertinent queries at the 
speakers. Then the meeting was thrown open to 
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questions and comments from the audience. It 
was a lively session, and some of the points em- 
phasized will be of interest to every librarian 
who works with the general adult public. 

The first speaker, Erana M. Stadler of the Free 
Public Library, Owatanna, Minnesota, noted that 
her state outranks both Florida and California 
in number of aged residents, and she described 
very succinctly a number of activities a small 
public library can engage in to be of service 
to these people. Among these are providing ma- 
terials of special interest, such as books on 
finance, social security, and hobbies. Programs 
can be developed which will attract senior citi- 
zens to the library. Cooperation with other com- 
munity groups interested in the aging can also 
be maintained, both on local and state levels. 
Above all, a small library can give superior in- 
dividual attention to these borrowers, and in 
this respect usually has an advantage over large 
libraries. She urged librarians, even though cur- 
rently engulfed in the demands of a swelling 
youthful population, not to overlook their senior 
citizens. 

Roxanna Austin of the Georgia State Depart- 
ment of Education then described some of the 
activities at a state level designed to develop inter- 
est in and library service to older people. These 
include the encouragement of librarians to study 
their communities, and to purchase books, 
films, and other materials to meet the needs 
of the aging in their localities as well as to 
plan programs for them. The state agency also 
prepares bibliographies, provides professional 
materials to supplement local collections, works 
with the geriatrics specialist in the state De- 
partment of Public Health as well as other state 
agencies concerned with this group, as for ex- 
ample the Library for the Blind. Above all, Miss 
Austin said, the state agency keeps alert to de- 
velopments, programs, and materials which have 
a bearing on the problem and is willing to work 
with any group attempting to solve any parts 
of it. 

The next speaker was Mrs. Mollie Huston Lee 
of the Harrison Public Library in Raleigh, 
North Carolina. She described the successful use 
in her community of the packaged program “Ag- 
ing in the Modern World” with ten groups. 
Books, recordings, and films stimulated active 
participation in these meetings. The materials 
used met the needs and interests of the people 
involved and ensured continuous attendance. 

The efforts of a large public library to serve 
its senior citizens were presented by the final 
speaker, Marie Davis of the Free Library of 
Philadelphia. She stated that, as a part of its 
long-range reorganization program, the Free Li- 
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brary has assumed “a major responsibility for 
developing book collections, training staff, and 
planning activities for the aging, the adult pre- 
paring for his later years, and the professionals 
and volunteers working with older people.” A 
permanent staff committee is at work preparing 
bibliographies, a guide to the use of the library 
for older people, and a directory of Golden 
Age centers in Philadelphia for branch li- 
brarians with instructions for making contacts. 
Deposit collections of light reading have been 
placed in homes and centers for older people, and 
book exhibits are displayed both inside the 
library and at community meetings. Coopera- 
tion with other organizations interested in prob- 
lems of aging is achieved through staff repre- 
sentation on several civic committees. Plans are 
under way for the development of library pro- 
grams geared to the needs and interests of senior 
citizens as a part of a “family problems” series. 

The panel of listeners included: Mrs. Muriel 
Javelin of the Boston Public Library, Mrs. Mar- 
ion Hawes of the Enoch Pratt Free Library in 
Baltimore, Mrs. Eleanor Smith of the Brooklyn 
Public Library, and Virginia Owens of the Okla- 
homa State Library. Their questions and those 
from the floor brought forth some interesting dis- 
cussion. Some sample questions were: 


1. Are older people in small communities dif- 
ferent from those in larger towns in their desire 
for group activity? 

2. Do older people really want to be “segre- 
gated” or do they prefer to participate in the li- 
brary’s programs for adults of all ages? 

3. If older people do participate in the li- 
brary’s adult education programs will the 
younger people stay away? 

4. How can the state agency provide help to 
local discussion groups for senior citizens? 

5. Why don’t publishers cooperate in service 
to the aging by issuing books in large print? 

6. Is service to the homebound feasible for 
public libraries? 

The panel of speakers responded to the ques- 
tions with vigor and clarity, and it was obvious 
that all the people present were interested in 
and concerned about library service to an aging 
population. They agreed with a comment Miss 
Stadler had relayed from an older borrower, 
“It’s no disgrace to be old, but it’s awfully in- 
convenient.” This meeting, as much as any ALA 
has ever offered, showed clearly that librarians 
have the potential and the will to reduce this “in- 
convenience” tremendously for senior citizens 
in every community in this country. eee 
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NEW PROJECT 
Fire protection investigation 


On last November 28, the Council on Library 
Resources authorized a grant in the amount of 
$50,000 to ALA for a comprehensive investiga- 
tion of fire and insurance protection of library 
The which will take 
approximately seven months, will be conducted 
by the Chicago office of Gage-Babcock and As- 
sociates, Inc. The Library Technology Project 
will administer the program. 


resources. investigation, 


In addition, a six-man advisory committee has 
been established to provide guidance and as- 
sistance for the program. Members of the com- 
mittee are: Walter W. Curley, business manager, 
Public Library; Stephen A. Me- 
Carthy, director of libraries, Cornell University ; 
Keyes Metcalf, librarian emeritus, Harvard Uni- 
versity Library; Charles W. Mixer, 
director of libraries, 


Providence 


assistant 


Columbia University; 


Frazer G. Poole, director of the Library Tech- 
nology Project and chairman of the committee; 
and Melville J. 
cil on Library Resources. 

Objectives of the 
development of practical methods of arranging 
book and valuable manuscript storage and of 


Ruggles, vice president, Coun- 


investigation include the 


laying out library operations so as to achieve 
minimum interruption and damage or loss to 
buildings and contents in case of fire. 

The study will endeavor to develop design 
criteria applicable to any construction and to 
the rehabilitation of existing libraries in order 
to assure safety to life, to the library collection, 
and to the building. Another objective is to de- 
velop a model fire insurance contract and to 
encourage favorable insurance rating with loss 
adjustment achieve insurance 
coverages which will provide maximum protec- 
tion of libraries. Still another goal includes the 


procedures to 


preparation of a manual, for distribution to li- 
which will results of 
the studies and include all recommendations and 


brarians, summarize the 
criteria developed. 

Work steps in the investigation will include 
the review of library literature on library opera- 
tions, construction, and fire experience, and of 
fire insurance contracts and coverages used in 


various parts of the country, as well as a study 
of loss adjustments made following actual losses. 
Typical libraries and their operations will be 
examined and authorities on library construc- 
tion will be consulted. Existing fire protection 
systems, equipment, and devices will also be 
studied to determine the applicability of those 
most suited to bring about a reduction of per- 
sonal injuries and property losses in existing 
and new library construction. Suitable fire tests 
will be developed for running in a qualified test- 
ing laboratory. 


TESTING PROGRAM EXPANDED 

The testing program on catalog card stock (an- 
nounced in the October 1960 Bulletin) has been 
expanded to include two months of additional 
work at an added cost of $3500. 

The initial results of tests of chemical wood 
fiber card stock, developed in accordance with 
the specifications of William J. Barrow for 
permanent/durable paper, are very promising; 
however, they indicate a need for testing beyond 
that originally planned. 


INSTITUTIONAL RESEARCH COUNCIL 

The American Hotel Association held a meet- 
ing in New York on last November 22 to organ- 
ize the Institutional Research Council. The as- 
sistant director of the Library Technology Proj- 
ect attended the meeting as a representative of 
ALA. Because of LTP’s efforts to promote per- 
formance standards for supplies used in libraries, 
ALA is one of twelve organizations interested in 
forming the council. 

The objectives of the Institutional Research 
Council include continuing the operation of the 
Certified Products List program and expanding 
it to include additional products used by institu- 
tions. Efforts will be made to develop new stand- 
ards for additional classes of products as a basis 
for including them in the CPL program. The 
program will continue to make use of existing 
standards. The new council will also attempt to 
identify and conduct research projects which 
will be useful to the CPL program. 

When it is published, the Library Technology 
Project will distribute the 1961 Certified Prod- 
ucts List in the same way the 1960 list was 
handled. 

STANDARDIZATION 


Two experts on paper technology, Robert B. 
Hobbs, chief of the Paper Section at the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards, and William J. Bar- 
document restorer at the Virginia State 
Library, have been named consultant members 
of American Standards Association Subcommit- 
tee No. 3 of Z85, on library supplies. eee 
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ARMED FORCES LIBRARIANS SECTION 


The Armed Forces Librarians Section, Public 
Library Association, has completed a_prelimi- 
nary draft of the “Military—-Community Library 
Study.” Pilot libraries have been selected for 
the purpose of evaluating testing media. Selec- 
tions of Navy pilot libraries were made by Doro- 
thy Deininger, Air Force libraries by Harry 
Cook, Army libraries by Staff librarians. Recom- 
mendations for changes in the preliminary draft 
will be reviewed and discussed at an AFLS 
workshop to be conducted at the 1961 annual 
conference of ALA in Cleveland. 


AFLS NOMINATIONS 
The following slate of candidates for director, 
serving on both the AFLS and PLA boards of 
directors, is presented by the Nominating Com- 
mittee : 
Director 


librarian, Head- 
APO 953, 


Mary J. Carter, command 
quarters, PCAF/FEAF (Rear), 
San Francisco, Calif. 

B. Louise Nasors, command librarian, Head- 
quarters Air Training Command, Randolph 
Air Force Base, Texas 


AMERICAN LIBRARY TRUSTEE ASSOCIATION 

The National Assembly of Library Trustees 
accepted the report of the Action Development 
Committee of the American Library Trustee 
Association at their meeting at Montreal. The 
following program is one part of the report: 


TRUSTEE ORIENTATION PROGRAM 

The first time an orientation is given, it might 
be used at a full board meeting. It is recom- 
mended that the orientation for new trustees be 
given in the librarian’s office with the chairman 
of the board or another qualified trustee con- 
ducting the meeting. Best results are obtained 
in small groups which make for more personal 
and informal meetings. 


I. WELCOME OF NEW 
A. Greetings 
B. Appointment to Board 
Chairman: We all realize that an appointment 


MEMBERS TO BOARD 
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to the Library Board is a public trust. The library 
is a perfect example today of democracy and of the 
American ideal of equal opportunity for all. A li- 
brarian recently wrote that “the library is the last 
stronghold of democracy, and it is the one institu- 
tion that still serves the individual.” A trustee or a 
library board member—and they are synonymous 

has the rare opportunity and obligation of promot- 
ing this American ideal of equal opportunity for all; 
therefore, a love of humanity and its educational! 
welfare is a necessary attribute of library trustees. 

The board of trustees is responsible for the total 
effectiveness of the library service and for keeping 
the public, as well as government officials, informed 
of the library’s progress and needs. 

We work directly with community groups as well as 
with individuals; we obtain assistance for our various 
projects, and we must see that the program of the 
library is adequately understood by the public. We 
really serve as a two-way radio because we receive 
word of the successes and failures of the library’s 
program and service, and we transmit this to the 
librarian. Also, we should transmit the library’s pro- 
gram, its plan, its problems to the public. 

C. Why Orientation 

Chairman: Most of us board 
rather “green.” After seeing the struggle that it took 
to understand the local, district, state, and national 
setup, this board decided to try an orientation pro- 
gram to help new trustees learn about their responsi- 


came on this 


bilities more quickly. 

So often people ask, “What can I do for the li- 
brary?” You should realize that each of you has a 
talent to give to your library. Perhaps the library 
desperately needs the very thing that you are capa- 
ble of giving. Maybe your special field is in business 
management, finance, personnel, purchasing, public 
relations, or as a public speaker. We all have some- 
thing to contribute. 


Il. BRIEF HISTORY OF LOCAL LIBRARY 


At this point trustees should be given all infor- 
mation regarding their library, either orally or in 
printed material. 

Suggestions: The beginning; the value of property, 
such as book collection, bookmobile, building and 
site, etc.; the financial status, with source of income 
including local, state and/or federal grants; a copy 
of budget; list of personnel and pay scale; latest 
annual report; agendas of a few previous meetings; 
brief review of state library laws. 


Ill. RESPONSIBILITIES AND DUTIES 


A. The Responsibility Assumed by Trustee 

Chairman: When we assume the responsibility 
of a trustee we say, “I am interested in my library 
to the extent that I am willing to serve without 
compensation for the period of my appointment, to 
attend board meetings regularly, to accept an office 
or membership on a committee if called upon to do 
, and to fill that office creditably and efficiently 
without expecting special privileges. My good judg- 
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ment and common sénsé, as well as any special abil- 
ity which I may possess, will be at the service of my 
library. I shall endeavor to be informed on library 
trends, on problems of my neighboring libraries as 
well as my own, and to grow as I help my institu- 
tion to grow.” 

B. Read aloud the duties and responsibilities of 
trustees from local or state handbook. If there is 
none, use copy of Winser’s Handbook for Library 
Trustees, 1959 edition, specifically pages 11, 12, 13, 
and 18. 

Be sure to clarify that trustees are a policy-deter- 
mining body for the library and are responsible for 
obtaining sufficient funds to meet library needs. 
Summarize the primary responsibilities: 1) make 
everyone in community aware of the library; 2) se- 
cure adequate financial support; 3) encourage con- 
tinued growth and development of library staff. The 
library is the fourth cornerstone of American civili- 
zation and culture—the home, church, school, and 
library. It is a patriotic duty to seek for the com- 
munity the best library that it can possibly afford. 


IV. TRUSTEE ORGANIZATIONS 

A. Why trustee associations and conferences are 
important. 

Chairman: To be a good trustee, one must keep 
informed on all library services, new programs, and 
projects. Membership in national and state trustee 
associations and attendance at their meetings are an 
essential means of doing this. 

B. District, state, and national associations offer 
opportunities for trustees to obtain a broader view 
of library service. Some libraries pay the member- 
ship fee and expenses at conferences for trustees. 


V. COMPLETE TOUR OF LIBRARY 


Introduce trustees to staff when convenient and 


possible. 


PUBLIC LIBRARY REPORTER 


The Public Library Association is collecting 
information from public libraries which are or 
have recently been located in schools. The in- 
formation will be used as the basis of Public 
Library Reporter Number 11, tentatively en- 
titled The Public Library Branch in the School 
Building. Although there are strong opinions on 
the desirability of locating public libraries in 
schools, there is little factual information in 
print. It is hoped that this study will be help- 
ful when this recurrent and thorny problem is 
raised in a community. 

Information from any librarian who has had 
experience in a school-housed public library 
will be greatly appreciated. The PLA office is 
grateful to the many librarians who have al- 
ready replied so thoughtfully to the question- 
naire. ere 


Se Wi eel 1701s 


The staff of the survey of state libraries and 
the Survey and Standards Committee met at Mid- 
winter to plan their procedure. The progress 
report of the committee published in the Sep- 
tember ALA Bulletin gave the names of three 
members of the staff. Dr. Mary Edna Anders, 
special research scientist, Industrial Develop- 
ment Branch, Engineering Experimental Station, 
Georgia Institute of Technology, has accepted 
appointment as the fourth member. She will 
survey the southern states. 


ASSEMBLY OF STATE LIBRARIANS 


Plans for future meetings were discussed at 
the Assembly of State Librarians, held in No- 
vember at the Library of Congress. The purpose 
of the assembly will be to provide a common 
meeting place for the representatives of all na- 
tional groups concerned with state library func- 
tions and give opportunity for discussions in 
depth of their common problems. It was decided 
that the Librarian of Congress and the president 
of the American Association of State Libraries 
would appoint a committee composed of repre- 
sentatives of ASL, Library of Congress, Society 
of Archivists, Association of Law Librarians, Li- 
brary Services Branch of the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation, and the legislative reference librarians 
to plan for a third meeting of the assembly, 
probably late in 1962. This committee was in- 
vited to meet at the Midwinter Meeting of ALA 
to begin its planning. eee 
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FOR SALE 
INTERNATIONAL CONGRESSES is one of our 


specialties, Foreign books and periodicals current and 
out-of-print. Albert J. Phiebig, Box 352, White 
Plains, N.Y. 

LIQUICK LEATHER will repair, restore and re- 
bind leather and cloth books for a few cents each. 
16 oz. bottle—$3.95. Ideal for old powdery leather. 
In use by rare book departments of many great 
libraries. Liquick Leather, 543 Boylston St., Boston 
16, Mass. 

BACK NUMBER MAGAZINES. Established 1889. 
Largest and best selections anywhere. Please send us 
your list of Duplicates for Sale. Abrahams Magazine 
Services, Serials Dept., 56 E. 13th St., New York 3. 

OUT-OF-PRINT: Colonial Book Service. Special- 
ists in supplying out-of-print books as listed in all 
library indices (Granger: Essay & Gen. Lit.; Shaw; 
Standard; Fiction; Biography; Lamont; Speech; 
etc. . . .). Want lists invited. 23 East 4th St., New 
York 3. 

BOOKS PRINTED IN ENGLISH providing a trans- 
lation and key to Latin, Greek and modern foreign 
language classics. Interlinear Editions: Caesar's 
Gallic War, Cicero’s Orations or Virgil’s Aeneid. 
Each $2.00. Write for free catalog of other transla- 
tions. TRANSLATION PUBLISHING CO., 67 Irving 
Place, New York 3, N.Y. 

INDEX Christian Science Monitor (New England 
& Western Editions) $6 per yr. (monthly) $12 
per yr. (plus 6-mos. and Annual Cumulated). Binder 
$2. 1725 Kings Rd. (A), Corvallis, Ore. 

PERIODICALS BOUGHT & SOLD. Over 20,000 
titles stocked. Sets, files, back issues. Ask about our 
unique Buying List Plan. Canner’s, ALA Dept., Bos- 
ton 20, Mass. 

AMERICAN CITIZENS HANDBOOK edited by 
Joy Elmer Morgan. New Fifth Edition with special 
features on 4-H Clubs and Senior Citizens. 608 pages. 
($5). Only $3 net to libraries from Senior Citizens 
of America, 1129 Vermont Avenue Northwest, Wash- 
ington 11, D.C. 

SEARCH SERVICE OFFERED. We have a good 
start on any want list by having on hand over 100,000 
scholarly books. No fantastic premiums charged. Cata- 
logues issued. Request yours. Ira J. Friedman, Inc., 
215 Main St., Port Washington, L.I., N.Y. 


POSITIONS OPEN 
world wide 


LIBRARIANS urgently needed for schools, colleges, 
public, technical libraries, ete. CRUSADE, largest 
magazine of educational opportunities since 1952. No 
fees. Apply direct. Members’ qualifications, school 
and library vacancies listed FREE. 1 issue $1.00; 11 
issues, yearly $5.00. CRUSADE, Dept. AL, Box 99, 
Station G, Brooklyn 22, N.Y. 

OPPORTUNITIES for librarians appear regularly 
in Library Placement Exchange, a magazine devoted 
exclusively to library job information. Each $3.00 
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subscription entitles a librarian to one free Position 
Wanted listing. Blind ads. $1.00 extra. 24 
nationwide coverage of jobs open. Write: LPE, Dept. 
1, Box 172, Ben Franklin Sta., Washington 4, D.C. 


issues 


east 


CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN to busy subur- 
ban community, salary dependent on experience, 
$5200 minimum. Some experience desirable. Position 
open June 15. Apply: Director, Hicksville Public 
Library, Hicksville, N.Y. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE STATE LIBRARY, Concord, 
has an opening for an Extension Librarian to work 
in the beautiful Monadnock area of South Western 
N.H. to help librarians and trustees of over 50 rural 
communities. Supplementary book service is pro- 
vided by bookmobile carrying 2000 books, advisory 
service by conferences and meetings with librarians 
and trustees. Opportunity to develop new programs 
such as audio-visual, speak before library and lay 
groups. Office located in Keene consists of Extension 
Librarian and Chauffeur-Clerk. 5 day week, combina- 
tion Social Security and State Retirement, sick 
leave and vacation allowances 1% work days for 
every month worked, health insurance optional, 
travel costs paid by state, Qualifications: graduation 
from accredited library school required, experience 
desirable but not mandatory. Salary to be arranged 
within the scale of $4876-$5888. Position open. Con- 
tact Mrs. Mildred P. McKay, N.H. State Library, 
Concord, N.H. 

PUBLIC RELATIONS LIBRARIAN. Require li- 
brary school degree. Publicizing library services and 
programs. Diversified work. Salary commensurate 
with experience. Salary scale, pension, Social Se- 
curity. Community on Long Island Sound, 50 min- 
utes from New York. Write head librarian, Green- 
wich Library, Greenwich, Conn. 

FIELD CONSULTANT to assist two others in 
Monroe County Library System—with headquarters 
in the Rochester Public Library. Will work in 
headquarter’s office and in the field with town li- 
brarians. Two years’ experience required. Salary 
range: $5044-$5824. 37% hour week, 4 weeks vaca- 
tion, membership in N.Y. State Retirement System 
and Social Security. Apply: Harold S. Hacker, Di- 
rector, Monroe County Library System, 115 South 
Avenue, Rochester 4, N.Y. 

PUBLIC LIBRARY CONSULTANT openings. 
State Library, Library Extension Division, New York 
State Education Department, extension work, a rapidly 
developing field, offers opportunities for an over- 
view of public library service; for field work with 
trustees and librarians to improve standards of serv- 
ice; for teaching community librarians; for advisory 
assistance to library systems. Civil Service require- 
ments. Possession of or eligibility for New York 
State Professional Librarian’s Certificate, a Bachelor’s 
Degree, and one year of graduate library school; 
three years of professional library experience, in- 
cluding one year in an administrative position. Salary 
$6950-$7760. Excellent retirement plan, health insur- 
ance, Social Security and other employee benefits. 
Send resume to: Personnel Officer, New York State 
Education Department, Albany 1, N.Y. 

GOOD HEAVEN! Why work there? The pay is 
fair—$5500+- for a librarian with M.L.S. and 4 yrs. 
experience, but where in the Genesee Valley Region 
of New York State can you spend it? Syracuse, Ro- 
chester, or Buffalo are an hour away and the office is 
in a lively college town that has parking. Well, field 


serve 
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advisor for 16 libraries should provide an interesting 
experience. I'd better write Walter F. Airel, Direc- 
tor, Livingston County Library System, P.O. Box 
193, Geneseo, N.Y. 

PUBLIC LIBRARY of the East Islip School Dis- 
trict +3, Suffolk County, N.Y., is in need of a 
Library Director. The applicant must meet all the 
necessary qualifications and must be able to organize 
a library since this is a brand new library not yet in 
existence. Salary would be influenced by applicant’s 
qualifications, experience, and  reference—circa 
$5000. Contact: Mrs. M. L. Goldsmith, 9 Irving Place, 
Islip Terrace, N.Y. Phone: JU 1-1581. 

NEW BRUNSWICK, NEW JERSEY PUBLIC LI- 
BRARY needs librarian for busy Children’s Room. 
Opportunity for advance study. Address Miss Anne 
W. W. Bell, Director. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN—in community of 7500. Li- 
brary has 6000 good up to date volumes at present. 
Library training and experience in public library 
work required. Salary $4500-$5000. Apply—Ted 
Smeal, President of Board, 484 Spruce St., St. Marys, 
Pa. 

CATALOGUERS—2. Athenaeum of Philadelphia 
has immediate opening for Cataloguer with special 
collection experience to recatalogue Rare Book Col- 
lection ($5300, 30 hour week, 3 wks. vacation) and 
for Cataloguer to handle simple, general recatalogu- 
ing in library ($4200, 30 hr. wk., 3 wks. vac.). Pleas- 
antest surroundings in fine old library. Apply: F. J. 
Dallett, Librarian, Athenaeum of Philadelphia, East 
Washington Square, Phila. 6, Pa. 

BRANCH LIBRARIANS and assistant department 
heads for Literature, Art, and Catalog needed im- 
mediately. 5th year degree, 3 years experience, $6152- 
$7053. Also openings for Children’s, Young Adult, 
Adult Services Librarians and Catalogers. 5th year 


degree, no experience, $5364-$5615; 2 years experi- 


ence, $5615-$6152. Appointments at beginning step. 
Pension plan including Social Security. Civil Service. 
Write to: Grace P. Slocum, Personnel Officer, Free 
Library of Philadelphia, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 

THREE KEY POSITIONS in new library system 
serving five counties in attractive area between New 
York City and Albany. Salary range: $7380 to $9000, 
five annual increments of $324. Openings are for: 
(1) Adult Services Consultant. (2) Children’s Serv- 
ices Consultant. Both to advise our 42 member li- 
braries and assist in headquarters activities. (3) 
Technical Services Librarian. Capable cataloger with 
administrative ability to organize and direct central- 
ized ordering and processing department. All usual 
personnel benefits, 22 working days vacation, 35 hour 
week, 11 holidays. Requirements: Bachelor’s degree 
plus degree from accredited library school, 4 years 
professional experience, eligibility for New York 
State professional certificate, and driver’s license. 
Write: Harold O. Harlan, Director, Mid-Hudson Li- 
braries, Pine Plains, New York. 

TEN THOUSAND VOLUME Wilbour Library of 
Egyptian Art and Archaeology: the world’s most com- 
plete library on ancient Egypt, now has an opening for 
assistant librarian who will handle all phases of work. 
Foreign languages, art training desirable; library de- 
gree required. Five day week, one month vacation, 
other benefits. Apply to William B. Walker, Librarian; 
Brooklyn Museum Library, Eastern Parkway, Brooklyn 
38, N.Y. 


southeast 


BALTIMORE COUNTY, MD., a rapidly-expand- 
ing suburban library, needs qualified librarians to 


assist in growing services and programs. Positions 
open immediately: Administrative Assistant to 
County Librarian to assist in planning new agencies, 
purchasing, personnel; three years public service ex- 
perience essential. Branch Librarian for major 
branch with large, varied circulation. Same qualifi- 
cation as above. Starting salaries for both positions 
will fall between $5587-$6700, depending upon quali- 
fications. Children’s Librarians and General Profes- 
sional Assistants, for present and new libraries, book- 
mobiles, etc. No experience needed, but salary may 
be scaled upward from $5026 for acceptable experi- 
ence. All positions require 5th year LS degree and 
carry four weeks vacation annually, sick leave, vol- 
untary Blue Cross, social security, retirement, as well 
as attractive suburban-metropolitan living. Apply 
Charles W. Robinson, Baltimore County Public Li- 
brary, Towson 4, Md. 


southwest 


DIRECTOR, Oklahoma City Libraries, a system with 
a fine future. New Main Library, one new branch 
and two small branches. Two new air conditioned 
book trailers. Library serves 321,000 with a budget of 
$375,000, staff of 70, social security, municipal re- 
tirement, 15 day paid vacation, sick leave accumu- 
lates to 90 days, paid hospital, medical and life in- 
surance. Salary, $8,700. Library degree and adminis- 
trative experience required. Apply: Mr. Oscar Hold- 
erby, Chairman of Selection Committee, Room 110, 
Municipal Building, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 

AUSTIN COLLEGE, Sherman, Texas, a four year 
liberal arts, church related college has an opening 
for a general library assistant. Varied duties which 
include reference and circulation work. Library Sci- 
ence degree and 5 years experience required. Salary 
depends on qualifications. New air-conditioned build- 
ing. Excellent fringe benefits, Apply: Mrs. Womack 
Head, Librarian, Arthur Hopkins Library, Austin 
College, Sherman, Texas. 


midwest 


SCHOOL LIBRARIANS for new school September 
1961. Require B.A., Illinois elementary teachers cer- 
tificate and L.S. degrees. Beginning salary $5000- 
$5800 for 10 months. Reply Mrs. Harriette H. Crum- 
mer, 1735 Benson Avenue, Evanston, III. 

CATALOGER for liberal arts college. Beginning 
salary $4500-$5500 depending on qualifications. 
Faculty status, TIAA, Social Security, Blue Cross 
and Blue Shield available. One summer month vaca- 
tion with week at Christmas and in the spring. Ap- 
ply Librarian, Western College for Women, Oxford, 
Ohio. 


The Milwaukee Public Library announces an 
examination for Coordinator of Science. 1961 salary 
scale: $9,060-$10,920 in four steps. Under supervision 
of Asst. City Librarian has responsibility for direction 
of service, supervision and training of staff, develop- 
ment of collection, and community contacts in areas 
of science, technology, and business. A minimum of 
8 years experience is required: 5 in the subject field; 
2 at supervisory level. Application forms may be ob- 
tained by writing: 

Examining Division 
City Service Commission 
Room 701, City Hall, Milwaukee 2, Wisconsin 
and must be completed and filed by April 10, 1961. 
Examination consists solely of evaluation of training 
and experience. 





EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY for head librar- 


ian experienced and qualified to take over manage- 


ment of new $265,000 library at Marshfield, Wiscon- 
sin, a friendly small city of 14,500 population. Chil- 
dren’s librarian to head department also needed. 
Salary dependent on training and ability. Come and 
talk to us about it. Agnes Noll, President, Marshfield 
Free Library Board, Marshfield, Wis. 

COUNTY LIBRARY DIRECTOR in Menominee 
County, Upper Michigan. Serves 14,000 population, 
school, bookmobile. Library degree required. Salary 
open. One month vacation, Social Security, sick leave. 
Apply: Louis Seidl, Secretary-Treasurer, Library 
Board, County Building, Menominee, Mich. 

ASSISTANT COUNTY LIBRARIAN for County 
Library Bookmobile. Responsible for carrying out 
children’s reading, guidance, book selection, and 
work with schools. Library degree required. Salary 
One month vacation, Social Security, sick 
leave. Apply: Louis Seidl, Secretary-Treasurer, Li- 
brary Board, County Building, Menominee, Mich. 

LANSING. The State Library has openings for be- 
ginning and experienced librarians in processing, ref- 
erence, and extension work. Beginners enter at $5407. 
Salary for experienced librarians ranges up to $8164 
depending upon nature and extent of experience. 
Michigan Civil Service provisions govern. Usual 
fringe benfits. Apply: Charles L. Higgins, Assistant 
State Librarian, Michigan State Library, Lansing. 

REFERENCE LIBRARIAN land-grant college li- 
brary serving 3000 students. Library degree. Science 
background preferred. Faculty status. One month 
vacation. Salary $5000-$6000 depending on experi- 
ence, Address A. G. Trump, Director of the Library, 
South Dakota State College, Brookings, S.D. 

SUPERVISOR OF CHILDREN’S WORK. Library 
Science degree and some experience. Position open 
Feb. 1, 1961. Salary $5200-$6550 in ten annual in- 
crements, Social Security, four weeks vacation, sick 
leave. Progressive library in industrial city of 57,000 
sixteen miles from Chicago’s Loop. Children’s book 
budget for 1961—-$11,000. Write Hardin E. Smith, 
Librarian, East Chicago Public Library, 3601 Grand 
Blvd., East Chicago, Ind. 

WARDER PUBLIC LIBRARY of Springfield, O., 
needs adaptable librarians to head business refer- 
ence, building management and technical processing. 
Experience essential. 

UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN LIBRARY has im- 
mediate openings for two catalogers. Serials experi- 
ence required for one. Graduate library degree; 
minimum of three years of cataloging experience. 
Minimum annual salary $6000 with upward adjust- 
ment for experience and background; five-day week, 
fringe benefits, liberal vacation, and sick leave, So- 
cial Security. Apply to: Mrs. Elizabeth Hillegas, Ad- 
ministrative Assistant (Personnel and Budget), Uni- 
versity of Michigan Library, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

CATALOGER: First Assistant with good future 
possibilities. Chicago North Shore suburb. New 
library building in June 1961. L.S. degree required. 
Age limit 42. 37% hour week, 4 weeks vacation, sick 
leave and retirement benefits. Salary open, Contact 
Evanston Public Library, Evanston, Ill. 

CATALOGER WANTED. Library school graduate. 
Experience not essential. Write Bruno Greene, Minne- 
sota University Law School Library, Minneapolis 14, 
Minn. 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN with L.S. degree to 
work with adults in pleasant college city of 12,749. 
Starting salary $4400-$4800. Social Security, 1-mo. 


open. 
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vac., retirement, sick leave, 40-hr. wk. Apply: Li- 
brarian, Albion Public Library, Albion, Mich. 

BOOKMOBILE LIBRARIAN—5th year library de- 
gree required, some experience preferred. Salary 
$5075-$6155 in 3 years, starting rate higher for ex- 
perience. Five-day week etc., Blue Cross, retirement, 
etc. BKM operates within city limits, so no country 
roads, General management of BKM services and 
BKM book selection, under sympathetic not restric- 
tive supervision. Two assistants (Clerk and Driver- 
Clerk). Apply to: Miss Phyllis Pope, City Librarian, 
Pontiac Public Library, 60 E. Pike St., Pontiac, 
Mich. 

RESEARCH LIBRARIAN. Chicago Institute for 
Psychoanalysis. Library degree required. Experience 
in reference and cataloging essential. Some knowl- 
edge of psychiatry and/or psychology desirable. Aca- 
demic environment. Salary depending on experience. 
37-hour week, including 3 hours Saturday. Liberal 
vacations. Opportunity to participate in designing 
new library within few years. Send resume. Address 
inquiries to Kate Rosenthal, 664 North Michigan. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN for rapidly growing Jackson 
County Library. Main Library is located in Inde- 
pendence, Missouri, and the system consists of 
nine Branch Libraries and two Bookmobiles. Appli- 
cant should have L.S. degree and successful admin- 
istrative experience. Two weeks vacation, sick leave, 
and Social Security. Salary open. Apply: Mrs. Tom 
Lee, President, Jackson County Library Board, Buck- 
ner, Mo. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN needed for growing Public 
Library. 5th year library degree, experience and ad- 
ministrative ability necessary. Pleasant suburban en- 
vironment convenient to Chicago. New building 
(1958) adequate staff (10 full time), excellent 
budget. Municipal retirement program, sick leave, 
vacation, other fringe benefits. Salary open. Apply: 
Chairman, Board of Trustees, Park Ridge Public 
Library, Park Ridge, III. 

BRANCH LIBRARIAN. Have new building in 
new shopping center, new equipment, new furniture, 
new books. Need new librarian to take charge. Li- 
brary degree and experience required. Salary $5240- 
$5840. Five day (40 hour) week, 4 weeks vacation, 
retirement plan, social security. Apply Mary L. Hen- 
derson, Assistant Librarian, Rockford Public Library, 
Rockford, Ill. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN for a progressive and fast 
growing public library. Fifth year Library Degree, 
experience, and administrative ability necessary. New 
building (1955) and adequate staff (9 full time) in 
Glenview, Illinois, (population 17,700). Near colleges 
and schools, thirty minutes from Chicago. Pension, 
month vacation, and usual benefits. Top salary. In- 
clude personal history with application. Apply to 
Peter Bury, Librarian, Glenview Public Library, 1930 
Glenview Road, Glenview, II. 

BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY LIBRARIAN. Im- 
mediate vacancy as head of department in a thriving 
industrial metropolitan area. Excellent opportunity to 
develop collection and promote community interest. 
Modern air-conditioned building located in the heart of 
a multi-building cultural center. Library degree and 
minimum of 4 years experience required. Beginning 
salary up to $7345 depending on experience. Annual 
increments. Apply: Flint Public Library, Personnel 
Office, 1026 E. Kearsley St., Flint, Mich. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN: Exceptional oppor- 
tunity to develop juvenile services in established City 
and County Library system serving a population area 
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of 70,000. Located at the foot of the Fox River Valley 
on beautiful Lake Winnebago. Four season recreational 
area, skiing, boating, swimming. Four hour drive from 
Chicago, half hour to Lake Michigan. Beginning salary 
between $5500 and $6000 depending on experience. 
Usual benefits: One month vacation, City Retirement 
and Social Security, sick leave, etc. Apply E. G. Me- 
Lane, Director, Fond du Lac Public Library, Fond du 
Lac, Wis. 

YOUNG PEOPLE’S LIBRARIAN: Exceptional op- 
portunity to develop young people’s service in estab- 
lished City and County Library system serving a 
population area of 70,000. Located at the foot of the 
Fox River Valley on beautiful Lake Winnebago. Four 
season recreational area, skiing, boating, swimming. 
Four hour drive from Chicago, half hour to Lake 
Michigan. Beginning salary between $5500 and $6000 
depending on experience. Usual benefits: One month 
vacation, City Retirement and Social Security, sick 
leave, etc. Apply E. G. McLane, Director, Fond du Lac 
Public Library, Fond du Lac, Wis. 

CATALOG AND TECHNICAL SERVICES. Li- 
brarians for State College, Upper Midwest. Over 190 
faculty members. L.S. Training required; $7200-$8400 
per year based on masters degree training, and experi- 
ence; 12-month employment year with one month an- 
nual vacation, sick leave, faculty status and rank; and 
state teacher retirement coordinated with Social Se- 
curity. Probably three positions will be filled: one for 
technical services; one for cataloging; and one for 


cataloging with some other area of interest in library 
service. Send credentials and correspondence to 
Director of Instructional Resources, St. Cloud State 
College, St. Cloud, Minn. 

DETROIT PUBLIC LIBRARY has a number of 


openings for general adult assistants, with some assign- 


ments to young adult work and for children’s librari- 
ans. Reference librarians are also needed. Background 
in social science or technology will be helpful. Salary, 
$4909-$6082. Five day, 36% hour week. Pension, Social 
Security, life insurance, hospitalization, sick leave, 
4 week vacation. Apply to: Mrs. K. B. Stebbins, Per- 
sonnel Director, 5201 Woodward Avenue, Detroit 2, 
Mich. 

AN EDITORIAL POSITION on a national library 
periodical is open to a librarian. Experience in public 
relations or publishing helpful; keen interest and 
awareness of national and world-wide library develop- 
ment necessary. Write B-161. 

mountain plains 
STATE OF NEVADA: Librarian III, Director of 
Technical Processes—Salary $511-$617. B.S. or B.A. 
Degree, graduation from Library School and three 
years library experience. Librarian IV, Consultant 
Salary $562-$679. B.S. or B.A. Degree, graduation 
from Library School and five years library experi- 
ence. Apply State Personnel Department, Heroes Me- 
morial Building, Carson City, Nev. 

FOUR NEW POSITIONS open July 1, 1961. 5th 
year library degree required and experience desired. 
Science Librarian: $7500 up; Assistant Social Sci- 
ence Librarian: $5600 up; Documents Librarian: 
$5400 up; Assistant Catalog Librarian: $5600 up. 
Annual increment 342%, Faculty status. State re- 
tirement, medical insurance plan. New $2%4 million 
building to be completed by July 1961. Apply to 
James J. Hill, Director, University of Nevada Li- 
brary, Reno, Nev. 

LIBRARIAN to assume charge of modern, fast- 
growing branch library with 150,000 circulation in 
suburban city of San Mateo, twenty miles south of 


San Francisco. Requires accredited library school de- 
gree, one year’s experience. Salary $5532-$6312: 
liberal fringe benefits. Oral interview and medical 
certification before appointment. Contact Mrs. Paul- 
ine Coleman, Librarian, San Mateo Public Library, 
129 Second Avenue, San Mateo, Calif. 


pacific northwest 


HEAD LIBRARIAN in community of 18,000 in 
beautiful Platte Valley of Nebraska. Must be grad- 
uate of an accredited library school and hold L.S. 
Degree. At least one year experience as Head Li- 
brarian in a public library necessary. 40-hour week. 
Sick leave. Workman’s Compensation. 3 weeks vaca- 
tion. Social Security. Salary $5200 and up depend- 
ing on training and experience. Furnish biographical 
details and small photo in first letter. Contact Miss 
Nell Hartman, Pres., North Platte Public Library, 
511 North Sycamore St., North Platte, Neb. 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN for Technical Services 
wanted for university library in Rocky Mountain 
area. Staff includes five professionals, seven clericals. 
Good beginning salary ard good future salary in- 
creases for right person with good experience in 
cataloging and acquisitions. Man preferred. Knowl- 
edge of bookkeeping and budgeting desirable. Beauti- 
ful new library structure on divisional lines. Life, 
group hospitalization, and medical insurance plans; 
Social Security; state and TIAA retirement plans. 
Excellent climate, scenery; friendly, informal atmos- 
phere. B-157. 

CATALOG DEPARTMENT of the Library Asso- 
ciation of Portland has opening for assistant cata- 
loger, either experienced or recent graduate of ac- 
credited library school. Department staff includes 
six catalogers, fourteen clerks and six pages. Salary 
range from $4320, for library school graduate with- 
out experience, to $5700. Literature and History de- 
partment also has opening for general assistant, 
same qualifications and salary range. Five-day, 3714- 
hour work week, four weeks vacation, sick leave, 
Social Security, private carrier pension plan, and a 
medical and hospitalization plan. The library owns 
a cottage for staff use at Neah-kah-nie Beach. Port- 
land is located in the scenic Pacific Northwest where 
the climate is mild and pleasant, between Mt. Hood, 
sixty miles east and the Pacific Ocean, ninety miles 
west. The library serves Multinomah County, with a 
population of 520,000. For further information write 
Katherine Anderson, Personnel Officer, Library As- 
sociation of Portland, Portland 5, Ore. 

POSITION OF DIRECTOR now open for new 
five-county regional library in North Central Wash- 
ington. Salary $9000-$12,000. Library degree and ad- 
ministrative experience required. Further informa- 
tion available upon application. Write Mr. Robert 
Woods, Chairman, North Central Regional Library 
Board, North Central Regional Library, 124 Benton 
Street, Wenatchee, Wash. 


far west 
JUNIOR LIBRARIAN: for general reference work 


in Public Library. Requires graduation from a recog- 
nized college or university supplemented by one 
year of graduate study in an accredited Library 
School. No experience required, however, credit on 
salary scale given for experience. Salary $393-$471, 
good retirement system, three weeks vacation, paid 
sick leave, and other benefits. Community of 100,000, 
60 miles east of Los Angeles. New air-conditioned 
Central Library, three new Branch Libraries. No 
written examination required. Apply: Theresa M. 
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Latimer, Civil Service Board, Room 110, City Hall, 
426 Third Street, San Bernardino, Calif. 

COLUMBIA LIPPINCOTT GAZETTEER states 
that the most equable climate in the United States is 
found in San Diego, California. Join the progressive, 
rapidly expanding library system of San Diego. Posi- 
tions now available in Reference, Extension, Children, 
and Technical Services. Outstanding employee bene- 
fit program includes vacation, sick leave, health insur- 
ance, periodic promotional opportunities. Starting sal- 
ary range of $5256-$6384 open depending on qualifi- 
cations. Inquire: A. A. Bigge, Room 453, Civil Cen- 
ter, 1600 Pacific Highway, San Diego 1, Calif. 

REFERENCE LIBRARIAN, two positions, Alham- 
bra (Calif.) Public Library. Preference given to 5th 
year LS Degree. Experience not necessary. Library 
has collection of over 100,000 volumes and serves a 
large population outside its city limits. Typical duties: 
reference and readers advisors’ service plus book se- 
lection responsibility in assigned area. Salary $4902- 
$5952 depending upon experience. One position may 
develop into young adult specialist with top range at 
$6660. Benefits include vacation, sick leave, retire- 
ment, etc. Apply to: Robert C. Goodwell, Chief Li- 
brarian, 410 West Main Street, Alhambra, Calif. 

GLENDORA PUBLIC LIBRARY has opening for 
a general assistant and a children’s librarian. Salary 
depends upon training and experience. Library Sci- 
ence degree required, Sick leave, group insurance, 
Social Security, Library Board, Glendora Public Li- 
brary, Glendora, Calif. 

FULL TIME LIBRARIAN for NLN fully accred- 
ited diploma school of nursing. 150 students. College 
setting. Attractive locality. Numerous educational and 
recreational opportunities. Library has spacious read- 
ing and stack rooms, over 4000 volumes. B.L.S. de- 
gree and some experience preferred. Four weeks va- 
cation, six paid holidays and six days sick ‘leave 
annually. Hospital pays percentage of Blue Cross 
coverage. Liberal policies for off campus professional 
activities. Apply to Sister Mercedes, Director, St. 
Vincent’s College of Nursing, 262 S. Lake St., Los 
Angeles 57. 

LIBRARIAN III wanted for challenging new posi- 
tion to administer Library Distribution Act for Cali- 
fornia state publications. Duties include public re- 
lations work with state agencies, field surveys of 
depository libraries, and supervising compilation of 
monthly list of California state publications. Salary 
$5772-$7008. Civil service 5-day week, liberal vaca- 
tion, sick leave, and retirement benefits. Graduation 
from accredited Library School and 3 years experi- 
ence required. Apply: Mrs, Phyllis I. Dalton, Assist- 
ant State Librarian, California State Library, Sac- 
ramento 9. ; 

CALIFORNIA STATE LIBRARY needs librari- 
ans in reference and cataloging. Salary range: $4980- 
$5496. Excellent employee benefit program and pro- 
motional appointments. Graduation from an accred- 
ited Library School and 2 years of experience. Ap- 
ply to: Mrs. Phyllis I. Dalton, Assistant State Li- 
brarian, Sacramento 9, 

SCHOOL LIBRARIANS for Grades K-8. B.L.S. 
degree and California teaching credential required. 
Candidates should have broad academic background 
as well as evidence of successful classroom teaching. 
Salary range $5000 to $10,000. Address: Miss Hazel 


S. Vaughan, Supervisor of School Libraries, 205 
South Rexford Drive, Beverly Hills, Calif. 

IF YOU HAVE A LIBRARY SCHOOL DEGREE, 
a high energy level, a genuine interest in people and 
books and would like to locate in southern Califor- 
nia, now is the time. Write to the Long Beach Public 
Library, Long Beach 2, for information about job 
opportunities! 


hawaii 
LAW LIBRARIAN, To direct and administer activ- 


ities of the law library of the Hawaii Supreme Court. 
Requires bachelor’s in library science and 3 years of 
professional library experience with ] year in render- 
ing legal reference service. Salary: $6,792 to $8.664 
per annum, Write to Recruiting & Examining Divi- 
sion, Department of Personnel Services, 825 Mililani 
St., Honolulu 13, Hawaii. 

CATALOG LIBRARIAN I & II for the process- 
ing and cataloging section of public library in Hono- 
lulu. Bachelor’s in library science and 1 and 2 years 
cataloging experience. Salaries: 1—$5076-$6468; II— 
$5592-$7128.—_CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN I for 
branch libraries and main library of public library. 
Bachelor’s in library science and ] year children’s li- 
brary experience. Salary $5076-$6468.—LIBRARIAN 
Il for University of Hawaii oriental collection and 
circulation section and branch libraries of public li- 
brary system. Bachelor’s in library science and 1 year 
library experience. Salary—$5076-$6468, Write to De- 
partment of Personnel Services, 825 Mililani St., 
Honolulu 13, Hawaii. 


POSITIONS WANTED 
MATURE WOMAN, over 15 years practical public 


library experience—seeks employment in small town 
with library responsibility. Available now—promise 
to remain. No library degrees. Location immaterial. 
Will accept hospital record training if needed. ALA, 
SLA. B-76-W. 

HEAD LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE LIBRARY 
or departmental head large college or university li- 
brary. Mature man, M.S.L.S., Ph.D. (languages). 
Extensive experience college-library administration. 
Many years college teaching. Wide foreign and U.S. 
travel. South or East preferred. B-77-W 

WOMAN, Age 48, library degree, high school and 
public library experience, desires cataloging position. 
Prefer Southwest or Midwest. B-78-W 

LIBRARIAN to work as Reference, Catalog or 
Children’s Librarian in city of 90,000 in Colorado. De- 
gree in Library Science required. Experience desirable 
but not essential. Maximum age—45. Salary range 
$4400-$5052. Two weeks vacation; liberal sick leave; 
excellent retirement program. Apply Civil Service 
Office, Pueblo, Col. 


Rates for Classified Advertising: $1.00 per 
printed line. ALA members 60¢. Deadline: 
first of month preceding publication. If 
for biliing, 
please send them at the time advertise- 


voucher forms are required 


ments are submitted for insertion. 
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The 
Great 
Debate 


Question: Ig Our Wonderful World 


an Encyclopedia? 


YES! say reference librarians. 


The 120,000 page-references in the 
alphabetical index make facts instantly 
available. 


YES! say children’s librarians. 


And the scope is so wide in so many 
areas that it is a fine reference for 
answering the amazing variety of 


NO! say school librarians. Its 
thematic organization makes Our 
Wonderful World an actual learning 
experience that even the finest con- 
ventional encyclopedias fail to furnish 
because of alphabetical limitations. 


NO! say classroom teachers. Pupils 
today need more than isolated facts. 
Just a factual answer is not enough. 
Our Wonderful World makes every an- 


questions today’s young people ask... swer a beginning, not an end. 


questions that yesterday's encyclope 
dias can’t answer. 


DECISION: 


Our Wonderful World has the scope of an encyclopedia but not the limitations. 
Whether for reference, enrichment, motivation, or curriculum resources, there’s noth- 
ing in this world like it. Mail the coupon and let us help you discover your uses for 


Our Wonderful World. 
CLIP AND MAIL THIS COUPON 


To: Spencer Press, Inc., School and Library Division 
Our Wonderful Dept. 3B, 179 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, Illinois 
a World 


Herbert S. Zim, Editor in Chief 


Please have the Spencer Press representative, who / 
understand is a qualified educator himself, call to arrange 
date and time for demonstrating the uses of Our Won- 


derful World in my © school 1 library. 
Se ee ae SI cicccerrtiititenaitinericestnietatiiat artnet ieesiates 
Address _ 


a 


Spencer preem inc. 


Date Desired __ . . pinatinnteitinnattiinss, COUR 
179 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. 


Signed seen nine | WU iii 
Also Publishers of 


The American Peoples Encyclopedia 
The Children's Hour 


Please confirm appointment to — wii - — 
(Name of person authorizing demonstration) 





Postmaster: please send notice of 
TU ote ed ee Editorial Department 


American Library Association Mt 
50 E. Huron St., Chicago 11, Il. University Wicrofiims, Inc. 
313 North First St. 


Ann Arbor, Mich. bfl-a 


THE 1961 WorLbD Book 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 


by every measurement the most advanced! 


Editorial vitality keeps pace with modern needs 


1957 ; 1961 


VOLUMES 19g 20 vo_umes 
Over 10,500 Over 11,700 


ILLUSTRATIONS Over 20,000 Over 22,400 ILLUSTRATIONS 


COLOR COLOR 
ILLUSTRATIONS Over 3,000 Over 5,900 ILLUSTRATIONS 


MAPS Over 1,350 Over 1,725 MAPS 





CONTRIBUTORS Over 1,600 | Over 2,500 CONTRIBUTORS 


AVAILABLE NOW! FREE REPRINT OF 1961 WORLD BOOK “PRESIDENT” 
ARTICLE WITH BIOGRAPHY OF JOHN F. KENNEDY. WRITE TODAY. 


Field Enterprises Educational Corporation, Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Illinois 








